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A SISTER’S MEMORIES 


HEY are long memories—covering a period of almost sixty 
years. Grace used to say, in her amusing way: “You know, 


Edith really has a remarkable memory. She even remem- 
bers the day when I was born, and she was two years old at that 
time.’”’ But I really did remember it—almost to the thrilling mo- 
ment when my Quaker grandmother, who lived with us during our 
childhood, showed me “‘the really truly little sister” for the first 
time, and my surprise and joy were so overwhelming as to make this 
a never-to-be-forgotten moment. ; 

Grace and I always agreed that our most cherished memories were 
those of our prairie childhood. We were born in one of the oldest 
Nebraska towns, not far from the once famous Overland Trail, and 
this western town and state were always “home.” Children of the old 
frontier, we were brought up hearing the story of the making of a 
state in the prairie wilderness; and we knew the men and women of 
courage, ability, and boundless energy who faced the difficulties of 
blizzards, droughts, and other hardships of the covered-wagon days. 
Perhaps it was because we knew of the sacrifices made by the pio- 
neers that we were always proud of Nebraska and always wanted to 
be identified with Nebraska. To the young soldiers, like my father, 
who came from Lincoln’s armies, the western plains had been the 
land of promise, and the early westward journey a thrilling pilgrim- 
age. Wherever they went, the historians tell us that those early 
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settlers ‘made civilization’’—even when there seemed little to make 
it with or from. And the spirit of the Great Adventure was still in 
the air, when we were young, in Nebraska. 

My father greatly enjoyed some of the poems of Rudyard 
Kipling—not the imperialistic poems, but some of those that gave 
him the feeling of the endless distance of the western plains. We 
used to enjoy hearing him read (with some paraphrasing) a Kipling 
poem that seemed to belong to those far-away Nebraska days of our 
childhood—a poem about 

.... the dreamers—dreaming greatly, in the man-stifled town; 
Who yearned beyond the skyline where the old trails went down, 


Came the whisper, came the vision, came the power with the need, 
Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent them to lead. 


Follow after—follow after. They have watered the root, 
And the bud has come to blossom that ripens for fruit! 


Follow after—they are waiting, by the trails that they lost, 
For the sound of many footsteps, for the tread of a host..... 


When Robert Louis Stevenson wrote of the vast prairie country of 
early Nebraska, he described it as ‘an empty earth, an empty sky”; 
with our one railroad stretching across it, he said: “.... like a 
cue across a billiard board.”” But it was not an empty earth to those 
of us who were children there and loved both earth and sky— 


Dust of the stars was under our feet, 
Glitter of stars above. .... 


Grace and I often talked over the vivid memories which we shared 
of the pioneer days in our part of the Great Plains. The old frontier, 
of course, completely vanished with our childhood—vanished like 
the beautiful herd of antelope that my father used to see from the 
door of his first law office—antelope grazing on the buffalo grass of 
the plains. But our memories of those early days always remained 
very clear. We remembered so vividly the Pawnee Indian squaw 
who used to come back and work in our garden. My mother used to 
feel very sorry for her and tried to make us understand that, in order 
to be near the land she loved, she was weeding the gardens of the 
interlopers who had dispossessed her people. She was always a ro- 
mantic figure, reminding us all that the days when the plains had 
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belonged to the Indian and the buffalo were not so far away. And 
how we remembered the endless frozen, pathless winters of those 
early years and the wonderful time when, at long last, “spring came 
on forever’’; and the long summer twilights, when we climbed high 
up on the cottonwood trees to watch the prairie fires creeping along 
the distant horizon. And we used to say that if we lived in Chicago a 
hundred years, we could never forget the call of the meadow larks 
along the roadside; the rustling of the wind in the corn; the slow 
flight of the sand-hill cranes over the prairie creek near our home; 
and the old Overland Trail, a mile from the main street of our town— 
where the wild plums were hidden and the bittersweet berries hung 
from the cottonwoods in the early fail. 

My mother always thought the flat country of the Great Plains a 
very forlorn place for children. When she told us of the beauty of the 
woods and hills, she often said we were “‘poor benighted prairie chil- 
dren.” But there was always infinite variety with Grace as a com- 
panion. Her resources were endless—and always unexpected. She 
was not able to run faster or farther than my brothers, although she 
often challenged them so vigorously that she made us all expect to 
see her ‘‘come out first.”” But she always knew how to find the thick- 
est cat-tails and the longest bulrushes in the old prairie slough. She 
knew where the violets were earliest, largest, and thickest in the 
spring, where the prairie flowers could be found in the endless mo- 
notony of the buffalo grass in the summer, and where the wild 
grapes grew in a hidden thicket near the river. She was more 
amusing than the rest of us: full of undreamed-of possibilities and 
wonderful stories; could ride or drive the fastest horse; could think 
of the strangest places to go; could meet with the most unforeseen 
adventures and come home safe and sound and always with a very 
humorous and completely disarming account of her wanderings 
beyond bounds. 

“Life ran large on the Old Trail,’’* and we often recalled with 
amusement that the county court of those days was our substitute 
for the modern “‘movies.’’ When we were quite young, we hung over 

1 See below, pp. 505-6, for an editorial in the Lincoln (Nebraska) Star about my 


sister apparently based on a book of father’s, Recollections of a Pioneer Lawyer, by 
O. A. Abbott (published by the Nebraska State Historical Society, 1929). 
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the balcony in the courtroom during political conventions and occa- 


sionally greatly enjoyed the tense excitement of some of the im- 


portant cases that were tried in the district court in the same 
room, It used to annoy my father to have mother quote, with a 
twinkle in her eye, about “‘the endless questions of right and wrong— 
and weary lawyers with endless tongues.”’ Father used to encourage 
us to come when there was some part of a case he thought we might 
understand, especially a part with grand oratorical flourishes. ‘““You 
can hear Henry D. Estabrook today,” he would say of a great 
lawyer whom we admired and who came out from Omaha from 
time to time and sometimes came to our home. “Come in about 
eleven [or about two],” father would say, ‘and he’ll be telling 
the jury what he thinks of your father’; and father would look up 
and wave to us when we arrived, and some of the other lawyers 
would wave to us, too, or even come up to speak to us. We thought 
the old County Courthouse a wonderful place. It was built almost 
on the prairie, and not in town but out where the town was expected 
to grow in some future day. And there was an old-fashioned wooden 
fence with stiles to keep the cows out of the open square around it. 

One of our childhood memories was our Quaker grandmother, 
who lived with us. She and my mother had both been “birth-right 
members” of the Society of Friends, and Grace always said that the 
Quaker influence was one of the most permanent influences in her 
life. I remember, when we were struggling with Pilgrim’s Progress, 
my father delighted us by saying that we were only plain prairie 
children, and he thought we might be allowed to forget the Delec- 
table Mountains and the Enchanted Ground. My sister quickly 
made a break for freedom, saying: ‘‘Yes, there are no hills, so why 
should we bother about the Hill Difficulty.”” Later, however, she dis- 
liked the German sewing-school to which we were sent, and she used 
to say: ‘The old sewing-school is my Hill Difficulty,” and she en- 
joyed reciting vigorously: 

The hill though high, I covet to ascend, 
The difficulty will not me offend 


For I perceive the way to life lies here. 
Come, pluck up heart, let’s neither faint nor fear, 


adding, with great emphasis, “for we must go to emanate, oh 
dear!’ We always remembered Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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PROTECTIVE WORK FOR IMMIGRANTS 


But these notes should deal chiefly with my sister’s public career, 
which began in the spring of 1908 with her appointment as director 
of the newly formed Immigrants’ Protective League and her decision 
to leave her graduate studies at the University of Chicago, tem- 
porarily, as she thought, to take up residence at Hull-House. There 
her long friendship began with those three great women who were, at 
that time, the leaders of the social reform movement in our coun- 
try—in fact, in the world—Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, and Flor- 
ence Kelley. They all loved and admired Grace from the very early 
days of her Hu!l-House residence, and each one of them counted her 
the shining light among those who were, to them, the younger gener- 
ation of social workers. Mrs. Kelley had left Chicago and was living 
in New York then, but she often stayed at Hull-House as she came 
and went on her speaking tours; and my sister’s very quick and 
unexpected humor and her rare ability in planning the strategy of a 
legislative campaign won Mrs. Kelley’s heart. 

Hull-House and the old West Side were still a part of a vast city 
wilderness when Grace and I went there to live in 1908; and “getting 
over to the West Side” was not easy in those days, when automobiles 
were still in the future for common use. The streets were atrocioAs— 
badly paved or not paved, rarely cleaned or never cleaned; there 
were horses everywhere, and filthy, rotting stables and indescribably 
filthy alleys; the tenements, many of them wooden shacks that had 
been built on the prairie before the “Great Fire,”’ were beyond de- 
scription; and there were sweatshops and “home finishing” on every 
side of us as we came or went. Great foreign colonies had been estab- 
lished, where English was seldom heard. We were in the midst of an 
Italian neighborhood adjoining a large Greek colony with a ‘‘Pan- 
theon” restaurant and a “Parthenon” barber shop across the way. 
There was a large Bulgarian colony along Halsted Street to the 
north, and the old Ghetto to the south, as picturesque as it was 
insanitary. Immigrants were pouring into Chicago, and the West 
Side offered shelter to large numbers. Grace was challenged by the 
new world that she found on Halsted Street; and her imagination, 
her quick mind, her eagerness to prevent injustice to a friendless 
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group of people, and her organizing and administrative ability found 
a wonderful field of service. 

Because of her interest in American government and constitution- 
al history, she had taken a good many law courses, both at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and the University of Chicago, and had been a 
student of administrative law under one of the great authorities on 
this subject, Professor Ernst Freund. But at Hull-House she found a 
new opportunity of studying public administration in the field of 
social welfare by living and working with the people for whom the 
laws were passed and seeing, at first hand, whether the new social 
legislation had been or could be properly enforced through the ad- 
ministrative authorities available at that time. 

Judge Mack became president of the Board of Directors of the 
new Immigrants’ Protective League; Miss Breckinridge, secretary; 
and Professor Freund, chairman of the Legislative Committee; and 
they all gave enthusiastic support and generous encouragement to 
the new director, who was both young and inexperienced. 

Grace went back to the University later, on a part-time arrange- 
ment for six months. But she found political science in the class- 
room very dull, compared with her first hand studies. She took more 
courses in the University Law School, both with Professor Freund 
and with Roscoe Pound, who was then a member of the Chicago Law 
Faculty; but she was glad to return to Hull-House partly because 
she was challenged by the great unsolved civic and social problems of 
Chicago’s West Side and partly because she saw so many things to 
be done for the people who were often so desperately in need of help. 
After she had once put her hand to the work, it was hard to turn 
back and leave it for the more peaceful academic life. 

The first office of the Immigrants’ Protective League was opened 
in a downtown office building, where we also had two rooms for our 
new school of social service, then called the “School of Civics and 
Philanthropy”; and Grace became a member of our faculty, the 
faculty at that time being almost as numerous as the students. A 
connecting door made it possible for all of us to economize on the 
expense of keeping our offices open. The School and the League com- 
bined on some early tenement-house investigations, and Grace often 
went out with us on our exploring expeditions in the immigrant 
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neighborhoods; and she directed, that first year, the early study of 
the lodging-houses of the nonfamily groups of immigrant men? 

She found that the immigrant, who was the forgotten man of 
those days, was exploited in a great variety of ways—sometimes 
openly and shamelessly, and sometimes by devious methods—and 
she began her long and absorbing interest in the writing of better 
social legislation and in finding better methods of administration, so 
that what were meant to be protective laws would really be “‘protec- 
tive’ in the proper sense of the term. Grace had what the lawyers 
call a ‘‘good legal mind,” and she used to say she was “born with an 
interest in law and politics.”’ 

The complicated legal questions arising out of the federal im- 
migration laws also confronted her, and all the difficult problems of 
debarment and deportation. And there were all kinds of important 
issues along the way. One of the first important cases that she han- 
dled, in the autumn of 1908, was the famous Rudovitz case—a fore- 
runner of many others. The old imperial Russian government was 
always reaching out its strong arm to bring back for trial at home 
the political refugees who had started abortive “revolutions.” On 
this occasion the Russian government demanded the arrest and ex- 
tradition of a hard-working Lithuanian carpenter, a devout Luther- 
an, who had escaped to America and had been living and working 
quietly in South Chicago. The man and his friends appealed to the 
newly organized Immigrants’ Protective League and its young direc- 
tor for help. Was this man, whom the Russian government charged 
with murder and arson, properly subject to extradition or was he a 
political refugee entitled to asylum in this country? He had been in- 
volved in an unsuccessful uprising in a Lithuanian village in which 
one or more persons had been killed and the village partly destroyed 
by fire. Grace became convinced that he was a political rebel who 
had taken part in an attempt to resist a despotic and oppressive 
government. He was, by all of our laws and all of our traditions, 
entitled to an asylum in America. Grace was wonderful in her re- 
sourceful organization of the material for his defense before the 
United States commissioner who had charge of the hearings. It was 


2 See the Tenements of Chicago (University of Chicago Press, 1936), chap. xi, and 
American Journal of Sociology, XVI (1908), 145. 
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her first great “case,” and I shall never forget the evening in the old 
residents’ dining-room at Hull-House when Grace came back with 
her dramatic story of the last day of the trial and her report that 
the commissioner had refused the Russian government’s request for 
extradition and the quiet Lithuanian carpenter had been set free 
and allowed to go back to his work. Miss Addams and Miss Lathrop 
were there and were as thrilled as the rest of us by her exciting story. 

I have re-read recently the series of annual reports which my sister 
wrote as director of the Immigrants’ Protective League, and I con- 
tinue to think that they are the most interesting agency reports I 
have ever read. Here was a whole series of problems in the pioneer 
field of public welfare administration, which everyone had neglected 
except the federal deporting and prosecuting authorities. Here were 
the eager, ambitious, homesick men and women, arriving after un- 
told hardships in the steerage of those days and trying to find work 
so that they could repay their passage money and send something 
back to help the family at home. They too often found exploitation 
and a failure on the part of our public authorities to enforce the 
legislation that should have made exploitation impossible. The new 
immigrants promptly accepted the most disagreeable and poorly 
paid jobs; even those who had been skilled workers at home were 
driven to accept unskilled jobs at long hours and low wages and, 
not infrequently, under conditions that undermined health and 
morals. 

Some of the most appealing cases were those of the men and 
women who had broken down physically under the strain of the 
new standards of work. During her first year as director of the 
League I remember how interested Grace became in trying to 
find a way to help a Polish girl who was dying of an incurable malady 
in the Cook County Hospital. The girl, who had been here less than 
two years and could speak very little English, was overjoyed when 

3 In a recent letter Judge Julian W. Mack, now of the United States Circuit Court 
in New York, wrote: “I doubt whether anyone of the larger public can appreciate what 
Grace meant to Chicago, to the country, and to social work, as much as I do. I have al- 
ways said that her work in the Immigrants’ Protective League and her annual reports 
were the best of any organization with which I have ever been connected or of which I 


have known. Her vision equaled her wisdom, and both were of the highest order. 
Heart and head went together in all that she did.” 
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a Polish visitor from the League came to see her. She had been, of 
course, cruelly homesick; but she was very happy when my sister 
proposed that they arrange for her deportation, which in this case 
would pay her expenses back to the home she had despaired of ever 
seeing again. No one thought she would survive the ocean-crossing. 
But her joy, as she set out, was almost heartbreaking, and she ac- 
tually did live to see her family, her old home in Galicia, and her old 
friends before she died. 

During the first months she was with the League, Grace began a 
long and very discouraging struggle with the employment agencies, 
both the private agencies and the very incompetent public employ- 
ment offices. Her interest in the development of a competent public 
employment service began at that time—more than thirty years 
ago. She promptly discovered that the Illinois state employment 
agencies, of which there were three in the city of Chicago, gave 
little or no help to the immigrant.‘ 

She found that the immigrant, forced to obtain work through the 
private employment agent, was always overcharged;> that he often 
did not get any work at all even after he had paid a large fee; or 
that the work lasted only a few days and he was left stranded at an 
impossible distance from the city labor markets. 

I remember her indignation about the unhappy experiences of a 
group of some fifty Hungarians who had paid a dishonest employ- 
ment agent their pooled savings of $750 for some jobs, supposedly in 
Arkansas. When they got to their destination, they found the jobs 
were not there. They had to walk back to Chicago, and one of the men 
was shot by the police in a town where they were trying to board a 
freight. Then there were the Polish laborers who had paid $100 
for ten jobs in Wyoming and found there was no work when they got 

4 She published the results of a study of ‘‘The Chicago Employment Agency and the 
Immigrant Worker,”’ American Journal of Sociology, XIV (November, 1908), 289-305. 
Early in the following year she published studies of the Greeks (ibid., XV, 379-93) 


and the Bulgarians (Survey, XXI, 653-60), who had established large foreign colonies 
near Hull-House. 

5 Although the maximum “‘registration fee” that the employment agent could charge 
was fixed by statute at $2.00, the law had been interpreted by the attorney-general as 
in no way limiting the right of private contract. The agents said frankly: ‘‘We charge 
all we can get.” 
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there. They walked back to Chicago in midwinter. One young Pole 
had frozen his foot; and, with no money to pay for a doctor, and com- 
pelled to walk on and on, he finally reached Chicago after blood 
poisoning had set in. My sister’s Polish visitor found him at the 
County Hospital, where the foot had been amputated. Grace was 
full of righteous indignation about the plight of some of these men, 
who were often ashamed to tell their story. ‘Everyone cheats a 
greenhorn,” they said, and wanted to hide—even from those anxious 
to help them—what they considered a reflection on their intelli- 
gence. There was also a group of Bulgarians who were shipped out 
to Springfield, Illinois, only to walk back in midwinter; and a group 
of Macedonians who had a similar experience that same winter. 

Her organization of a series of meetings with influential groups 
in the Union League Club and the Commercial Club, at which she 
presented the results of her study of the better employment agency 
laws in other states, led to a public demand for a new law, which she 
carefully drafted with the help of Professor Freund, who, as her 
“legislative chairman,” reported at the League’s first annual meeting 
that her new law for the control of private employment agencies 
had been passed that year. It seemed a wonderful initial victory. 

In 1909 she attended her first meeting of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction (now the National Conference of Social 
Work) and helped Miss Addams prepare a report for the Committee 
on Immigration and spoke informally at Miss Addams’ request. 
She came home very happy because Miss Addams had been elected 
president of the Conference—the first time in the history of the 
National Conference that a woman had been so honored. I remem- 
ber how Grace amused us in the old Hull-House dining-room with 
the story of some of the older members of the Conference who said, 
with serious misgivings, that of course it was a very radical change, 
electing a woman, and her comment that, after all, they had taken 
thirty-six years to think it over and get ready for it, so it ‘“‘wasn’t 
anything done hastily or without giving proper thought to their 
rash action.” 


LOST IMMIGRANT GIRLS 


Toward the end of the year she began a series of weekly articles® 
on immigration, called “Within the City’s Gates,” for the old Chi- 


6 Beginning December 9, 1909, and continuing for more than six months. 
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cago Evening Post. The titles of many of these articles suggest 
the problems she was meeting, day by day, in her work. There 
was, for example, the story of the “Lost Immigrant Girls’’—those 
girls who were traveling alone, who had been put on the proper train 
for Chicago by federal inspectors at Ellis Island, and who never 
reached Chicago. What became of them? Some of them undoubt- 
edly were in Chicago, where perhaps they stumbled into a group of 
Landsleute who were usually kind even if they did not know how 
to find the missing relatives. Sometimes they had an address that no 
one could read or an address that had been re-written until it was 
meaningless. They sometimes got off at South Chicago instead of 
Chicago; their trains arrived ahead of time, or very late, and the 
relatives, who sometimes waited and watched for hours, failed to 
find them. The immigrants and their relatives and friends were 
often—and in fact, usually—very helpless people, who did not know 
how to find each other even when they were both in Chicago. A 
nice Scandinavian working-man came in to see my sister after this 
article was published and gave her $5.00 for the League. His story 
was that his sister had been one of the “‘lost girls’’ some years earlier, 
and she had never been found. The brother told of receiving the 
telegram from Ellis Island, telling when his sister had left and where 
and when she would arrive in Chicago. He eagerly met that train 
and countless others, but he never found her. He had put all his 
savings into buying her ticket and had waited so patiently for the 
day when they would have a “home’”’ together. He offered his con- 
tribution to the work Grace was doing and said: ‘I would like to 
help you to help other girls like my sister.” 

Grace soon had her work for immigrant girls carefully planned 
and organized. She arranged with the federal immigration authori- 
ties to have the names of all arriving immigrant girls coming alone 
to Chicago sent to the League, and during that first year her small 
staff not only met the immigrant trains but visited more than 4,000 
of these girls, nearly half of whom were Polish. 

She was much concerned about the large numbers of Polish girls 
coming to Chicago alone each year and trying to adjust quickly to 
the very sudden change in their mode of life. Most of the Polish 
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girls visited had done farm work at home, and others had been 
servants or seamstresses. Very few had ever worked in factories. In 
Chicago she found these farm girls working in hotels, restaurants, 
or hospitals, scrubbing or washing dishes from ten to fifteen hours 
a day, and earning from four to six dollars a week and two meals a 
day in payment. She also found them working in the stock yards, 
in laundries, in tobacco factories, and in a great variety of the differ- 
ent kinds of heavy factory work done in Chicago. 

She found that the girls when first visited, expected to learn Eng- 
lish as a matter of course and were glad to be told of night schools 
in the neighborhood. But a year of working twelve or more hours 
a day often destroyed their ambition. “I can’t do it—I’m too tired 
when I get home,” or “I get home too late: classes begin at 7:00 
or 7:30,” and “No one talks English at the factory, I don’t believe 
I'll ever learn,” were the usual explanations.’ Grace was an 
active member of the Women’s Trade Union League and worked 
for an eight-hour day for women and for a legal Saturday half- 
holiday, so that the girls would have some time when they were not 
too weary for education or recreation. 

My sister became, almost instinctively, a liberal immigrationist 
with respect for, and confidence in, the “new immigration.” She 
worked out a plan for a domestic immigration policy with the federal 
government giving advice and help to the immigrants admitted, 
instead of concentrating on debarment and deportation. Speaking 
before a Congressional Committee,* she said that she deeply re- 
gretted the fact that almost every discussion of the immigration 
problem since 1900 and every important congressional investiga- 
tion, even the series of Immigration Commission reports, 1908-11, 
had been more or less futile as to any useful results because “all 
the facts collected have been turned into an argument for or against 
the restriction of immigration.” She pointed out that “all the com- 
plex social and industrial problems of American life’”’ would remain, 
regardless of what was done about exclusion. She thought it was 
important to “develop those agencies designed to protect the im- 


7 League Annual Report, 1909-10, pp. 21-23. 
8 Hearings before the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, January, 
1912. 
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migrant against exploitation and to insure his proper Americaniza- 
tion.” 

At this particular Congressional Hearing she was challenged by 
a congressman who was sure that the “new immigration” could not 
be “assimilated.’’ But she would not agree. The great difference, 
she said, lay in the fact that we had all known large numbers of rep- 
resentatives of the older immigrant groups; we knew there were Ger- 
mans who succeeded and Germans who failed, Germans who were 
public spirited and Germans who were selfish, like the rest of us; 
and we did not dismiss the whole group because some of them had 
been undesirable. The new immigrants, however, were often cherged 
with being ‘“‘quite unassimilable” on very insufficient evidence. The 
average American, she said, knew very few Greeks, Bulgarians, or 
Poles and when he met a keeper of a Greek shoe-shining parlor, was 
“shocked to find that he did not have the beauty of an Apollo or 
the statesmanship of a Pericles, and usually concluded that the 
Greeks had degenerated and ought to be excluded from the United 
States.’’ She told of a traveler who found a group of Poles working 
on a western railroad and was disappointed that they were not like 
Thaddeus of Warsaw and the Poles he had dreamed about in his 
high-school days; and he was sure the Poles were no longer desirable 
citizens for America. 

At the National Conference of Social Work that year, she followed 
a speaker who was a sanitary engineer who had made a special study 
of epidemics of typhoid fever. He found that they usually began in 
a foreign colony (in the poorest section of the city) and often spread 
to other sections. He said this was due to the fact that immigrants 
were accustomed to a pure water supply at home and therefore were 
more quickly affected by impure water than the Americans, who 
represented the survival of the fittest, as far as the effect of contami- 
nated water was concerned. But he didn’t know my sister when he 
proposed, as a remedy, the further restriction of immigration. She 
immediately challenged him in her humorous and vigorous way. She 
said that of course she didn’t understand the methods of sanitary 
engineers but she would propose that we should have a pure water 
supply even for native Americans. She felt strongly about it be- 
cause she, a native American, had had a bad case of typhoid fever 
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when she was young, and she had got this in a small town, called 
Broken Bow, Nebraska, where there were no immigrants to get or 
to spread the disease. So she advocated better sanitary measures, 
rather than the restriction of immigration, as the proper method of 
dealing with a contaminated water supply. 

Another article in the Post series dealt with the hardships of 
families who were reported for deportation on the “pauper charge,” 
when all they needed was a little temporary help. She found that 
immigrants suffered greatly and often unjustly from the federal de- 
barment and deportation proceedings because they did not under- 
stand what their rights were under the law and because of their in- 
ability to state their case properly. When a hard-working man had 
put all his savings into the purchase of steamship tickets for sisters 
or brothers, or for a wife and children, and then got a telegram from 
Ellis Island that the relatives who had actually crossed the ocean 
and seemed near at hand had been debarred and would be deported 
immediately, the man often did nothing but grieve over his mis- 
fortune. If he got to my sister in time, the necessary machinery was 
promptly set in motion for filing affidavits, providing for good hos- 
pital care for the illness responsible for debarment, taking an appeal 
to the proper official so that the deportation could be prevented or at 
least ‘‘stayed” until the man had time to go on to New York and see 
his relatives once more—all of this work she thought should be a part 
of the legal governmental procedure because she thought American 
legislation was designed to protect the rights of every man under the 
law. She worked in a friendly way with the federal officials, locally 
and nationally; and some of them were interested in her new point of 
view, presented in her clear and direct way, about their ex parte 
administration of the immigration laws. She was an appealing and 
forceful speaker with a rare gift of humor, and won many friends 
for the immigration policies she advocated and for the League’s pro- 
tective work. She was largely instrumental in persuading President 
Taft to veto in 1912 the so-called “Literacy Test’ for immigrants 
passed by Congress. She believed in maintaining in this country 
the “right of asylum,” and her statement was impressive when she 
said that a belief in this public policy was not “radicalism” but a 
heritage that had been handed down to her by nine generations of 
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American ancestors who had made every sacrifice to establish and 
to maintain this right. 


PROTECTING IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS 


One of her Post articles dealt with the mistreatment of immigrants 
at certain railroad stations, where, after the immigrant trains ar- 
rived, the weary passengers were loaded into old express wagons 
or were carried away by untrustworthy cab-drivers—somewhere— 
anywhere—and then left stranded wherever and whenever the ex- 
pressman (or cabman) chose to leave them. It was not strange that 
some of them were “‘lost.”’ 

Grace moved vigorously on the exploiting cab-drivers and express- 
men and finally enlisted the help of the influential Commercial Club 
of Chicago. With the help of the Commercial Club she appealed to 
the federal government for assistance in her attempt to put an end 
to the old dishonest and disgracefully mercenary system. Something 
over a year ago, I met my sister at a railroad station when she re- 
turned from one of her long trips west. When we got home and were 
getting out of the cab, the driver said to her: “Oh, no, I don’t take 
any money from you, Miss Abbott. You don’t remember me, do 
you?” Ina flash she said: “Why, you’re John, aren’t you, and you 
used to be at Polk and Dearborn streets.’”’ He laughed as he carried 
her luggage and said: “Sure, Miss Abbott, and don’t you remember 
how you was fighting us fellows all the time? But you know, we 
always kinda liked you because you was fair about it—and some- 
times you know we felt kinda sorry for them folks ourselves—honest, 
we did. No, I don’t want to take any money from you, Miss Abbott. 
I was sure glad to see you again. I didn’t think you’d remember me.”’ 
He was so obviously glad to see her that she laughed heartily; but 
she said a little grimly after he had gone: “You know, he was one 
of the very worst of those cabmen at the Polk Street station. I 
finally had to have him arrested.” Apparently he knew that he had 
deserved what he got. 

Finally she decided to accept the offer of an old office building 
owned by one of the railroads and located near the station which was 
the chief terminal for most of the immigrant trains. Her plan, which 
the railway officials decided they would help her to carry out, was 
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to bring the immigrants over to a large waiting-room, which she had 
furnished with Mr. Rosenwald’s help, and to let them stay there 
comfortably until their relatives arrived or until the foreign visitors 
of the League could help them find their friends or a new home. 
Grace hoped to show, by this demonstration, that official supervi- 
sion was necessary and practical; and in a few years she succeeded. 

At first she encountered the organized opposition of the cab and 
expressmen, the “runners,” and other hangers-on against whom 
her efforts were mainly directed. During the first six months they 
prevented her from doing much more than “hold the fort.” But, 
although friendly agreements, complaints to the Inspector of Vehi- 
cles, suspensions, and arrests, all seemed equally futile for a time, 
ultimately their effect was felt. During the first six months her 
workers succeeded in bringing across from the station to the League 
office and in arranging for the delivery of fewer than 2,000 men and 
women; the next year they had done this for 5,000; the next year for 
more than 15,000; and in 1913 for more than 40,000. 

She carefully organized a method of recording the name, address, 
and nationality of every immigrant, together with the name of the 
person to whom he had been released. In many cases this was a 
relative or friend; but with every trainload it was always necessary 
to refuse to allow girls or men to be taken away by people who pre- 
tended to be their relatives, but who, when the immigrants were 
questioned in their own language, were found to be entire strangers 
to them. Those whose relatives and friends did not call for them and 
could not be reached by telephone were sent to their address, if it 
seemed a correct one, in a cab or on the streetcar, guided by a 
special messenger. A safe, orderly, quiet procedure had been substi- 
tuted for a dangerous confusion that often became pandemonium. 

A wide acquaintance in the various foreign colonies often enabled 
the League’s foreign visitors to find the missing friends or relatives. 
A Russian boy had been brought to her office with an Ashland 
Avenue address, but no one at that address knew anything about the 
boy. On talking with him, the Russian visitor discovered that he 
had started with a brother, that the two had become separated be- 
fore they reached the port of embarkation, and the boy had sailed 
without the address of his Chicago relative, and ignorant of what 
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had become of his brother. The address on Ashland Avenue to 
which he clung very tenaciously had been given him by a passenger 
on the boat, who had told him he would never be admitted to the 
United States unless he was able to give an address to which he was 
going. The boy hoped that on Ashland Avenue he might find his 
chance acquaintance and so would be spared the necessity of re- 
vealing his plight and, as he supposed, lay himself liable to immedi- 
ate deportation. But after the disappointing result of the trip to 
Ashland Avenue, the League visitor took the boy out with her to a 
colony of Russians who came from the same district as the boy, and 
his brother was actually found. 

I remember her story of a Polish girl who had only the ad- 
dress ‘South Chicago” and was put off the train at that station and 
wandered about for some time. The girl was finally picked up by the 
police and brought to the League. The next day the aunt was ac- 
tually found in a Polish colony in South Chicago by one of the 
League’s visitors. 

Finally, Grace succeeded in'getting the act of Congress that she had 
been advocating, which provided for the establishment of what she 
called ‘interior immigration stations,” like the stations maintained 
at ports of entry. The immigrant, after being admitted, was no 
longer to be left by the government to shift for himself; but under 
the new provisions for the “interior stations” in the immigration act, 
immigrants would have official protection until they were discharged 
to their friends or relatives. The act also provided that on their way 
to Chicago immigrant passengers would be in charge of immigration 
officials—inspectors for men and matrons for women.’ There were to 
be no more “‘lost girls.” 

The Chicago federal immigration station was opened at long last 
in 1916, fully equipped and ready for use; but by that time the Euro- 
pean war had practically brought the immigration movement to a 
standstill. The new station was soon turned over for some war ac- 
tivities. 

PROTECTING IMMIGRANT SAVINGS 

In the second year at the League Grace began her work to prevent 

the exploitation of the immigrants who intrusted their savings to the 


9 League Annual Report, January 1, 1914, pp. 8-11. 
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small private banks, usually called “immigrant banks” at that time. 
There was then no regulation of private banking in Illinois; and any 
man could open a “‘bank,” without any formalities, and receive de- 
posits of immigrant savings for transmission abroad or for safekeep- 
ing; and the unscrupulous found that dishonest policies in connection 
with these “banks” were as safe as they were profitable. Sometimes 
the dishonest “banker” had his bank made a subpostal station and 
thus gave the immigrant the impression that the United States gov- 
ernment stood behind all the receipts that were issued. Gradually the 
members of an immigrant group would begin to hear that money 
they had sent home had never been received, and a “run” on the 
bank would begin. Criminal prosecutions of these banks were dis- 
missed because the only evidence that the money intrusted to the 
“banker” had not been sent was in the form of letters, cablegrams, 
or affidavits, which were not accepted as evidence in a criminal 
prosecution in this country. In most cases the amounts sent were 
comparatively small sums saved out of a man’s unskilled wage; 
word that the money had not been received was slow in coming; 
when protest was made to the “‘banker,” he always had some story 
about how it had been ‘“‘delayed but had been sent’’; and the man 
then waited to hear again, perhaps he was ‘‘shipped out’’ on a job 
and was completely at a loss to know what to do. If sufficiently 
pressed, the “banker” sometimes sent the money after having had 
the use of it for a considerable time.*? During periods of busi- 
ness depression and acute unemployment, “‘bank’’ failures were fre- 
quent and very hard for the people, who were then without work 
and unable to save anything at all. 

My sister’s office was crowded after the failure of the Greek-Amer- 
ican bank at Blue Island and Halsted streets, which I think was 
called the Atlas Bank and which took approximately $75,000 out of 
the colony in that vicinity and caused great excitement and distress 
in the neighborhood. 

There was a colony of Little Russians near Hull-House, and one 
of the “bankers” there," who came from the province of Kiev, had 
first worked for several years in a factory in St. Louis before he 


10 League Annual Report, 1910-11, pp. 20-21. 
" [bid., January 1, 1915, pp. 10-12. 
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came to Chicago to open a “bank.” This man used to write Russian 
letters for illiterate immigrants, and he assured everyone that he 
had many friends among American manufacturers to whom he 
would recommend them for good jobs. Then suddenly he disap- 
peared. Most of his depositors were Little Russians, and I remember 
how moved Grace was by the story of one young man, about seven- 
teen years old, who had earned $10 a week in a tin-can factory. He 
had about $45 on deposit in the bank, his very hard-earned savings, 
and had given the banker $28 to send to his mother. It was never 
received. He was stricken with fear that his mother would think he 
had forgotten her. Another one of the Little Russians was a laborer 
earning $1.75 a day who, in the year he had been in the United 
States, had saved and, as he thought, sent $100 to his wife. But this, 
to him magnificent sum, was never sent, and he was deeply grieved 
not merely by the loss of the money but because of the probable 
hardship of his family in Europe and the fear that his wife and 
children would think he no longer cared for them. 

My sister’s method of attack on the banking situation was typical 
of her other policies. She studied the law carefully and its effects, 
in the light of the social conditions she found, and then made up her 
mind what the changes in the law ought to be. Grace was not only 
active in trying to get changes in the state banking law, but she also 
hoped that, while she was making an effort to rnove the state to take 
some action, something could be done in the way of municipal regu- 
lation as a temporary expedient. An ordinance modeled on the lines 
of the New York and Pennsylvania statutes was discussed in a com- 
mittee of the City Council, and Grace was present at the hearings 
and gave support to the ordinance, although she believed that regu- 
lation belonged to the state. 


THE CHILDREN OF IMMIGRANTS 


Some of my sister’s earliest child welfare interests concerned the 
children of immigrants. The miserably incompetent enforcement of 
the compulsory education and child labor laws meant that these 
children went to work when they should have been in school. Grace 
moved swiftly in getting them out of the candy and sausage factories 
into the school system. But this was not easy. First, she developed 
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a well-organized plan of having the names and addresses of all the 
immigrant children between six and sixteen years of age coming to 
Illinois by way of Ellis Island sent to the League by the Ellis island 
commissioner. She sent these to the superintendents of schools in the 
various cities of the state. Her own visitors called at the homes of the 
more than 1,200 children who came to Chicago in a single year. The 
majority of the Chicago children, 95 per cent, were regularly enrolled 
in school; and her theory that immigrant parents were eager t ) have 
their children take advantage of our educational opportunities was 
confirmed by these visits. The few who were found to be illegally at 
work were, of course, taken to school. But there were immigrant fam- 
ilies arriving who had been advised to “step up” the children’s ages on 
the immigration records so that a child who was only ten seemed to 
have legal evidence of being fourteen. Grace promptly wrote to the 
home country for copies of the family birth certificates. She used to 
say that everywhere in Europe, except in the earthquake regions of 
Italy, where the records had been damaged, it was easier to get evi- 
dence of age than it was in America. She was enthusiastic about Miss 
Lathrop’s early movement for getting birth registration established 
in this country and always believed that birth-registration legislation 
in the states, which the Children’s Bureau promoted, was one of the 
basic measures of protective work for children. These visits to the 
newly arrived immigrant family had, she thought, far-reaching 
effects. The entire foreign neighborhood was impressed with the 
American belief in the value of education.” 

I remember one large Italian family near Hull-House in which the 
mother and the little girl were working when the father seemed 
to be perfectly competent to support the family. There was a 
long struggle, including the getting of the Italian birth certificate. 
Grace had an amusing story of going over herself one day to make 
sure about what was happening. And here was Carmelita, who had 
been removed from the factory, not to go to school, but to scrub 
the kitchen floor at home and to do the housework. Grace explained 


12 The many problems of the education of the immigrant are discussed by my sis- 
ter in her book, The Immigrant and the Community (1917), chap. ix; her report for the 
Massachusetts Immigration Commission (see below, p. 377); and her Illinois Com- 
mission report (see below, p. 384). 
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t. the man in her most vigorous way that he must work and the 
little girl was to go to school. He shrugged his shoulders when he 
replied, “I have to stay home. So many ladies are coming here all 
the time!” But she finally solved the family’s problem by finding 
that the man was really a skilled carpenter, who, like many other 
immigrants, found it easier in the general confusion of the new life 
to get.a “pick-and-shovel job” than one in his own trade. My sister 
arranged to have Hull-House lend the money to pay his union dues, 
and then a carpenter job was not hard to find. And he was a really 
good carpenter, as it turned out; and the family became quite pros- 
perous and enjoyed the progress that the children made in school. 

She also tried to get the downstate superintendents to co-operate. 
She found that in the cities and towns outside of Chicago the school 
Superintendent was, in most cases, eager to respond to her request for 
help for immigrant children and would write to tell her how glad he 
had been to be told about the little boys and how quickly he had 
got them out of the local mill and had explained to the parents 
themselves that in America the children must go to school and not 
to the factories. Of course, there were always a few of these superin- 
tendents who moved her to wrath by writing that there was no use 
trying to explain American laws to such ignorant parents and by 
wanting to deport the whole family at once. 


A FAIR DEAL FOR THE IMMIGRANT IN THE COURTS 


My sister’s concern about the immigrant in the courts" led her to 
see that constructive social reform was greatly needed in the munic- 
ipal courts, and she appealed to the Bar Association for help for 
the unfortunate men who often were arrested, tried, and convicted 
without understanding the charges against them. She was shocked 
to find that there were no competent interpreters to assist in 
the preliminary examination of the person arrested to decide 
whether or not he should be booked, and to explain in advance 
of the trial the charge against him and his right to secure witnesses 
and employ counsel. She urged that interpreters should be selected 


13 See her articles in the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, II (1911), 554- 
67, and VI (1915), 522-32. 
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by civil service to translate the charge, the meaning of the jury 
waiver, and all the testimony. She found that in some of the crimi- 
nal branches of the Municipal Court the court officials (usually 
clerks) were used for interpreting; in others, policemen were used; 
in still others, the court depended largely upon people who were 
“picked up in the courtroom”; and sometimes, when interpreters 
could not be found in this way, they got along the best they could 
without any! When she asked if that was not rather hard on the 
men who had been charged, she was told: ‘‘Well, we don’t have very 
many of these cases!”’ 

She found, for example, that a Bohemian was regularly used to 
interpret for Poles, Slovaks, Croatians, Servians; and, while he might 
be able to do this, and he probably could understand something of 
what was being said because of the general similarity of the language, 
nevertheless he did not ‘“‘appreciate the finer distinctions which are 
so important in a trial.”” Nor was there, with the “hit and miss” 
method of securing interpreters, any guaranty of honesty and impar- 
tiality. A police officer, and especially one who had had anything to 
do with a man’s arrest, was not, of course, a proper interpreter. Grace 
objected also to the cases where the prosecuting attorney was used as 
an interpreter, or where a relative of the defendant or complainant 
was used. That is, she knew that, even if they were honest, they 
could not be impartial, and sometimes a change in the emphasis 
alone made a great difference in the mind of the judge. 

She also wanted public defenders, or, as she called them, ‘‘attor- 
neys for the defense,’’ employed by both city and county. She 
found that when an immigrant was arrested and was, for the first 
time in his life in need of the services of a lawyer, he usually secured 
one upon the recommendation of the nearest saloonkeeper or immi- 
grant “banker,” who recommended one who had agreed to pay him 
a percentage of the fee; or the man asked the police to get him a 
lawyer; or he followed the advice of his fellow-prisoners; or, worst 
of all, he used one of the questionable attorneys who regularly solici- 
ted business in the jail. More than a score of lawyers of the lowest 
grade, both in honesty and ability, went to the jail regularly to go 
over the lists of names of those brought in during the preceding 
twenty-four hours and to secure clients in this way. 
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She succeeded in getting the Chicago Bar Association to recom- 
mend in its annual report that lawyers whose salaries were paid by 
the civic organizations of the city should be kept at the munici- 
pal branch courts;'4 and although some progress was made and the 
Bar Association became interested, she found this a very discourag- 
ing situation. Grace herself pressed an occasional case before the 
Association’s “grievance committee” in order to have a thoroughly 
dishonest attorney recommended for disbarment proceedings. She 
was extraordinarily successful with these cases. She always waited 
until she had a flagrant case, and then she had her facts so well 
in hand and was so absolutely fearless about facing the unscrupu- 
lous man that she made a great impression on the committee. 
A very distinguished Chicago lawyer once told me that he could not 
understand how anyone not a lawyer could have handled as com- 
petently as she did a case against a very menacing shyster who had 
been literally “preying” upon the poorest immigrants. He had heard 
from one of the younger lawyers an account of the hearing before 
the Bar Association’s Committee and he said: “I would not have 
believed it possible for anyone not an experienced practicing attor- 
ney to do what your sister did. She is not only a remarkably able 
woman, but she is wonderfully courageous.” 

In connection with her work for immigrants she came to know 
personally a good many men and women who were in prison solely 
because of their poverty. She helped me a great deal in some work 
I had in hand when I served as statistician for a Chicago City Coun- 
cil Committee on Crime. Together we set out the statistics from the 
House of Correction in a proper way; and these statistics showed 
that about four-fifths of all the prisoners were committed for the 
nonpayment of fines—men who were so foreign as not to know what 
was being said and often, at the same time, so poor they could not 
employ anyone to defend them. And of course, they had no money 
to pay the fines so quickly ordered. A Polish girl who had had no 
place to go, had wandered on the streets until she became very filthy 
and verminous. When Grace found her in the House of Correction, 
there was a charge of disorderly conduct against her. Grace tried to 


14 See her Annual Report, 1911-12, p. 17. 
148 Report of the Statistician, City Council Committee on Crime (1915), pp. 19-93. 
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find out what the girl had done and how she had been disorderly. 
The judge finally had said: ‘“‘Well she had no place to go and was 
obviously verminous, and I thought there was nothing to do but 
send her to the House of Correction to get ‘cleaned up.’ ” 

Grace served as chairman of the special Committee on Penal 
and Correctional Institutions, appointed in 1915 by the chief justice 
of the Chicago Municipal Court, and wrote the report ‘What Should 
Be Done for Chicago’s Women Offenders”’ (1916), in which she ad- 
vocated abolishing the department for women prisoners at the Coun- 
ty Jail and establishing a House of Shelter for Women. We went 
together to Sing Sing that year to see Thomas Mott Osborne. We 
had very little money, and the trip meant quite a sacrifice for both 
of us. But it was a wonderful experience that neither of us ever 
forgot. 

IMMIGRATION AT THE SOURCE 

Grace took leave of absence from time to time for special work. 
At the end of her third year with the League she went to central 
Europe to study the problem of immigration at the source. She was 
given leave of absence for four months and went alone to Hungary, 
Croatia, and Galicia. 

Her account of her impressions of central Europe, published in a 
League report, is full of interesting comments on the reasons for 
emigration from the old Austria-Hungary. She had spent a great 
deal of time studying reports on central Europe and was greatly 
interested in the newer books, like Seton-Watson’s. She visited many 
of the peasant villages and found the peasant holdings ‘‘subdivided 
among the children in each generation until the narrow ribbon-like 
strip of land which a peasant owns is quite inadequate for his sup- 
port.’’ On some of her difficult trips to remote Hungarian villages 
she was accompanied by Mme Pelenyi, whose son was the Chi- 
cago consul under the old empire. Mme Pelenyi gave invaluable 
help regarding Old World emigration problems. 

In what was then called Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, she met a 
university professor who was very kind to her and who helped her 
in many ways. She wanted to know how he explained the great 
Polish emigration—why were so many Poles coming to America? 
He told her that the first thing she needed to understand was that 
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the peasants did not leave because they needed work, for there was 
plenty of work for them there at home; he knew landlords whose 
crops were rotting in the ground because the men and women of the 
neighborhood had all gone to America. It was, he thought, “‘a fever 
which was running through the entire peasantry.” The peasants 
went to the United States as he might go to the next street. 

But when Grace went on and visited the region he had de- 
scribed, she saw “‘a potato field on which there were so many people 
working that they almost touched elbows as they moved across the 
field.”” Guided by the local priest, she visited the various types of 
houses in the village—the poorest as well as the best. 

At first [she said] one felt the appeal of the picturesque, for the little low 
cottages were thatched roofed, freshly white-washed, and usually had flowers in 
their queer little windows. But there was nothing picturesque about the dirt 
floors, the absence of chimneys and furniture, and the long distance that all the 
water had to be carried. The school, although comparatively new, was dirty 
and poorly equipped: When it was dark, most of the population gathered in the 
little village square and were paid 25 cents for their day’s work. 

She went on a little farther to the east; and there she found, in 
the neighborhood of a beet-sugar factory, ‘‘a field which seemed to be 
alive with men and women who were digging and topping beets. 
They were given, in return for their labor, two-thirds of the leaves”’; 
and she found that “even with this payment they had turned away 
120 men and women who had applied for work that morning.” 
While she found better wages and better conditions near the sugar 
factory and other supplementary industries—a distillery, a big dairy 
—she found that, even from the beautiful estates of Prince Lubomir- 
ski, who employed great numbers of peasants, people were emigrat- 
ing in large numbers. She thought that their social and economic 
life was so settled that, although it kept many of them quietly 
plodding on, it also sent many to try their luck in America. Grace 
also thought the class distinctions were an important cause of emi- 
gration. The peasant found it much simpler to break entirely with the 
past, to abandon the picturesque costume, the little farm, the de- 
pendence on the landlord of his neighborhood, and to risk everything 
on possible success in the new world of which he dreamed. In 
Europe the apparent certainty that nothing could change either for 
themselves or their children actually drove them away. 
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In visiting the families of some of the men and women she had 
known in Chicago, she heard stories of America that were not always 
pleasant. She heard many times of the savings that had been lost in 
immigrant banks and was shown in one place a long list of banks 
that had failed during the past year in America. She was taken to 
see some women whose husbands had married again in America 
and had left them without any support. She was told of men who 
had returned sick or injured; and one man whose son had been 
injured in an American factory said, with pardonable bitterness: 
“Yes, they bring us back a few hundred crowns, but they leave their 
eyes and their legs with you.” When she came out of a great modern 
factory in Hungary, which was equipped with the latest improved 
machinery and devices for purifying the air, she saw a woman thresh- 
ing her grain in the same way that it was done a thousand years 
ago. Struck by the contrast, she stopped to speak with the woman 
and learned that her son-in-law had died of pneumonia in the Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago. She and her daughter had already man- 
aged to send over $100 to pay the funeral expenses, and they were 
trying to save and send $200 more because ‘“‘funerals, like everything 
else, were very expensive in America.” She did not know the name of 
the undertaker, but her daughter would know when she came at 
night. Grace could not wait to see the daughter, but she certainly 
made it clear to the old woman pounding her wheat that she ought 
not to send any more money to the undertaker. Like all the Slovak 
peasants, although very poor she had her chests of embroidered 
clothes, some of which she had inherited and some of which she had 
embroidered herself. She did not display any of these with the same 
feeling that she exhibited when she showed my sister a little cheap 
American baby hood which was ornamented with two mice. She 
was treasuring it not because it was a present from the father to his 
child—both of whom were gone—but apparently she was treasuring 
it because it was an example of the beautiful things to be found in 
America and which, but for their misfortune, she and her daughter 
had hoped to enjoy. 

But it was the faith in America, and not the occasional criticism, 
that impressed Grace most. She met a judge who had visited the 
United States some years before and who talked to her very intelli- 
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gently about Miss Addams and Judge Mack. Although she was 
much impressed with his carefully thought-out and well-adminis- 
tered plan for the care of dependent children in Hungary, he was 
apparently discouraged by his efforts to improve the conditions of 
the children. She was surprised when he told her that it was one of 
the great regrets of his life that he had not gone to America to live, 
and he was determined that his son should not make that mistake; 
and she was quite moved when he said: “‘Whatever is wrong in the 
United States, idealism still lives.”” Grace always said that many of 
the very humble immigrants believed this, and she thought it was 
fortunate for America that we had great numbers of people coming 
here to remind us of the “promise of American life” and insisting 
that it should not be forgotten.*s 

Grace also was on leave of absence in 1914, when she served as 
secretary of the Massachusetts Immigration Commission appointed 
to report to the legislature; and she prepared the comprehensive re- 
port (Mass. House No. 2300) on the Immigrant in Massachusetts 
which led to new legislation giving greater protection to immigrants 
in that state. The Massachusetts Commission was anxious to keep 
her there permanently to pave the way for the new machinery and 
then set up the new administration, and they were much surprised 
that anyone could possibly prefer to live in Chicago rather than 
Boston, especially when Boston offered a substantially higher salary. 
But Grace had no thought of leaving Chicago. “I belong to the 
Middle West,” she always said. 


A PACIFIST IN THE WORLD WAR 


My sister was one of the most sincere pacifists I have ever known. 
She used to say: “Sometimes I think I really ought to belong to the 
Quaker meeting like mother’s family.”’ 

First, there had been the Baltic War, and she encountered almost 
every day evidence of the legacy of ill-will and resentment which it 
left with the Greeks and Bulgarians who had lived side by side near 
Hull-House. Then came 1914 and the endless appeals for help. Her 
report told of the way in which the League felt the nearness of the 
war in the individual cases of troubled men and women who came 


5 League Annual Report, 1911-12, pp. 24-30. 
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into her office from day to day. At first there were those who were 
on their way to America when the war began, and arrived after 
many delays and sometimes after much real suffering; there were 
those who were not citizens of the country in which they lived— 
for example, Russian subjects who were given twenty-four hours to 
get out of Germany and came to America as refugees; there were 
those who were already in the United States and, because of one 
reason or another, had been ordered deported and who were in- 
terned at Ellis Island after the outbreak of the war. There 
were those who came in asking for help in getting news of relatives 
from whom no word had come. A Polish girl, for example, came in 
to tell Grace that the cow which had been purchased with the 
money she had earned scrubbing the marble floors of the old Palmer 
House for ten hours a day had been taken by the soldiers the first 
time that the army swept over Russian Poland. She was able to 
bear this cheerfully, however, as her mother and sister still lived; 
and she felt sure she could, in a short time, save the money for a 
second cow. But after that no word came; and she used to come in 
to ask for help in reaching her mother and sister and to inquire, again 
and again and again, whether my sister thought they had been able 
to escape from the soldiers and were, by some miracle, alive and not 
dishonored. 

In the first bewildering days after war was declared, representa- 
tives of all the Slavic groups in Chicago met on the West Side to 
declare Serbia’s cause their own; and the war seemed to those of 
us at Hull-House to involve Chicago in a very real sense. Grace 
was deeply moved by it all and wrote of the futility of “hoping 
against hope that justice might come out of a carnival of injustice 
and brutality.” 

Out of a struggle [she wrote] in which consideration of the wrongs of the 
oppressed has had no part, there can come only more hatred and further in- 
justice, unless international sympathy finds organized expression. Money was be- 
ing sent from Chicago to the Poles, Lithuanians, and Magyars, who had been 
driven out of a thousand burning villages and to the Jews of these same regions 
who were not only homeless but outcasts. All of them alike wanted to join 
their relatives in the United States and immigration was practically sus- 
pended. 
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All the members of the League had, she thought, “subscribed in 
a sense to the doctrine of Garrison that ‘our countrymen are all 
mankind.’ ” “Personally,” she said, “I feel grateful that because of 
immigration this is so literally true that American opportunity for 
world service is for this reason unique.” 

In 1915 she was a delegate to the Women’s Peace Conference at 
The Hague with Miss Addams and Miss Breckinridge. The “‘Lusi- 
tania” was sunk when their boat was on the way over, and there 
was a great deal of concern about their safety. After the Conference 
she went into Belgium and saw Brand Whitlock in Brussels. She 
went to see an old Hull-House friend who was in a camp for German 
prisoners of war in England. She came home a stronger pacifist than 
ever. The next year she organized and served as chairman of the 
Conference of Oppressed or Dependent Nationalities, which was held 
in Washington in 1916. Her call for the Conference pointed out the 
great need of formulating public opinion with regard to the rights 
of submerged nationalities, and pointed to the fact that the United 
States was the appropriate nation to open such discussions because 
of its traditional position in the leadership of those believing in 
self-government and because all the oppressed, as well as the dom- 
inant, nations were represented in our population. Residents of 
the United States who represented the Poles, Ruthenians, Finns, 
Letts, Lithuanians, Russian and Rumanian Jews, Bohemians, Slo- 
vaks, Croatians, Irish, Syrians, and Armenians were all present at 
the Conference. 

Miss Addams was greatly interested in the Conference; and my 
sister’s old friends, Judge Mack and Professor Freund, were very 
helpful. There were many difficulties in getting the Conference 
safely through its deliberations, since the minority groups at times 
disagreed almost violently. One would refuse to speak if so-and-so 
were on the platform or even in the room, and there were verbal 
fireworks of many kinds during the deliberations. But Grace thought 
that the Conference, in spite of its difficulties, had been a very useful 
attempt to set out some of the unsolved problems that were very 
surely to be a legacy from the war." 


16 See her book, the Immigrant and the Community, chap. xi: “The Immigrant and 
American Internationalism.”’ 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE FIRST FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 


After Miss Lathrop had become the first chief of the new federal 
Children’s Bureau in 1912, she often talked to Grace about joining 
the Bureau staff in some capacity. But Grace found the subject of 
immigration with its varied problems of legislation and interesting 
labor relations a field of absorbing interest. She would not even con- 
sider giving up her work and leaving Chicago. 

But when Miss Lathrop wanted her to administer the new Child 
Labor Law, that was different. It was not “just research.” There 
were new and challenging problems in public administration, with 
really wonderful gains in human welfare possible if the problems 
could be solved successfully. There was also reason to think that 
the new position was probably temporary, since the new law was 
to be contested as unconstitutional. She took leave of absence and 
went to Washington as director of the Child Labor Division, in the 
Children’s Bureau (Department of Labor), April 1, 1917, in charge 
of the administration of the first federal Child Labor Law. 

It was characteristic that Grace found the new work, in its turn, 
quite as challenging as the work with immigrants. She had been, up 
to this time, one of the “‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,” as 
far as child labor legislation was concerned. She had gone down to 
Springfield with Miss Addams for hearings before a number of differ- 
ent sessions of the state legislature, and she had done a great deal 
of speaking for her and for Mrs. Kelley. But she had not been widely 
known as a leader in this field, as she was in the field of immigration. 
She had been active about getting the children of immigrants in 
school and in trying to keep them there, and she knew at first hand 
the weaknesses of the Illinois child labor law, its disgracefully incom- 
petent methods of enforcement, Chicago’s makeshift system of pro- 
viding ‘‘age and school certificates,” and the lack of protection it 
offered the children. Anything was accepted then as “proof of age.”’ 

During all of the timé that we had been at Hull-House, Mrs. 
Kelley had reported on federal child labor law possibilities from time 
to time with her caustic wit and her dashing onslaughts on the vari- 
ous congressmen and manufacturers’ associations who were opposing 
the bill. It was the subject of much discussion in Congress; and 
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later, throughout the country, the administrative provisions of the 
new law had been widely discussed in the presidential campaign of 
1916. In general, public opinion supported the new law and ap- 
proved the policy of putting an end to the employment of young 
children; public opinion also approved the legislative establishment 
of a national minimum for the protection of children as indicating 
the beginning of a new national policy. But there was vigorous 
and persistent opposition organized and led by representatives of the 
southern textile industry. When the federal law was finally passed 
in 1916 and the administration given to the new Children’s Bureau 
under Miss Lathrop, it seemed too good to be true. 

In organizing the machinery for enforcing the child labor law, 
Grace was again doing pioneer work in the field of public administra- 
tion. She faced new administrative problems of federal-state-local re- 
lationships in working out the best administrative machinery to 
make effective a new kind of federal protective legislation to be en- 
forced locally. She was soon absorbed in the problem of issuing cer- 
tificates and inspecting textile mills, and worked, as usual, under 
great pressure, determined so to organize the federal child labor 
authority as to avoid state antagonism to federal control by a plan 
for correlating the work under the federal child labor law with the 
work under the various state laws. She decided to use the state ad- 
ministrations—the state systems of certification, inspection, and en- 
forcement—whenever they were even reasonably competent or could 
be expected to become reasonably competent within any reasonable 
period of time. 

In the summer of 1917, veteran enemies of the federal child 
labor law urged that since the United States had entered the war 
and since the military draft and the demand for ships and muni- 
tions were creating a shortage of labor, the enforcement of the new 
federal law should be postponed until after the war. But Grace 
and Miss Lathrop urged upon Congress and those in charge of war 
policies the importance of following English and French experience. 
This meant that “because of shortage in the supply of raw ma- 
terial, as well as of labor, curtailment of nonessential industries, 
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and not ‘business as usual,’ must be the rule.” They pointed out 
the lack of wisdom in sacrificing the children since 

resort to the employment of very young children for long hours was dangerous 
to the future welfare of the country and clearly not the way to promote sus- 
tained maximum production. This position on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment did much to prevent ill-considered acts on the part of State Legislatures 
and enabled State officials successfully to oppose local demands for relaxation in 
State laws..... 7 


The great antagonism to the new law in the southern textile 
states meant that no co-operation of any kind was forthcoming from 
some of them."* It became necessary for Grace to take over the 
direct enforcement of the new law in four southern states—North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi—where there 
was no law or a law not enforced or enforcible. Later, Virginia was 
added to this list. She organized a small staff of inspectors, who were 
to set up enforcement machinery; and her inspectors issued more 
than 19,000 child labor certificates. I was in Washington at one 
time when she was examining the disputed age records for many of 
these children. In states where there was no system of birth regis- 
tration, old family bibles (with records obviously changed) were 
sent to Washington to prove that the inspector was wrong in re- 
fusing to issue a certificate to a child of ten who claimed to be 
fourteen. 

Approximately nine months after she went to Washington the 
adverse five-to-four decision of the United States Supreme Court 
was handed down June 3, 1918, in the Hammer v. Dagenhart"® case, 

17 Grace Abbott in Administration of the First Federal Child-Labor Law (Children’s 
Bureau Pub. No. 78), p. 13. 

18 See her account of this situation in her article in this issue of the Review, below, 
pp. 410-16. 

19 See my sister’s article in this issue of the Review. When she was asked to testify 
before the United States Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, May, 1937, and 
the chairman said that the less. desirable measure, which she was opposing, might be 
preferable because it would certainly be constitutional, she replied, in her direct way: 
‘*After all, Hammer v. Dagenhart was one of the most serious mistakes the Supreme 
Court has ever made. It has corrected itself in the Tipaldo case, and I think it could 
correct itself on this. If you put in a law that is not administratively good, it is worse 
than no law, because it gives a false sense of security and breaks down the standards of 


the State laws, which have taken a long time to work out’’ (Hearings, U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, May 12, 1937, pp. 61-81). 
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and brought the work of enforcing the new law abruptly to an end. 
Grace remained in Washington for another year and continued to 
be head of the Child Labor Division of the Children’s Bureau. First, 
there was the work of dis-organization to put through in an orderly 
way. She was anxious to have a reinspection made where lower- 
standard state laws and old methods of state enforcement promptly 
went into effect. She also was encouraged to stay and carry on 
some other child labor investigations. Then she had accepted an 
invitation to serve as consultant to the War Labor Policies Board, 
where her knowledge of the work of women and children was par- 
ticularly helpful. At the request of the War Labor Policies Board 
and the Department of War she had undertaken to organize and 
carry out the inspections necessary to determine whether contractors 
were observing the clause with reference to the employment of chil- 
dren which, with Miss Lathrop’s help, had been inserted in all army 
contracts and in all other war contracts. She also had charge of an 
investigation of the employment of children in shipyards, made at 
the request of the Emergency Fleet Corporation’s industrial divi- 
sion. 

She was in Washington during the period when war was declared 
and when organization for war was going full speed ahead. Miss 
Lathrop had complete confidence in her—in her administrative abil- 
ity—in her skill in planning and drafting legislation; and Grace, in 
turn, had great respect for Miss Lathrop; and they were also warm 
personal friends. Grace did not intend to stay long in Washington. 
She got a furnished apartment in the same building where Miss 
Lathrop was established, and they had most of their meals together 
in the modest café. Many old Chicago friends were in Washington 
for some war service from time to time, and often joined them. 
Those of us who remember them as they were together at that time 
knew something of their rare skill in planning for the next step— 
in child labor legislation—or any other phase of the welfare move- 
ment. It was wonderful to see them working together, each with 
complete confidence in the other’s ability. 

Miss Lathrop and Grace were both statesmen. They were staunch 
in their integrity and never wavered when an important principle 
was at stake. But administrative work often involved a kind of very 
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subtle strategy and a quick unerring ability to distinguish between 
important questions of principle and minor questions of policy—a 
quick sense of the difference between very important and relatively 
unimportant questions. They both had this rare gift of discrimina- 
tion between the essential and the nonessential that is such an im- 
portant factor in successful public welfare administration. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE IMMIGRANTS’ COMMISSION 

Grace was eager to return to Hull-House and to Chicago and the 
wide sweep of immigration, with all the related legislative and labor 
problems. Under Governor Lowden her plan for a state commission 
which was to be given administrative authority, as well as oppor- 
tunities for social investigation, was passed. Governor Lowden 
wanted her to come back and to take over the work of the new com- 
mission. She thought the Immigrants’ Protective League should re- 
main intact, so that there would be something in the way of an out- 
side private organization to protect the new public commission from 
political raids. 

Grace undertook immediately an investigation of the conditions 
among the immigrant people in the southern Illinois coal-mining 
districts and found the same need for help that she had found in 
immigrant communities in Chicago.?? Another phase of the work 
that she organized promptly was work with the schools—an adult- 
education program, as well as the enforcement of the compulsory 
education law for immigrant childcren.”" 

Headquarters of the new commission were in Chicago, but she 
went frequently to Springfield and to other parts of the state, de- 
termined to popularize the work of the new state authority. She 
organized the work of the Commission, to meet on a state-wide scale, 
the same problems and to provide the same kind of preventive and 
protective machinery she had set up in the League for Chicago. 

She was developing in the new state commission a sound public 
welfare authority when everything came to an end shortly after 
Governor Lowden had been succeeded by Governor “Len” Small. 
Grace had organized her staff under the state civil service, but the 


2¢See her report, The Immigrant and the Coal-mining Communities in Illinois 
(Springfield, 1920). 
2t See her report, Educational Needs of Immigrants in Illinois (Springfield, 1920). 
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new governor at once sent out his henchmen to find out what wards 
and precincts her workers represented. When he found that Grace 
Abbott and the commission were absolutely nonpolitical and would 
not become political, he vetoed the commission’s appropriation. On 
June 30, 1921, the new commission was actively at work. The next 
day it ceased to exist, and the tents that she had set up so sturdily 
were folded up overnight. Grace at once reorganized the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League, moved such files and such material as 
were not state property into a smaller office, and set the old machin- 
ery of the League in motion as promptly as possible. This might, of 
course, be pointed out as an example of the superiority of private 
over public organization for social welfare. But Grace never had any 
doubts about this question. No private organization and no group of 
private organizations—whether for child welfare, relief, recreation, 
or protective work—could ever get funds, privately subscribed, to do 
the work adequately. Public work, in the long run, was therefore in- 
evitable; and the uncertainties and disappointments of public work 
were more than balanced by its greater resources and effectiveness. 
Very soon, however, it became clear that she would be Miss La- 
throp’s successor as chief of the Children’s Bureau; and she returned 
to Washington in August, 1921, leaving Miss Schibsby, the very 
competent assistant director, in charge of the reorganized Immi- 
grants’ Protective League. 

Grace gave up her residence at Hull-House, where she had lived 
almost continuously since the early spring of 1908, with great regret. 
She loved the West Side of Chicago, with its forlorn homes that were, 
nevertheless, so truly “real homes” in the best American sense of 
that word. She had had many interests there in addition to those 
directly connected with the work of the League. She had been active 
in the movement for woman suffrage and always said she would be 
recreant to all her family traditions if she couldn’t make a few sacri- 
fices for “‘women’s rights.” A quite charming and would-be fash- 
ionable lady who came to Hull-House a good deal stopped Grace 
one day and asked her if she thought the woman suffrage movement 
was probably going to succeed. “If it is,” she said, “I would like to 


22 Her university thesis was a study of ‘‘Married Women’s Property Rights” (un- 
published, University of Chicago Library). 
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join now and belong with the pioneers.” Grace was highly amused 
when she said: ‘Well, my grandmother, who took a great deal of 
trouble to learn the details about the Seneca Falls Convention in 
1848, was something of a pioneer. Perhaps my mother, who at the 
age of eight learned Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s speech on woman 
suffrage and who organized later one of the early woman suffrage 
associations in Nebraska, was a pioneer. But I’m afraid we don’t 
belong in that group.” She was overjoyed about the early success of 
woman suffrage in Illinois several years before the federal amend- 
ment was passed. 

A great deal of my sister’s time had been given to trade-union work, 
especially work for women. She was an active supporter of the 
United Garment Workers’ organization at the time of the great 
strike in 1910-11, when Sidney Hillman was a young Chicago labor 
leader, and before the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
became a new and powerful factor in the labor movement. She had 
great confidence in Mr. Hillman’s leadership and ability and always 
counted him a friend, over the years. 

She was chairman of the Child Labor Section of the Illinois State 
Children’s Commission in 1920 and wrote the legislative recommen- 
dations, and was greatly interested in all of the Commission’s work. 


CHIEF OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


It is not possible at this time or within the limits of this article to 
recall my sister’s widespread interests and activities as chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. Many of these are of recent public record. I 
hope at some later time to add to this record and to try to interpret 
it in the light of the great objectives that guided her during these 
important years in her life. There are only a few outstanding points 
that can be noticed here. 

One of her chief concerns when she became chief of the Bureau 
was the question of the next step toward federal regulation of child 
labor. The Supreme Court declared the second federal Child Labor 
Law unconstitutional in 1922, during her first year as chief of the 
Bureau. Her own account of the attempt to frame a federal child 
labor law that the Supreme Court would not declare unconstitu- 
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tional, and the reasons for adopting the plan of a child labor amend- 
ment, will be found reprinted in this issue of the Review.” 

The strangely assorted groups of people who were opposed to 
federal regulation of child labor were, many of them, implacable in 
their attacks on the Bureau and on those who represented the 
Bureau. Miss Lathrop and my sister had been charged with being 
“professional humanitarians” who were working “under direct or- 
ders from Moscow.” My sister was said to be intending “to regulate 
the lives of the Nation’s youth under a blanket grant of power.” 
One organization, miscalled the ““Women Patriots,” went to absurd 
lengths in denying the right of the federal government to stop the 
employment of young children.” 


23 See below, pp. 409-30, for the article which has been reprinted from her recent 
book, The Child and the State, I, 461-71, because it is necessary again to emphasize the 
fact that ratification is once more a very urgent present need. 

24 See, e.g., the Congressional Record (68th Cong., 1st sess.), LXV, 9962-9977, in 
which such statements (and misstatements) as the following were submitted by the 
‘“‘Women Patriot Publishing Company.” 

“The Board of directors of the Woman Patriot Publishing Co. is unanimously op- 
posed to the child labor amendment... .. 

“The youth of the Nation up to 18 years would be outrageously wronged by national 
prohibitions of the right to work for their parents or for their own self-support and 
higher education. 

“The youthful poor of the Nation, if forbidden to work up to 18 years by the Gov- 
ernment, with the alternative of obeying the law or of starving, would be driven to 
work underground, in sweat shops . . . . and there would result all the evils of bootleg 
child labor, followed by vicious espionage and invasion of the homes of the people in 
violation of Article IV of the Bill of Rights by swarms of bureaucrats from Washington 
with inquisitorial powers.” 

See also the Hearings, January 24-25, 1929, on the Newton Bill, H.R. 14070 (Child 
Welfare Extension Service), in which the same organization of “women patriots,” 
then fighting Sheppard-Towner as well as the Child Labor Amendment, referred 
back once more to the second adverse child labor decision (Bailey v. Drexel Furniture 
Co., 259 U.S. 20), handed down by the United States Supreme Court (1922), and said: 
“In the teeth of this decision by the highest court that the Constitution reserves con- 
trol of child labor to the States, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Miss Abbott, 
who had been administrator of the first Federal child labor law, again hastened to 
rally her feminist machine for another drive against the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court. This time it was for a Federal child labor amendment. 

“She hurried to the convention of the National Women’s Trade Union League and 
there, within three weeks after the Supreme Court’s decision which declared that the 
Constitution reserves control of child labor to the States, this Federal officer, sworn to 
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An early statesman once said, after a bitter defeat: ““Time and the 
great social forces of the future which move onward in their might 
and majesty, are marshaled on our side, and the banner which we 
carry in this fight will be carried forward to a certain and to a not 
far distant victory.” My sister took comfort in the fact that those 
who were responsible for the long delay in securing ratification were 
“fighting against the future” and that time was on the side of the 
abolition of child labor. But in the meantime thousands of children 
were being sacrificed. Grace always tried to emphasize the fatal 
consequences of delay. ‘‘You cannot do for children five years hence 
what should be done for them today.” Time marches on! She felt 
that the political parties had not kept faith with their platform 
pledges on behalf of the nation’s children, for the years passed with 
attempts to scuttle the amendment made by those who had prom- 
ised to support it. But the depression brought a new rising tide of 
support in favor of any plan for withdrawing children from the labor 
market and creating in this way more opportunities of work for the 
unemployed. She had hopefully believed that she would surely see 
the children’s amendment move on to victory. 

A second absorbing interest during her first year as chief of the 





support and defend the Constitution proclaimed that ‘The Children’s Bureau has the 


whole field of child welfare and child care..... The question of the present time 
comes down to a constitutional amendment..... There are several points that come 
up now for decision—to give Congress power... . to establish a minimum standard 


.... 3 another is whether we should have a child labor amendment at all, it should not 
have something more than chila labor—that is, whether it should include in the amend- 
ment something giving us constitutional authority to do some of the other things in the 
Federal field that we might like to do and whether that is tactically the thing to do, at 
the present time, is the question.’.... 

“Miss Abbott then carried her drive to override the Constitution and the court to 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs convention. . .. . Defiant of the Constitution 
and the court, she declared to this herd of clubwomen: ‘I am sure all of you realize 
that the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court, declaring the child labor 
tax law unconstitutional, has brought a new emergency in the protection of children.’ 
. ... She obtained their indorsement of a Federal Child Labor Amendment, and their 
approval of her policy of defiance of the court..... She left no stone unturned to 
secure the power the court denied. She even used radio talks of the Children’s Bureau 
as propaganda for a child-labor amendment. .... In passing, it may be noted that 
Children’s Bureau press releases are entitled almost always, ‘The World’s Children,’ 
as another example of the Bureau’s ‘expanding program.’ Miss Abbott’s attitude is 
further shown l-y constant references to ‘the Nation’s children’... . . de 
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Bureau was another pioneer undertaking in the field of public wel- 
fare administration. She was put in charge of the federal adminis- 
tration of the new Maternity and Infancy Act,?5 familiarly known 
as the “Sheppard-Towner Act.” She had been concerned first about 
the neglect of maternity cases when she tried to improve the service 
given by midwives to immigrant mothers in Chicago, and she first 
published a report on this subject in 1915.%* She believed that the 
neglect of women dying unnecessarily in childbirth or living after- 
ward in chronic invalidism was a serious social problem, and she 
looked to the Maternity and Infancy Act to give new leadership to 
the movement to prevent this neglect. Miss Lathrop and Grace had 
together worked long and earnestly over plans for the new act. I 
remember so well those years during the war when I often had the 
privilege of hearing their careful discussion of what the Bureau might 
do in the way of saving the lives of mothers as a most important 
child welfare measure. They were both deeply interested in finding 
a wise, practicable means of preventing unnecessary maternal deaths 
and unnecessary infant mortality. Some of Miss Lathrop’s earliest 
investigations had been in this latter field, and our American system 
of birth registration and the extension of the birth registration 
area were a direct result of this work. 

They were both certain that they did not want a health insurance 
system after the British pattern. Great pressure had been brought 
to bear on Miss Lathrop to join in a movement for a health program 
of this kind, and I heard some of the proponents of this plan press 
their case again and again. She always liked to have Grace present 
at these discussions, and I remember some of the arguments—good- 
humored but vigorous arguments—over afternoon tea at a little 
shop near the Bureau office. 

Miss Lathrop often asked Grace to state the case in favor of 
some form of universal provision rather than the British system of 
so-called “health insurance.” They had both given a great deal of 
study and thought to the provisions of the British act and its ad- 
ministration, which failed to provide for preventive work and good 

25 42 U.S. Statutes 224 (Nov. 23, 1921). 

26 See her article, “The Midwife in Chicago,” American Journal of Sociology, XX 


(1915), 684-99; various League reports, 1910-17; and see her book, The Immigrant 
and the Community, chap. vi. 
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medical service at the time of confinement. They wanted care and 
service for all women who could not provide it for themselves, and 
not merely a small cash “maternity benefit” without medical care 
(the British model) for an insured group who had been especially 
taxed to provide the benefit. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act, as finally passed, authorized an an- 
nual appropriation of $1,252,000 for a five-year period (later ex- 
tended to seven years)—$50,354 to be expended by the Children’s 
Bureau for administration and for research in problems of maternity 
and infancy care, the balance to be divided among the states accept- 
ing the act. My sister became at this time the chief of a new federal 
administrative authority which was to have charge of this first sys- 
tem of federal aid for social welfare. Once again she faced new ad- 
ministrative problems of federal-state relationships, which she be- 
lieved could again be solved without state opposition to federal ad- 
ministration. The federal grant-in-aid had been accepted by forty- 
five states and Hawaii territory by legislative action by 1929, when, 
to her great disappointment, enemies of this small measure of federal 
aid were finally victorious, and the act failed of renewal. 

The years between the time when she was appointed chief of the 
Bureau and the end of the maternity and infancy program in 1929, 
in the first year of the Hoover administration, had been years of 
careful planning, of research, of tireless effort, and constant vigi- 
lance first to make the administration of the Maternity and Infancy 
Act a success, then to meet the highly organized propaganda of 
misinformation which was circulated by those who were fighting all 
public expenditures, especially federal expenditures, for public wel- 
fare, fighting the federal child labor proposals, fighting the Maternity 
and Infancy Act, fighting the Children’s Bureau and the chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

She faced again many of the old enemies of federal aid during the 
period of seven years as. administrator of the act. The old argu- 
ments that any federal social welfare legislation was unconstitutional 
were heard again with reference to the Maternity and Infancy Act. 

A group of influential people from the New England states had 
worked against this Act from the beginning, on the ground that they 
opposed all federal grants-in-aid. New England, after sacrificing her 
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sons to defeat the principle of states’ rights in 1861-65, had now 
come actually to regard support of that principle as a public duty. 
The Act was immediately challenged as unconstitutional, the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts bringing an action “for itself and as 
representative of its citizens” as an original suit in the United States 
Supreme Court.?7 It amused her friends to see Andrew W. Mellon 
and Grace Abbott with two other federal officials brought to- 
gether, strangely enough, as joint-defendants by the state of Massa- 
chusetts in one case, and in the second case by a lady of Massachu- 
setts who thought she was leading a crusade in behalf of some “‘patri- 
otic” principle. The complainants alleged that Congress was with- 
out power to appropriate to the states revenues raised from the 
people of the United States for national purposes, that Congress 
was attempting to exercise powers of local self-government which 
had been reserved to the states by the Tenth Amendment, and that 
Congress had delegated legislative power. Fortunately, the United 
States Supreme Court refused to take jurisdiction in these cases; 
so the administration of the Act was not interrupted. 

All the objections that have been heard again more recently, 
since 1930, against federal aid for relief were heard against federal 
aid for maternity and infant care. My sister and other friends of the 
Bureau believed very sincerely in the necessity of federal aid as a 
means of social progress. In the cases against the Sheppard-Towner 
Act it was easy to show that Massachusetts had accepted federal 
funds under the preceding federal-aid acts. Federal “appropriations 
of money analogous in principle to those made under the Maternity 
Law” had been allotted to, and accepted by, Massachusetts for 
agriculture; for vocational, trade, and industrial education, home 
economics, part-time and general continuation schools, and for vari- 
ous other vocational courses; and under the circumstances it seemed 
very strange to find that the commonwealth of Massachusetts had 
suddently developed conscientious scruples about accepting similar 
grants-in-aid for maternity care. A lawyer, who defended the prin- 


27 Massachusetts v. Mellon, Abbott, et al., 262 U.S. 447, and Frothingham v. Mellon 
et al., ibid. Both actions joined the Secretary of the Treasury, the chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the surgeon-general of the Public Health Service, and the Commissioner 
of Education, who constituted the Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, created by 
the law which was challenged in these cases. 
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ciple of Sheppard-Towner against the attacks of Massachusetts, 
said vigorously: ‘‘To be well born is as important as to be well 


educated.” 

The absurd charge that the Maternity and Infancy Act, like the 
Child Labor Amendment, was “‘Russian in origin” was made a part 
of the official record in various state papers, committee reports or 
hearings, and speeches in Congress.”* 

My sister was strangely without resentment or anger about per- 
sonal criticism. “Oh, well, that’s not important,’’ was a usual com- 
ment. She believed so honestly in freedom of thought and freedom 
to express differences of opinion that she was entirely willing to be 
criticized as she, in turn, wished to enjoy the right to disagree with 
others. She was a direct, forthright person, who disliked “pussy-foot- 
ing” and “‘pussy-footers.”” When, however, a personal attack meant 
defeating in the name of patriotism an effort to protect children, 
she was full of justifiable indignation. 

I cannot attempt now to tell the story of her great victory over the 
enemies of the Bureau in the autumn of 1930, when quasi-official 
support had been given to a plan that would enable those who had 


28 The organization of the so-called “Women Patriots” which had opposed the 
Child Labor Amendment also fought with the same old weapons against the Ma- 
ternity and Infancy Act. My sister was charged with having a “combination Mussolini- 
Kollontay complex,” with “flaunting Congress,” and with “appealing to the women 
against the Constitution and the Supreme Court.” 

See, also, as typical of some of the attacks on the Sheppard-Towner Act a small 
pamphlet, Shall the Children of America Become the Property of the State? described on 
the title-page as “a Brief on the Newton Bill (better designated the Sheppard-Towner- 
Newton Bill), prepared by the Legislative Committee of the Illinois State Medical 
Society for the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Chicago Medical Society.” In this attack on 
the act and the Bureau, the authors refer to “the iniquitous Sheppard-Towner Bill, 
masquerading as humanity . . . . and battening upon the credulous imaginations of the 
citizens who felt that by this legislation they might evade some of their civic responsi- 
bilities... .. ” The Sheppard-Towner Act was described as “a rare old harridan of 
legislation. Exposed in true colors, the bill was repudiated. Now bedizened anew, but 
the same old Bill still, it reappears as the Newton Bill [1929]. Scratch the surface ever 
so slightly and there appears beyond doubt the personality of the same vile debauches 
of sacred rights..... The Children’s Bureau will by this Bill be the ruling power in 
the United States. This bureau, headed by one woman, will become the most despotic 
influence in the country, imposing a yoke that will annually become more unbearable 
in its crushing burdens. ... . This new proposed legislation . . . . has the poignance and 
force of a Phoenix newly risen from the ashes of public wrath that consumed the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act and its iniquities.” 
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been opposing the Sheppard-Towner program to secure indorsement 
from the so-called ‘White House Conference on Child Welfare.” 
She knew how the various opposing forces had combined to stack 
all the cards against her. But she had not meekly given up. She 
had “taken her case to the country,” and her sturdy defense of the 
right of the Children’s Bureau to continued and adequate support 
met with a warm response in all parts of the country. I remember 
that she wired Miss Lathrop and me to meet her when she was going 
through Chicago from one state meeting to another in the early fall 
of 1930, and when she could only take time between trains to talk 
with us at a railway station. She told us there was grave danger that 
the friends of the Bureau would be defeated and said: “I wanted you 
both to know that I am perfectly clear about one thing. I have 
made up my mind that I shall not let the Bureau go down to defeat 
without making a clear public statement of all the issues involved 
some time before the end of the Conference. If I am not able to hold 
all that we have gained in the last decade, at any rate I shall not 
sacrifice the Bureau without putting our case before the public and 
clearly setting out the methods that have been used to defeat us.” 
She said that she did not know when or how she would find an op- 
portunity for such a statement, but she said she would surely make 
it. The support given by the women’s organizations who knew and 
understood the value of the Sheppard-Towner work was wonderful. 

There was the persistent hostility from the small group of states’ 
rights irreconcilables and from certain “vested interests.” But 
new and wonderfully helpful friends of the Sheppard-Towner pro- 
gram gave the finest kind of support. Great pediatricians, repre- 
senting the chief medical schools of the country, were ameng her 
ablest supporters in 1930. And national organizations like the League 
of Women Voters gave help at every point. Gradually state and 
local health officers who had become warm friends of the maternity- 
and infant-care program had also become staunch friends of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. A fine service was being slowly developed when 
in the early months of the new Hoover administration it became 
clear that no effort would be made by the higher executive authori- 
ties to save the Sheppard-Towner program or to support the Newton 
Bill for a Child Welfare Extension Service as a substitute. 
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Fortunately, however, in 1934-35, when during the next adminis- 
tration she served on the President’s Council on Economic Security, 
she saw this long battle won when Congress, through the Social 
Security Act (1935), gave the Children’s Bureau more ample funds 
than before for the infancy and maternity work. 

But although she came out of the Conference with a great victory 
for her cause, the damage to her health was irreparable. That, she 
thought, was a minor catastrophe. Speaking recently before the bi- 
ennial meeting of the American Association of University Women 
in Denver (June 21, 1939), Frances Perkins, an old comrade-at-arms, 
said of this sacrifice: 

I knew her once to risk her health against the plea of all of us—‘‘You must not 
do this. This is too much for you”—for you already began to see the signs of 
a failure in health; and her only answer was: “No person is as important as this 
program which we have in mind, and it so happens that for the moment I am 
the only person who can defend it. The rest of you can stay outside and shout, 
and that will help; but because I am the only person who can defend it,....I 
am the only one to go forward and fight for it, and the effect on me personally is 
not important.” She went on with the most extraordinary disregard of herself 
—what I call truly scientific devotion and natural unselfishness. 

I cannot, as I have said, attempt to tell the story of the attacks 
that were made on my sister at that time—attacks made for very 
selfish reasons—attacks that could have destroyed a great social 
welfare program. She lived to see the program successful even be- 
yond her most hopeful dreams. Sometime I shall try to tell that 
story—but it is now too full of bitter memories. 


It is clearly impossible at this time even to outline my sister’s 
work as director of the important research program of the Bureau 
which had been so famously begun under Miss Lathrop. This pro- 
gram went forward vigorously but with the necessary new develop- 
ments and changing emphases. Altogether she directed, during 
1921-34, more than one hundred investigations in forty-four states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, in addition to extensive 
library research in social conditions and social legislation affecting 
children in various states and foreign countries. 

As her earlier work for the Immigrants’ Protective League had 
demonstrated, my sister believed in constructive research. She not 
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only wanted to get the necessary data, but she believed that a 
proper scientific attitude toward the research material involved an 
understanding of possible remedies. She wanted the facts clearly 
set out, but she believed that the facts could not be properly secured 
and evaluated except by those who had a very competent knowledge 
of the field. Statistical method was only a small part of the equip- 
ment of the competent social investigator. She believed in searching 
indefatigably, by means of social research methods, for the necessary 
method of improving the social conditions in need of change. She 
had nothing but scorn for certain representatives of the social science 
group who tried to tell the world that social research was not “sci- 
entific” if an attempt to find a remedy for harmful social conditions 
were the objective of the research plan. She always cited the ex- 
amples of medical research seeking methods of curative treatment 
in the finest research laboratories. 

It was my sister’s duty as chief of the Bureau to supervise the 
planning and direction of a long series of important research pro- 
grams in the various child welfare divisions, which extended over a 
period of thirteen years. It is not possible, of course, to discuss the 
various aspects of this part of her work. She continued and de- 
veloped the special studies of child labor and working children,” 
studies of certificating systems in various states and cities,3° and 
the excellent studies of industrial accidents and workmen’s compen- 
sation for minors.** But her interest carried her far beyond the 
research material into the field of social legislation. 

New developments included child-health investigations such 

29 See, e.g., Children in Street Work, Pub. No. 183 (1928); Children in Agriculture, 
Pub. No. 187 (1929); Children in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries, Pub. No. 198 (1930); 
Welfare of Children of Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Pub. No. 211 (1932); Child 
Labor in New Jersey, Pub. Nos. 185, 192, and 199 (1928, 1929, and 1931). 

3° Such as Administration of Child-Labor Laws: Standards, Applicable to the Adminis- 


tration of Employment-Certificate Systems, Pub. No. 133 (1924); Standards and Problems 
Connected with the Issuance of Employment Certificates, Pub. No. 116 (1923). 

3" Such as Industrial Accidents to Employed Minors in Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey, Pub. No. 152 (1926); The Illegally Employed Minor and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, Pub. No. 214 (1932). See also the recent study, Work Accidents to 
Minors, a doctoral dissertation which she directed after she returned to the University 
of Chicago (University of Chicago Press, 1938). 

32 She was also interested in some studies of delinquency, and Youth and Crime, 
Pub. No. 196 (1930) was an important undertaking. She was greatly interested in, and 
very hopeful as to the popular effect of, a two-volume study of Institutional Treatment 
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as an important series of child-health studies in co-operation 
with the department of pediatrics of the Yale University School 
of Medicine and the New Haven Department of Health. A 
very important research undertaking during her period as chief of the 
Bureau was the study of Maternal Mortality in Fifteen States 
which was carried out by a competent woman physician on the 
Bureau staff by the method of analyzing the facts in the case 
of each maternal death. The results of the inquiry were impressive. 

The study of Mothers’ Aid, 1931 (Pub. No. 220) indicated another 
field of interest in which my sister and Miss Lathrop had both been 
deeply interested. Grace was clear that mothers’ aid, a new kind 
of public assistance, represented an important step forward in the 
public welfare program, and she worked to secure extensions and 
improvements of the mothers’ aid legislation in the different states. 
Later, as a member of the President’s Council on Social Security 
in 1934-35, which recommended the passage of the Social Security 
Act, she had the great satisfaction of seeing Congress accept the 
recommendation for a federal grant-in-aid for mothers’pensions,*° 
now called ‘‘aid to dependent children”; but she thought this assist- 
ance should be part of the child welfare program and not part of any 
relief program. She thought this program logically belonged with 
the division of child welfare services, under the Children’s Bureau. 

Grace became greatly interested in working out new systems of 
registration for certain kinds of child welfare statistics, so that a con- 
tinuous series of data, collected in the same way, might be made 
available. She made great progress in establishing a new series of 
child labor statistics based on the issuing of work certificates and a 
series of juvenile delinquency statistics based on juvenile court re- 
of Delinquent Boys, Pub. Nos. 228 and 230 (1935), which had been delayed and appeared 
the year after she left the Bureau. Some other important pieces of research included 
the study of Children Indentured by the Wisconsin State Public School, Pub. No.150 
(1925); Welfare of Prisoners’ Families in Kentucky, Pub. No. 182 (1928); Foster-Family 
Care for Dependent Children, Pub. No. 136 (1929); a special inquiry into Child Welfare 
in New Jersey, Pub. Nos. 174, 175, 180 (1927). 

32@ Bureau Pub. No. 223 (1934). 

32 See Grace Abbott, ‘“The Social Security Act and Relief,” University of Chicago 
Law Review, IV, 45-68. See also her article ‘‘Recent Trends in Mothers Aid” in this 
Review, VIII, 191-211. 
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porting. She had watched the joint attempt of the National Associa- 
tion of Chests and Councils and the University of Chicago to estab- 
lish a uniform system of collecting social-agency statistics in selected 
areas in order to standardize methods of measurement in social 
work. In 1929 she took over this project and got new and larger 
support for it. In September, 1930, at the request of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, the Bureau began to fur- 
nish that organization, and others interested in the growing need 
of relief, with a series of monthly relief reports from 203 different 
cities, collected each month by mail and telegraph. 

The depression brought other new demands. In 1930-31 her con- 
cern over the condition of children in the depressed coal-mining 
areas} led her to co-operate with the Friends (Quakers) in making 
possible some extension of the work of their Service Committee in 
these areas. 

My sister was greatly concerned about the reports of the boys and 
girls ‘‘on the road” after the depression had set in, and had a quick 
careful survey made in 1932. She did not wait for the slow machin- 
ery of the government printing office for publication but popularized 
the findings by letting the Ladies’ Home Journal make a popular 
article out of the material so that it would be immediately useful.*4 

Grace was always exceedingly accurate in her statements and 
greatly disliked anything in the way of overstatement or exiggera- 
tion. “If there is amy uncertainty about your data, always under- 
state,” she used to say. “The truth is bad enough,” was her philos- 
ophy. “You do your cause harm by any overstatement or any 
exaggeration.”” She was known, therefore, as a person of extraordi- 
nary integrity in thinking and speaking. Even persons who did not 
agree with her, usually listened respectfully when she spoke. In her 

33 Grace Abbott, “Improvement in Rural Public Relief: The Lesson of the Coal- 
mining Communities,” Social Service Review, VI (June, 1932), 183-222. 

34 She not only believed in constructive social research, but she believed in making the 
results as useful as possible, again following out and developing Miss Lathrop’s earlier 
work in this field. Her system of having popular and readable pamphlets based on the 
best scientific theories of child care sold at low cost by the Superintendent of Documents 
became very successful. Nearly nine million copies of the pamphlets Prenatal Care, 


Infant Care, The Child from One to Six, and Child Management were distributed while 
she was chief of the Bureau. 
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long public career, which meant appearing again and again before 
congressional committees and various state legislative committees, 
she was always glad to be challenged. She was famous for her quick, 
good-humored replies. She knew her facts, and she worked hard in 
preparing them for the most helpful kind of presentation, no matter 
whether she was to face a committee that was friendly or hostile. 
She was impatient with subterfuge and even with certain kinds of 
pretentious incompetence. With the person who was “willing to 
learn” and also “willing to work,” she was generous with her own 
time and endlessly patient. 

Grace had a most unusual gift of humor, which not only made her 
a delightful companion and a most welcome platform speaker but 
often proved to be the “‘saving grace”’ at a long and tedious meeting, 
so that people went home cheerful instead of annoyed. And her 
quick, good-humored repartee was occasionally the final argument 
with a congressional committee who had stoutly resisted all the 
carefully arrayed “facts, figures, and data” which she had labori- 
ously assembled. 

She was a tireless public servant, who attended public meetings, 
encouraged local workers, conferred with public officials in all parts 
of the country, and gave those who invited her the impression 
that she enjoyed the fatiguing trip. Many letters have come to me 
from persons whom I have never known and whom she knew chiefly 
as a co-laborer in a good cause in a distant part of the country. 
Many of these friends have written in genuine sorrow over the loss 
of a friend. Various letters, that she would have deeply appreciated, 
have said in effect: “TI shall never forget the first time I met Grace 
Abbott. She had promised to speak at our state conference [or per- 
haps a state institute] at X, and I met her in my old and shabby car 
at Y [or perhaps Z], and we drove over together on a bitter cold day 
[or perhaps a very hot or a very rainy day]; and, although she had 
had a long trip and our drive was certainly not an easy one, she 
made me think that she enjoyed it all and that our conference was 
an important and very interesting public service which she con- 
sidered it a privilege to share.” 
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GENEVA 






The armistice in 1918 made it possible to consider holding another 
“White House Conference on Child Welfare’ ten years after the 
original White House Conference of 1908, which had first suggested 
the establishment of the Children’s Bureau, and Grace was asked 
by President Wilson, at Miss Lathrop’s request, of course, to serve 
as secretary. Together Miss Lathrop and Grace worked out a plan 
for a series of conferences to be held in important cities, one after 
another across the continent, as a substitute for another “White 
House Conference” in Washington. They decided, in view of the 
international questions and relationships that had grown out of the 
war, to invite to this conference some of the British and European 
child welfare experts. 

Grace went abroad with Miss Lathrop about Christmas time, 
1918, in order to decide promptly, and with such advice as they 
could get, either together or individually, about whom they might 
bring to this country for the conference. For a short time in Jan- 
uary they were together in Paris and in Brussels, where they were 
both, of course, deeply moved by the ravages of the war. They were 
gone a very short time but came back prepared to go full speed 
ahead with their new program. They had succeeded in persuading 
some of the European friends they wanted most to come over and 
take part in the series of meetings they were to hold from coast to 
coast. Their series of Children’s Year Conferences in different parts 
of the country instead of having a single conference in Washington, 
proved to be an excellent idea that worked out very successfully. 

She had served as secretary of the Children’s Committee of the 
International Labour Conference meeting in Washington in the 
spring of 1919, and she was obliged to go back to London in August, 
1919, to represent the Children’s Bureau in connection with the 
work of the organizing committee of the First International Labour 
Conference; and she later took part in the first meeting of the Con- 
ference in Washington in October of that year. 

A new relation to international social welfare problems began in 
1922, when President Harding, on recommendation of the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Labor, appointed my sister as the Ameri- 
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can representative to serve in an unofficial capacity on the League 
of Nations Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women and Children. 

Grace found the slow-moving methods of some of the representa- 
tives of the European governments hard to bear. She had only 
horror for the European system of maisons tolérées, and she thought 
some government delegates were there as apologists for the system. 
America, represented by my sister, wanted to abolish the hideous 
“traffic,” while various European representatives seemed to be anx- 
ious that their own system of licensed houses should be neither criti- 
cized nor disturbed. But Grace was not afraid of the European 
gentlemen and demanded an extensive and searching investigation 
of the “‘traffic” in order that the facts might be available as the basis 
for any action which the League might adopt. 

Miss Jane Addams, writing on the occasion of the Josephine But- 
ler centenary called attention to the fact that Mrs. Butler, as 
early as 1875, had demanded ‘“‘statistics and facts,” not from one 
country but from a wide area. Miss Addams said then: ‘‘Americans 
may well be proud of the fact that such a request for statistics and 
facts was repeated at the first meeting of the League of Nations 
Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children by one of our 
younger American women, Grace Abbott, who was sent by the 
United States government to attend the meetings of the Commit- 
tee. Miss Abbott not only asked for the facts but offered to secure 
in America the funds needed to carry out a searching investigation 
so that the League Committee could build a constructive program 
on a sound basis.’’ Miss Addams said, further, that “a brief extract 
from Miss Abbott’s memorandum, which is published as an Annexe 
to the report, ought to be quoted. Grace’s statement had been as 
follows: 

“Tt is recommended that an investigation be undertaken through 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations in order to ascertain the 
following facts with reference to international traffic in women and 
girls: (1) whether there is an international traffic in women and 
girls for purposes of prostitution; (2) between what countries the 
traffic is being carried on and the methods used in procuring and 


348 See Jane Addams, ‘“‘The Importance to America of the Josephine Butler Cen- 
tenary,”’ Social Service Review, II, 10-23. 
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transporting women and girls; (3) the effectiveness of national meas- 
ures undertaken to eliminate the traffic. .... 

“From official sources, the facts as to the administration of laws 
designed to eliminate the traffic can be learned. To secure the in- 
formation as to the traffic itself, it will be necessary to send to the 
cities included in the survey agents of high standing with special 
training and experience to make personal and unofficial investiga- 
tion. It is recognized that such investigations are difficult, not to 
say dangerous; but they are absolutely necessary to secure the facts 
to refute sensational exaggerations or general denials as to the traffic 
and—what would seem to be for the committee of supreme impor- 
tance—an intelligent basis for a sound programme for international 
co-operation for the suppression of the traffic, if it is found to exist. 

“Tn an investigation made in the United States in 1908-9 .. . . on 
the Importation and Harbouring of Women for Immoral Purposes 
(Senate Document No. 753) it was established that a large number 
of alien women and girls were at that time being imported into the 
United States and distributed through the several states for purposes 
of prostitution. .... No thorough national or international enquiry 
has, however, been made since 1910, and it may be that it has de- 
veloped in new forms and from new sources. If there is a traffic 
between the United States and other countries the United States 
is eager to know that fact and to co-operate in its suppression.’’34> 

My sister finally succeeded, with the splendid co-operation of 
Dr. Snow of the American Social Hygiene Association, in producing 
the large sum of $150,000 from an American foundation for the be- 
ginning of a comprehensive investigation of the so-called “traffic.” 
After three years of work, the Committee issued the first volume of 
its monumental report in the spring of 1927, and other reports 
followed. Grace not only worked to make the Committee a vigorous 
and useful organization, but, more than that, she could not see why 
something more constructive should not be done for children by the 
League of Nations. Why not have a proper Child Welfare Com- 
mittee that would do something for the children of all the nations? 


346 For Grace Abbott’s complete memorandum see the Annexe to Part I, League 
of Nations, Report of the Special Body of Experts on Traffic in Women and Children 
(C. 52 M. 52. 1927. IV). 
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I noticed recently that in 1928 the Secretary of State (Mr. Frank 
B. Kellogg) said that my sister’s appointment in September, 1922, 
was “in the nature of a permanent appointment”’ which was to con- 
tinue until some action to the contrary was taken. She attended 
the meetings of the Committee in 1923, 1925, and 1930. After the 
first meeting she succeeded in getting some competent ‘‘assessors”’ 
appointed, and Miss Lathrop became the first American “‘assessor.”’ 

I referred recently to an article that Mr. Gavit had written after 
the 1925 meeting, and found the following interesting comment on 
the Child Welfare Conference of that year in Geneva. Mr. Gavit 
wrote: 


While the ponderous and much advertised International Conference on 
Traffic in Arms and Munitions of War was dragging its tortuous and voluble way 
toward its end in Nothing Much, . . . . in another part of the great headquarters 
of the League of Nations a vastly more important and significant thing came toa 
head..... The fifty-five countries organized in the League of Nations took 
formal notice of the Little Child. It was a momentous noticing. I should go so 
far as to say that it surpassed in importance anything else that has been done 
by the League or by anybody else in a very long time. 

At the meeting of the Council of the League last December at Rome, the 
preparatory steps were taken on authority of the action of the last Assembly, 
by changing the ‘itle of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children so as to read “Traffic in Women and Protection of Children.” .... 

That action has now been effectuated, so far as initial steps are concerned, 
in the closing meeting at Geneva of the Advisory Committee on Traffic in 
Women and the Protection of Children... .. 

Hitherto this organ of the League’s activity on the humanitarian side has 
concerned itself exclusively with the question of the international traffic in 
women for purposes of prostitution and the businesses—such as dance-halls— 
contributory thereto..... By the adoption of the word “protection” and the 
further action taken in connection therewith, not only have the functions of the 
committee and the additional secretariat provided for been broadened—a new 
thing has been brought under the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. Child 
welfare, in the full significance of that term, has come openly and officially upon 
the program of the world’s co-operation. .... 

Grace Abbott felt compunctions about voting on the budget of the Commit- 
tee, since her government was not contributing a penny to its funds. By the 
same token, since her relation to the Committee was “consultative” (under the 
extraordinarily anomalous conditions of American official relationship with the 
League), she declined election as its vice-president. But at the final session she 
was able to announce a contribution of $5,000 from the American Bureau of 
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Social Hygiene, for the new child welfare work which goes a long way toward 
offsetting the attitude which her official position forced her to take. .... Grace 
Abbott thought she couldn’t properly be vice-president, but she was a whole 


Grace was not able to attend any committee meetings between 
1925 and 1930. Constant vigilance was necessary to protect the 
Bureau and especially the Maternity and Infant Care program. 
She was deeply concerned over the almost malignant opposition of 
some of the enemies of the Sheppard-Towner Act and was active in 
enlisting support for the act, particularly the support of women’s 
organizations in different areas. Then she had gone to Honolulu in 
1927, in part to attend a meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and in part to get familiar with the needs of the islands with regard 
the child welfare services, and she also wanted to inspect the ma- 
ternity and infancy work. She was seriously ill in the spring and 
summer of 1928 and spent such time as she could be away from 
Washington in the high mountains of Colorado. In August, 1930, 
she went to Geneva again to attend a special meeting of the Com- 
mittee on an Inquiry in the Orient on the Traffic in Women and 
Children. She was ill and in Colorado again for some months after 
the long struggle over the White House Conference of 1930, which 
had been planned to disorganize the Children’s Bureau. Her last 
meeting with the Child Welfare Committee of the League was in 
the summer of 1930, but she attended the International Labour Con- 
ferences in 1935 and in 1937, at the request of Miss Perkins; and 
she would have gone to the conferences in other years if she had been 
well enough. 

The following extract from the official proceedings of the Twenty- 
fifth Session of the International Labour Conference at Geneva last 
summer is of interest as part of the record of her work in Geneva: 

The President: Before proceeding with the next business on the agenda, I 
should like to make the following statement: 

Delegates at this Conference will have learned with deep regret of the death 
of Miss Grace Abbott, which occurred recently. Miss Abbott was a well-known 
figure in Conference circles. She was the first Government delegate of the 
United States of America when that Government was for the first time officially 
represented at the International Labour Conference in 1935. At that same ses- 


35 “The World Notices the Child,” Survey, July 1, 1925, pp. 401 and 413. 
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sion she presided over the work of the Committee set up by the Conference to 
consider the question of unemployment among young persons. She also repre- 
sented her Government at the Session of 1937, when she was appointed Reporter 
of the Committee set up to consider the revision of the Conventions concerning 
the minimum age for admission of children to employment. 

Miss Abbott had a long and distinguished career in her own country. For 
thirteen years she occupied the important post of head of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, and was one of the promoters of legislation for the 
protection of children in her own country. She subsequently became a professor 
in the School of Social Service of the University of Chicago and continued her 
work in the social welfare field, rendering great services to her country. I am sure 
that all delegates at this Conference will wish to express their deep sympathy 
with the United States of America in the loss suffered by that country. 

Mr. Goodrich (Government delegate, United States of America): Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States delegation warmly appreciates the speech which you 
have made and your expression of sympathy.% 


LEAVING THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

She resigned her position as chief of the Bureau for various rea- 
sons. She wanted to return to the Middle West, where her grand- 
parents had been pioneers in the state of Illinois and her parents 
had helped to build the new state of Nebraska. The Middle West 
was always “home,” and to the Middle West she always said she 
“belonged.”’ But I think she had other reasons for leaving the Bu- 
reau. She wanted greater freedom than a government position al- 
lowed—freedom to speak and to write freely about social or political 
problems. When she first went to Washington she had said that she 
would not and could not remain permanently as chief of a govern- 
ment bureau. She stayed longer than she had ever believed possible, 
because there was always some new challenging work to be organ- 
ized, or there was a president who could not be trusted to appoint 
a competent woman as her successor or to preserve the integrity of 
the bureau. She believed that it was the duty of a technical bureau 
chief to be nonpolitical, whether on civil service or not, and to keep 
absolutely free from partisan associations. For example, she un- 
doubtedly voted for La Follette in 1924, but she would not make any 
public statement in support of his candidacy, nor would she take 
any part in the campaign, although she was deeply interested in the 


36 See International Labour Conference, Provisional Record, 25th session, Geneva (1939), 
Pp. 312-13. 
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possibility of Mr. La Follette’s success. She was very clear about 
the fact that if you held a nonpolitical office you must be very 
honestly nonpolitical, and she meticulously observed both the letter 
and the spirit of this principle. With her standard of integrity and 
her interest in public affairs she found that the position of a govern- 
ment bureau chief had severe limitations. When she believed in a 
cause and believed in a course of political action, she wanted to be 
able to say that she believed in it and why she believed in it; and 
she had long been anxious to leave the Bureau for this reason. The 
members of her family believed that the long strain of the duties of 
an active bureau chief, as she interpreted those duties, undermined 
her health; but I do not believe that Grace left the Bureau because 
of her health, although the struggle to prevent the preceding admin- 
istration from breaking up the Bureau had been cruelly exhausting. 
She enjoyed teaching, liked University life and associations, and 
she had had close ties with the University of Chicago for a quarter 
of a century. She was glad to return there and hoped to have greater 
freedom to work and speak for certain social policies in which 
she very earnestly believed than she could have as a bureau chief. 

But she had also been reluctant to leave Washington and reluctant 
to give up the administrative work which she had always regarded 
as a high responsibility. She had enjoyed the Washington scene, 
to which she brought her wide knowledge of public affairs, her skill 
in understanding political movements and forecasting political 
possibilities, as well as her eager interest in the developing social 
welfare program; she had made many friends there; and her loyalty 
to her friends continued over the years.%” 

After she came back to the University, she again became greatly 
interested in teaching. Many of her students had been in the public 
welfare departments in the various states and cities. She thought 
it was a great opportunity to try to set out the principles of social 
legislation for those who would carry on the work in the long future. 
But she continued her interest in Washington. She spend a good 


37 The announcement (June 15, 1934) that she was leaving the Children’s Bureau 
brought widespread expressions of regret. See Senator Costigan’s remarks in the U.S. 
Senate, Congressional Record, June 16, 1934, pp. 12247-49, and newspaper editorials 
expressing appreciation of her work, which greatly surprised her and which she deeply 
appreciated. 
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deal of time there in the autumn and winter of 1934-35 as a member 
of the President’s Council on Economic Security, when the Social 
Security Act was being planned. She went back for meetings of 
various Children’s Bureau committees, but she was careful to. 
leave the new chief, who had been her assistant chief for many 
years, absolutely free and without any interference. She was quite 
clear about the wisdom of that policy. But she continued, of course, 
to be greatly interested in all that was happening in the Bureau and 
greatly enjoyed seeing her old staff members as they came and went 
through Chicago. She saw Miss Perkins when she could, for she 
cared deeply, and Miss Perkins knew that she cared, not only for 
the Children’s Bureau but for the whole Labor Department. 

She went to Washington to testify before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee (Senator Wheeler’s) in the spring of 1937, just 
before she went to Geneva. Her testimony, which she had no chance 
to edit or correct because she sailed the next day, remains a good 
example of her very expert knowledge of administrative problems. 
She served on the Textile Committee under the new Wages and 
Hours Administration (1938) but was not able to go on with this 
work. She had been increasingly less well over the last few years; but 
her spirit was indomitable, and those. of us who worked with her took 
courage from the fact that she was unafraid. She did not give up 
easily; but the trips to Washington, to Nebraska, to New York, be- 
came increasingly difficult, and she attended fewer committee meet- 
ings each year. She was greatly disappointed not to help with the 
Health Conference in Washington in the summer of 1938, but a 
period of rest in the western mountains seemed to offer the only 
hope of a good winter’s work. 


THE ROAD OF THE PIONEERS 
To the end of her life Grace was a daughter of the pioneers with 
the courage, enthusiasm, and vigorous “dash” of the pioneer who 
is able to accept temporary defeat in the confident belief in ultimate 
victory even when the odds on the other side are very great. There 
was one of the poems we learned as children that she never forgot: 


Right forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth Truth within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 
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Grace used to say that with Puritan ancestors on one side of her 
family and Quakers on the other she had a right to be a little 
tenacious and uncompromising when she believed in a cause, for she 
was always sure that a way could be found to convert the slow- 
moving executive or the too cautious legislature. She always be- 
lieved that social workers must learn not to be bitter, or too dis- 
couraged, about being defeated; but rather be prepared to find a 
new road to victory even if the way was long and hard. Addressing 
a group of university students once, she emphasized the difficulties 
that often lay ahead, and said: “If you were to ask me the old ques- 
tion, ‘Does the road lead up hill all the way?’ I would answer, ‘Yes, 
to the very end.’”’ The social worker, she thought, should accept 
this as his way of life. 

Grace was a pioneer along the new social frontiers of the present 
century, and the road was often rugged and hard to travel; but she 
was a true daughter of the pioneers of earlier periods and knew almost 
intuitively how to go forward over unexplored territory. Like the 
pioneers, she was quick to face new difficulties with clear, forward- 
looking vision, generous spirit, and swiftness in action. She had the 
pioneers’ genius for work, their fine sense of fair play, their stead- 
fastness of purpose, their courage and ability to find resources to 
defend what they believed to be right. 

For her the light never failed, and she always saw hope in the long 
future. To the younger generation of social workers in whom she so 
confidently believed—many of whom had been her old students or 
had worked with her at the Bureau, in the Immigrants Commission, 
the Child Labor Division, the Immigrants’ Protective League—she 
has left as a heritage her unfinished work, still to be carried on in the 
face of many difficulties—to carry forward the movement for the 
ratification of what she always called “the children’s amendment,” 
to develop and make vastly more efficient the child welfare services, 
to establish the public welfare services, including the juvenile courts, 
on a nonpolitical basis—work in behalf of the rights of labor, the 
rights of the Negro, the rights of women, the right of every citizen 
of a democracy to a decent and happy life for himself and his family, 
the right of the world to peace and international good will. 
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which appeared in the Washingion News and many other 


L SEEMS appropriate to reprint here the following editorial, 


Scripps-Howard newspapers before Grace Abbott’s death: 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIENDS 
Editorial Published June 8, 1939, in Washington News 
In the midst of the general rejoicing over the victory of the Child Labor 
Amendment in the U.S. Supreme Court, we wish to congratulate the hundreds 


This drawing appeared with the editorial, ‘‘Time To Ratify,” 
by Grace Abbott in “Collier's,” April 10, 1937 (see below, p. 423, 
n. 39). Reprinted here with “Collier's” permission. 
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of men and women of 
high and lowly estate 
who have been working 
for this cause so long. 

They have had the 
courage, patience and 
faith to keep going de- 
spite opposition and— 
what is so often harder to 
take—apparent public in- 
difference. 

Among this gallant 
band none deserves more 
praise than Miss Grace 
Abbott, a leader in this 
movement for many 
years. As head of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau for 
14 years, and since 1934 
professor of public wel- 
fare administration at 
the University of Chi- 
cago, Miss Abbott has 
been a great public serv- 
ant. 

To those interested in 
the continuing problems 
of child protection and 
development, we com- 
mend her brilliantly con- 
structive new book, ‘The 
Child and the State.” 














FEDERAL REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR,’ 1906-38 
GRACE ABBOTT 


In December, 1906, when Theodore Roosevelt was president of the 
United States, the first proposals for a federal law to prevent the 
industrial exploitation of children were made in Congress. At that 
time Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, and Congressman 
Herbert Parsons, of New York, introduced identical bills to “prevent 
the employment of children in factories and mines,’ and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, on the same day sponsored a 
measure designed to “prohibit the employment of children in the 
manufacture or production of articles intended for interstate com- 
merce.” The bills were all referred to the appropriate committees,‘ 
and no further action was taken during the session on any one of the 


bills. 
On January 23, 1907, Senator Beveridge offered his bill as an 


t The recent Supreme Court opinions in the cases of Coleman v. Miller and Chandler 
v. Wise, 59 S.Ct. 972 and 992, have once more made the ratification of tne Child Labor 
Amendment a leading measure in every social welfare program. By kind permission of 
the University of Chicago Press, the Review is able to reprint here Grace Abbott’s 
article, written last year for her The Child and the State, 1, 461-515 on the history of the 
federal government’s attempts at child labor regulation. The note below (p. 428) states 
briefly the legal questions which the Supreme Court has recently decided. Since the 
ratification of the federal Child Labor Amendment was one of Grace Abbott’s most 
cherished hopes and the recent Supreme Court opinions have brought ratification so 
much nearer, it has seemed fitting at this time to present here her last written discussion 
of this subject.—Enrror.] 


2“A Bill To Prevent the Employment of Children in Factories and Mines,” S. 6562 
and H.R. 21404 (1906). This bill was reprinted in the Annals of the American Academy 
of Social and Political Science, XX1TX, Child Labor Legislation Suppl. (1907), 56. For 
the speech of Senator Beveridge supporting the provision of “‘a national method for 
stopping this distinctly national evil,” see Congressional Record (2d sess., 59th Cong.), 
XLI, Part II, 1552. 

3S. 6730. Congressional Record (2d sess., 59th Cong.), XLI, Part I, 53. Bowers in 
his Beveridge and the Progressive Era charges Lodge with maliciously trying to head off 
Beveridge with the support and approval of President Theodore Roosevelt (pp. 250-51). 


4 Congressional Record, XLI, Part I, 50, 53, and 159. 
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amendment to the bills to regulate the employment of child labor in 
the District of Columbia, saying: ‘This latter bill, upon which there 
has been a tacit agreement to vote, is an admirable measure, and I 
shall of course support it. And yet, in comparison with the general 
evil, it is trivial, because in Washington less than in any other spot 
in this country does the vice, and as I shall be able to show, the 
crime of child labor exist.’ At this time Senator Beveridge spoke 
for four days in the Senate on the extent of the evils of child labor 
and the constitutionality of the proposed measure. 

During the decade which followed, bills along the same lines were 
introduced in each succeeding Congress. There was some progress 
made. At first the bills were killed in committee, then reported out, 
but not brought to a vote, then defeated on the floor in one house 
and passed in another. This tortoise-like progress, which seemed 
all too slow to the impatient friends of children, continued until 
1916. 

At this time a national fourteen-year minimum age which had 
been generally adopted in the northern states was the objective. 
While the laws in many of the northern states were not well enforced 
because the departments were political or understaffed or judges 
were unsympathetic with the laws, it was conditions in the South— 
especially North and South Carolina—that furnished the best avail- 
able evidence of the need of a federal law. The employment of large 
numbers of young children in the South led to national and even 
international criticism in the twentieth century. The millowners 
were riding high in those days, and in the textile states of the South 
legal standards were low and were generally disregarded.’ It is true 


5 H.R. 17838. 
6 Congressional Record, XLI, Part II, 1552. 


7In 1917 the minimum age in the southern states was as follows: Alabama, fourteen 
years; Florida, fourteen years in factories and twelve years in stores; Georgia, fourteen 
years in and about factories, but children twelve years of age who were orphans or 
whose fathers were dead could be granted special work permits; Kentucky, fourteen 
years; Louisiana, fourteen years; Mississippi, twelve years for boys and fourteen for 
girls in factories and canneries; North Carolina, thirteen years in factories, but children 
of twelve could be employed as apprentices; South Carolina, fourteen years in factories; 
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that the exploitation of the children in the mills did not pass unchal- 
lenged in the South. A southern minister, Rev. Edgar Gardner Mur- 
phy, was the originator of the idea of a National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and liberal southerners joined in an attack on the unre- 
stricted employment of the “poor white” children in the mills of 
the South. The aggressive southern secretary for the National Child 
Labor Committee, Rev. A. J. McKelway,*® exposed conditions in 
committee hearings, in meetings, and in numerous published articles. 
But southern manufacturers demanded the same freedom in the ex- 
ploitation of children that the millowners of England and New Eng- 
land had had a century earlier, and denounced the movement for 
federal legislation as the effort of northern agitators to kill the infant 
industries of the South. Like the manufacturers of an earlier day, 
they believed that the promotion of industrial prosperity was more 
important than the protection of children. They argued before Con- 
gressional committees that the children must learn to spin when they 
were young in order to provide a skilled labor supply and that they 
were better off in the mills than they had been on the mountain farms 
from which they and their parents were brought by the millowners.?® 
A part of the problem, as Mr. Lewis W. Parker, president of the 
Parker Cotton Mills Company of South Carolina, pointed out, was 
the widespread poverty in the South and the fact that adequate pro- 
vision was not made for the care of the dependent children of that 
section until much later than in the North.’® It should, however, be 


Tennessee, fourteen years; Virginia, fourteen years. For a statement of the reasons why 
a South Carolina millowner thought child labor necessary in the South, see Hearings, 
House Commiitee on Labor, 63d Congress, 2d sess. 

8 Alexander Jeffrey McKelway (1866-1918), a southern Presbyterian minister and 
editor, was one of the earliest and ablest supporters of the Child Labor Committee in the 
South at a time when southern public opinion was strongly opposed to any attempt to 
regulate the new industries that seemed to promise rehabilitation to the South. “Against 
every kind of open and secret opposition, smiling in the face of bitter personal abuse, a 
master at argument and the best of storytellers,” he gradually persuaded one southern 
state after another to offer something in the way of protective legislation for working 
children. See Child Labor Bulletin, VII, 21-27. 

9 Hearings, House Committee on Labor, Jan. 10-12, 1916; and Hearings, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, 64th Congress, 1st sess. (1916). Conveniently reprinted, in 
part, in the Child and the State, I, 480-81. 

10 Hearings, House Committee on Labor, 63d Congress, 2d sess. (1914). 
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noted that Alabama had made real progress in controlling child labor 
before 1917 and led the northern states in an effective state and coun- 
ty child welfare program in the years before the depression. 

When the Democratic party came into power, the South was in a 
strong position in both houses of Congress and was successful during 
the first Wilson administration in blocking the child labor bill. 
Finally, however, with a presidential election pending, President 
Wilson demanded the passage of the child labor bill, sponsored at the 
time by Senator Robert L. Owen in the Senate and by Congressman 
Edward Keating in the House. As a result of his efforts, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1916, almost ten years after Senator Beveridge introduced his 
bill, the first federal child labor law" was adopted—with the provi- 
sion that it should become operative one year later, September 1, 
1917. 

Under its power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
Congress sought, in this measure, to close the channels of interstate 
and foreign commerce to the products of child labor. Three days 
before the act went into effect, the United States district attorney in 
the western district of North Carolina, William C. Hammer, was 
enjoined from enforcing it by Roland Dagenhart, the father of two 
boys who were employed in a cotton mill in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. On June 3, 1918, the decision of the district court was affirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court in a five-to-four decision on the 
ground that the law was not a legitimate exercise of the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce and was therefore uncon- 
stitutional.* However, the nine months’ period during which it was 
in operation was sufficient to prove its usefulness in eliminating chil- 
dren from industries producing for interstate commerce.’? Moreover, 
the plan of federal-state co-operation in administration, which was 
made possible by the law and fully utilized by the Children’s Bu- 


1 The Owen-Keating bill, “An Act To Prevent Interstate Commerce in the Products 
of Child Labor,” U.S. Statutes, Vol. XX XIX (1916), Part I, chap. 432, p. 675. [Grace 
Abbott was called to Washington to take charge of the administration of the new act. 
See above, p. 380. Her account of her pioneer work as a public administrator in charge 
of a new kind of federal protective legislation to be enforced locally will be found in her 
official report on the Administration of the First Federal Child Labor Law, U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Pub. No. 78.—EprrTor.] 

2 Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U.S. 251 (June, 1918). 

13 See Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 78. 
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reau, had increased the respect for state laws and state-enforcing ma- 
chinery. With the federal restrictions removed, little children were 
re-employed in the southern mills (particularly in North Carolina), 
and millowners rejoiced over the protection the Supreme Court had 
given them.*4 

The decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart, on which the judges divided 
five to four, resulted from the appointment by President Wilson in 
August, 1914, of James Clark McReynolds as a member of the 
Supreme Court. It is said that the Secretary of the Interior, Frank- 
lin K. Lane, was slated for the vacancy. Lane’s viewpoint was lib- 
eral, and, had he been appointed, he would doubtless have voted 
with the four dissenting judges in Hammer v. Dagenhart, and the law 
would then have been sustained. But President Wilson was impa- 
tient with Mr. McReynolds as a cabinet member and made the fatal 
mistake of getting rid of him by promoting him to the Supreme 
Court. Unfortunately, the Dagenhart decision became the prece- 
dent for other opinions of the Supreme Court which narrowly re- 
stricted the commerce clause of the Constitution, until in 1937 the 
Court, in sustaining the National Labor Relations Act, gave a new 
and broader definition of interstate commerce." 

What the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Dagenhart case meant to the friendless and helpless children of 
America and particularly to the children of the southern textile 
areas was shown by a reinspection of large numbers of mills and 
factories in various states, made by the officers of the Child Labor 
Division of the Children’s Bureau following the decision in this case. 
These officers, who had been familiar with the changes that had been 
made while the federal law was in operation, were shocked to find 
that many of the children who had been taken out of the mills were 
back again and were working very long hours. 

The child labor law of North Carolina prohibited the employment 
of children under thirteen years of age in any factory or manu- 
facturing establishment, but children of thirteen could work a sixty- 
hour week and an eleven-hour day. Children under sixteen could not 


%4 Southern Textile Bulletin, June 6, 1918. 


ts National Labor Relations Board v. Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, 301 U.S. 
I, 22. 
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be legally employed, however, between 9:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. But 
during the summer of 1918, just after the United States child labor 
act had been declared unconstitutional, when officers of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau revisited North Carolina and reinspected 53 mills and 
factories in different parts of the state, children were found em- 
ployed in 47 of them, in violation of the state law, and in violation of 
the federal standard in 52. The officers found 622 children under 
fourteen years of age at work, and 430 were employed in violation of 
the age provisions of the North Carolina law. The inspectors also 
found that, of the children who were under ten years of age, 2 were 
only five years of age, g were six years, g were seven, 28 were eight, 
and 43 were nine years of age. ‘‘In some instances the officers were 
detained in the mill or factory office until many of the children had 
been sent home and in others the children ran or hid as the officer 
approached, so that all the children employed in the factories visited 
were not interviewed. Occasionally objection was made by the man- 
agement to the inspection, and acting under instruction the officers 
of the Child Labor Division did not press the matter.’ 

Change from the federal eight-hour day back to the long day of 
eleven hours was very hard for the children; but in the mills and 
factories that were visited, children and adult workers were usually 
employed the same number of hours. 

In the mills which were found working day and night shifts, 25 
children under sixteen years of age were found illegally employed on 
the night shift. ““Two brothers aged 12 and g were found helping an 
older sister on alternate nights at one mill. On the night the inspec- 
tor visited this mill, the 12-year-old boy was observed pushing a 
truck of bobbins around the spinning frames; later the same night he 
was found asleep on his bobbin truck.’’7 

Five years after the Dagenhart decision further evidence of what 

16 See Administration of the First Federal Child Labor Law (previously cited), p. 112. 


17 “Some of the young children employed in violation of the State law were on the 
pay roll and were given individual pay envelopes. Children as young as 10 years were 
found on the pay roll in one mill; and in others children as young as 10 and I1 years re- 
ceived individual pay envelopes. The wages of most of the children employed in viola- 
tion of the State law were put in the pay envelope of an older sister or brother, or an 
older employee who was paid by the piece. Sometimes this older person himself hired 
and paid the child who assisted him” (tbid., p. 116). 
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this Supreme Court opinion had meant for our American children 
was found by a well-known newspaper man, who took the trouble to 
visit the Dagenhart family in North Carolina. Quoting King Lear, 
“How sharper than a serpent’s tocth it is to have a thankless child,” 
he described the Dagenhart children as ungrateful sons, who did not 
appreciate all that their father and the Supreme Court of the United 
States had done in their behalf. The alert and inquiring reporter was 
not able to find John Dagenhart, whose father had defended his 
small son’s constitutional right to go on working in a cotton mill at 
the age of twelve, when no boy should work in any cotton mill; but 
he did find John’s brother Reuben, who is also described as an ‘“‘un- 
grateful boy,” since he did not seem to appreciate all that his father 
had won for him in the Hammer v. Dagenhart case. 

The newspaper man found John’s brother Reuben in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and his account of their meeting is as follows :® 


I found him at his home in Charlotte. He is about the size of the office boy— 
weighs 105 pounds, he told me. But he is a married man with a child. He is 
20 years old. 

“What benefit,” I asked him, “did you get out of the suit which you won in 
the United States Supreme Court?” 

“You mean the suit the Fidelity Manufacturing Company won? (It was the 
Fidelity Company for which the Dagenharts were working.) I don’t see that I 
got any benefit. I guess I’d been a lot better off it they hadn’t won it. 

“Look at me! A hundred and five pounds, a grown man and no education. 
I may be mistaken, but I think the years I’ve put in in the cotton mills have 
stunted my growth. They kept me from getting any schooling. I had to stop 
school after the third grade and now I need the education I didn’t get.” 

“How was your growth stunted?” 

“T don’t know—the dust and the lint, maybe. But from 12 years old on, I 
was working 12 hours a day—from 6 in the morning till 7 at night, with time 
out for meals, And sometimes I worked nights besides. Lifting a hundred 
pounds and I only weighed 65 pounds myself.” 

He explained that he and his sister worked together, “on section,” spinning. 
They each made about a dollar a day, though later he worked up to where he 
could make $2. His father made $15 a week and infant John, at the time the 
suit was brought, was making close to $1 a day. 

“Just what did you and John get out of that suit, then?” was asked. 

“Why, we got some automobile rides when them big lawyers from the North 


8 From an article by Lowell Mellett, of the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Service, 
published in Labor, Nov. 17, 1923. 
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was down here. Oh, yes, and they bought both of us a coca-cola! That’s all 
we got out of it.” 

“What did you tell the judge when you were in court?” 

“Oh, John and me never was in court! Just Paw was there. John and me 
was just little kids in short pants. I guess we wouldn’t have looked like much in 
court. We were working in the mill while the case was going on. But Paw went 
up to Washington.” 

Reuben hasn’t been to school, but his mind has not been idle. 

“Tt would have been a good thing for all the kids in this state if that law they 
passed had been kept. Of course, they do better now than they used to. You 
don’t see so many babies working in the factories, but you see a lot of them that 
ought to be going to school.” 

“What about John? Is he satisfied with the way things turned out?” 

“T don’t know. Prob’ly not. He’s not much bigger than me and he’s got 
flat feet.” 

“How about your father?” 

“Oh, he’s satisfied, I guess. But I know one thing. I ain’t going to let them 
put my kid sister in the mill, like he’s thinking of doing! She’s only 15 and she’s 
crippled and I bet I stop that!” 

Following the Hammer-Dagenhart decision, President Wilson rec- 
ommended and Congress enacted on February 24, 1919, a law using 
the taxing power to eliminate child labor. As a part of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 a tax of 10 per cent was levied on the annual net profits 
of industries which employed children in violation of the age and 
hours standards of the bill.'? 

The Child Labor Tax Law became operative on April 25, 19109, 
and the question of its constitutionality was not passed on until 
May 15, 1922, when the United States Supreme Court in the so- 
called child Jabor tax cases held that it was not a valid exercise of the 
right of Congress to lay and collect taxes.?° 

The child labor tax decision brought a general demand for a con- 
stitutional amendment specifically authorizing Congress to enact 
child labor legislation. While the issue of states’ rights has never 
been raised in behalf of a good cause and has often been used as a 


9 Title XII of “An Act To Provide Revenue, and for Other Purposes,” U.S. Statutes, 
Vol. XL (1919), Part I, chap. 18, p. 1138. 

20 Bailey, Collector of Internal Revenue v. Drexel Furniture Company, 259 U.S. 20 
(1922). 

2 See Report of the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House of Representatives, on the 
Child-Labor Amendment (House Report No. 395, 1st sess., 68th Cong., 1924). 
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smoke screen for selfish interests, it has always had some sincere sup- 
porters. The number of those opposing the enlargement of the 
functions of the national government has grown smaller as improved 
methods of transportation have developed, competition across state 
lines has increased and industry has been organized on a national 
scale. But there are some who, in spite of these great changes, be- 
lieve that we must continue to struggle with problems that forty- 
eight jurisdictions create, rather than seek national action. There 
were thus a few among the friends of child labor legislation who in 
1922 did not agree that an amendment to the Constitution specifical- 
ly authorizing Congress to legislate on the subject was necessary or 
desirable. Professor Felix Frankfurter suggested in 1922 that the 
“deeper statesmanship” would be ‘“‘to awaken the community to the 
need of its removal.” He thought that 

the mere fact that progress through the States in the past has been slow—which, 
naturally, tries the devotion of such noble champions of children’s lives as Mrs. 
Florence Kelley—need be no measure of future progress. For a new political 
instrument is now available—the women’s vote. Why should not the League 
of Women Voters in every state make it the order of the day to put a wise child 
labor law upon the statute books of every State and—what is almost everywhere 
forgotten—an adequate and efficient corps of inspectors for enforcement? .. . .” 


In an editorial in the same issue in which Professor Frankfurter 
made his appeal, the New Republic declared: 

We also expect much improvement in the quality of social legislation from the 
woman voter. But also we foresee much loss in the civic zeal of the woman 
voter from the baffling struggle with well-organized interests in the framing of 
laws and the provisions for administration. We are confident that the women of 
America are against child slavery. But we are not aware of any enthusiasm on 
the part of the woman voter for child welfare which confines itself within State 
lines. One needs the masculine tradition of States rights to take satisfaction out 
of driving child labor out of New York and into New Jersey, or vice versa.?3 


There were several reasons why authority for national legislation 
was considered necessary. Many people felt a moral repugnance to 
the consumption of articles made by children, and state legislation 
offered no practical method of avoiding it. The states with high 


22 Felix Frankfurter, “(Child Labor and the Court,” New Republic, XXXI (July 26 
1922), 250. 


23 [bid., pp. 242-43. 
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standards suffered from the competition of the low-standards states, 
and every effort to improve a state law brought objections from 
manufacturers that they would suffer from unfair competition. Child 
labor was, in many of its aspects, an interstate problem. For ex- 
ample, Ohio in 1913 prohibited boys and girls from working in that 
state until they were fifteen or sixteen years of age, and they walked 
across the bridge at Wheeling, West Virginia, and found employ- 
ment readily.24 Boundaries between other states proved easy to 
cross, and respect for the law of a high-standard state was under- 
mined when across an arbitrary boundary line legal standards were 
lower and even these often went unenforced. The practice of follow- 
ing the canneries from Maryland to Mississippi was described in the 
investigation of woman and child wage-earners,”5 and a later investi- 
gation by the Children’s Bureau showed that transient families were 
still relied on by the canneries.” That industrial home work has 
even less respect for state lines was shown in a Children’s Bureau 
report in 1928 on industrial home work in New Jersey.27 New 
York, not discouraged by its first defeat, when the law which it 
passed to take the manufacture of cigars out of the homes was held 
unconstitutional,”* has kept up the struggle for effective regulation of 
home work. Hampered by license requirements and inspection, 
manufacturers in New York found it. profitable to send their home 
work to near-by states. The home workers might be in New Jersey 
or Connecticut, but the manufacturers who gave out the work were 
beyond the reach of New Jersey or Connecticut laws. This problem 
of sending home work beyond state boundaries is still a serious one. 

For all these reasons most of the national women’s organizations 
joined with the American Federation of Labor, the National Child 


24 Administration of the First Federal Child-Labor Law, p. 129. 

25 U.S. Bureau of Labor, Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in 
the United States, XVIIT: “Employment of Women and Children in Selected Indus- 
tries” (Sen. Doc. No. 645 [2d sess., 61st Cong.] [1913]), p. 47. 

26 Viola I. Paradise, Child ‘Labor and the Work of Mothers in Oyster and Shrimp 
Canning Communities on the Gulf Coast (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 98 [1922]), 
PP. 69-74. 

27 Mary Skinner, Child Labor in New Jersey, Part II: Children Engaged in Industrial 
Home Work (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 185 [1928]). 

28 In the Matter of the A pplication of Peter Jacobs, 98 N.Y. 98 (1885). 
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Labor Committee, the Consumers’ League, and other organizations 
to form a committee for a constitutional amendment. The form of 
amendment that these organizations sponsored was one drawn by 
Edward P. Costigan, then a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission and later United States Senator from Colorado. A bill 
in the form adopted by this committee was introduced by Senator 
Medill McCormick, of Illinois, and Congressman Israel M. Foster, of 
Ohio. It passed the House with representatives of the Woman 
Patriot, the Sentinels of the Republic, the editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, and the attorney of the Manufacturers’ Association 
as the leading opponents at the committee hearings.”? 

In the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
there was objection to the language of all the proposed amendments, 
and it reported a new form, which was finally adopted by the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in both Senate and House and submitted to the 
states for ratification in 1924.3° 

While the Republican party had a majority in both House and 
Senate that year, and President Coolidge noted it as a party accom- 


29 The report of the House Judiciary Committee on the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States said that some of the representa- 


tives of organizations opposed to the amendment “deplored any amendment to the 


Constitution since the first ten; some opposed particularly the eighteenth amendment, 
and were in consequence opposed to any further ‘tampering with the Constitution’; 
some opposed any amendment to the Constitution except one as to the method of 
amendment. Officers of the Child Welfare Board of North Carolina reported the deci- 
sion of the board that the interests of the children of North Carolina can be cared for 
best by North Carolina. Many of those appearing against the amendment indicated 
their disapproval not only of Federal regulation of child labor but of any regulation or 
prohibition of child labor, whether State or National” (House Report No. 395, 1st 
sess., 68th Cong., 1924). 

3° The Child Labor Amendment was submitted as follows: “Resolved by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
a part of the Constitution: 


Article........ 
Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor 
of persons under eighteen years of age. 
Section 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this article except that 
the operation of State laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by the Congress [U.S. Statutes, XLIII, Part I, 670].”’ 
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plishment in his speech accepting the nomination for president, the 
amendment was not a partisan measure, as the very large vote in 
Congress showed.** Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, a Demo- 
crat, was one of its leading supporters in the Senate; John W. Davis, 
the Democratic candidate for president in 1924, urged its ratifica- 
tion in his Labor Day speech; and Senator La Follette, the Progres- 
sive candidate, was always an enthusiastic supporter of the amend- 
ment, as he had been of the federal child labor laws. 

But as Senator Walsh pointed out,3 the amendment encountered 


3t It passed the House by a vote of 297 to 69 and the Senate by 61 to 23. 

3? The report of the House Judiciary Committee, op. cit., emphasized the nonpartisan 
character of the support for the amendment. The report said: “It will be remembered 
that President Harding and President Coolidge have both recommended to Congress the 
submission of a child-labor amendment to the States, the former in his message of De- 
cember 9, 1922, the latter on December 6, 1923. The late President Wilson was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the principle of Federal regulation and personally urged its 
importance on both Congress and the country as a whole. The platform of the National 
Republican Party for 1920 contains the following clause: ‘The Republican Party stands 
for a Federal child labor law and for its rigid enforcement. If the present law is found 
unconstitutional or ineffective, we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor.’ 

“The National Democratic Party in that year made the following declaration: ‘We 
urge co-operation with the States for the protection of child life through infancy and 
maternity care, in the prohibition of child labor, and by adequate appropriations for 
the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor.’ ” 

33 See his reply in the U.S. Senate to the critics of the Child Labor Amendment, 
Jan. 8, 1925, Congressional Record, Vol. LXVI, Part II, in which he said: “I have spent 
more time in meeting this perfectly absurd effort to turn the horror with which the 
violence and the vagaries of the Russian revolutionists are popularly regarded to the ad- 
vantage of those who seek to defeat the child labor amendment than might seem perhaps 
either justifiable or excusable... .. That phase of the question was thus dwelt upon 
because it is intimately related to another line of argument much relied upon, namely, 
that by the policy proposed the sanctity of the home is invaded, the State displaces 
parents in the natural right, duty, and privilege of rearing their children; that if the 
policy was not inspired from Moscow it is in harmony with, or at least in embryo emu- 
lates, that said to be taught, if not practiced there, namely, that the rearing of children 
is and should be a function of the state. Thus, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, stubborn 
reactionary, who has never become reconciled to the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and who lent no aid to, if he did not actually oppose, both the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth, registering his opposition to the proposed amendment in a letter addressed 
to the Sentinels of the Republic, whose president is Louis A. Coolidge, treasurer of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, says: ‘Surely no true friend of childhood can 
wish to support a measure which will make possible the substitution of congressional 
control of childhood and youth for the natural relationship of parent and guardian.’ 

“Tt was along this line in the main that the campaign against the amendment, under 
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unexpected opposition which misrepresented its history, its authors 
and its supporters, and its terms and its objectives, with the result 
that until 1933 it seemed doomed to defeat. 

Of special interest is a letter that appeared in the New York World 
on January 27, 1925, written by an able reporter, who had prepared 
a series of articles on child labor which had been published in the 
World. The following letter, headed “If This Be Treason,” shows 
the differences of opinion that had arisen in many places: 


To the Editor of New York World: 

It is with considerable hesitation that I ask an opportunity to point out a few 
of the reasons why—despite the opposition of the World—I still believe in the 
Child Labor Amendment. Reporters, of course, are not supposed to have opin- 
ions. Their task is to present the facts. 

But my interest in this subject is peculiarly personal. Something over a year 
ago I was assigned, as a member of the staff of the World, to obtain the facts 
with reference to child labor. Resolutions for an amendment were pending in 
Congress. Were the various States, enjoying full control, taking care of the chil- 
dren? Were children still at work? 

It wasn’t at all difficult to find them at work. The harrowing conditions of 
twenty years ago had passed, it was true. But during the course of a 6,000-mile 
trip, from Colorado to the Atlantic Coast and from Michigan to Louisiana, 
boys and girls as young as five and six years old were discovered working. The 
articles that I wrote as published in the World, were naturally a plea for Federal 
control. Now I find myself in the strange position of a reporter whose facts were 
not emphatic enough—in the long run—to win over his own paper. 

The World believes the problem is one for the States to solve, that the situa- 
tion is not serious enough to justify further invasion of States’ rights. You 
admit the “serious evils” of the present time, but you think that the States 
will take proper steps if sufficient pressure is brought to bear upon them. 

With all due humility, I don’t think that the editor of the World would have 


the direction of Cardinal William O’Connell, was prosecuted in connection with the 
Massachusetts referendum. One of his subordinates, the Rt. Rev. M. J. Splaine, D.D., 
expressed himself on the subject thus—-‘There never was a more radical or revolutionary 
measure proposed for the consideration of the American people than this so-called child 
labor amendment that at one stroke of the pen would set aside the fundamental Ameri- 
can principle of State rights, and at the same time would destroy parental control over 
children and commit this country forever to the communistic system of nationalization 
of her children. .... ? 

“It is not to be inferred that the attitude of Cardinal O’Connell is that of the 
Catholic clergy generally. Father John A. Ryan, professor of economics at the Catholic 
University of America, has been active in the movement for the amendment, was, as 
stated, a member of the committee at whose instance the draft of the amendment as it 
was finally agreed upcen was framed..... ’d) 1442). 
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very much faith in some of the States if he had been with me on portions of my 


The World suggests that the District of Columbia enact an ideal Labor Law 
and that this be held up to the States as a model. But the District of Columbia 
has no cotton-mills. It has no beet fields and no oyster and shrimp canneries. 
Surely it is the height of optimism to believe that the ten and eleven hour cotton- 
mill day—for boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen in the South—will be 
shortened because of any law in the District of Columbia. Many mill-owners 
told me that it was necessary to get ‘“‘mill-workers while they’re young.” Other- 
wise these children might learn of a world, more bright and cheerful, beyond the 
horizon of the mill town. 

The fact of the matter is that I haven’t much faith in the States. I don’t 
think they are entitled to their “rights” when they fail to exercise them. So I 
hope the Twentieth Amendment passes and that the World loses. “If this be 


treason.” — 
HEnrRyY F. PRINGLE 


New York, January 27, 1925 


No other important national labor program was under discussion 
in 1924, and the manufacturers’ associations were free to devote 
themselves to an extensive and aggressive campaign against the 
amendment.*4 As a “constructive approach” the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association appointed an educational committee which 
challenged the usefulness of education as offered to the workers’ 
children in the public schools.35 Mounting dissatisfaction with the 
Prohibition Amendment and with the Volstead Act, which Congress 
had passed to carry out its provisions, led some people to believe 
the argument that, if Congress were given power to regulate child 
labor, it would pass an extreme law. 

With very limited financial resources the supporters of the amend- 
ment were unable to meet the barrage of misrepresentation** which 

34J. E. Hulett, Jr., “Propaganda and the Proposed Child Labor Amendment,”’ 
Public Opinion Quarterly, II (January, 1938), 105-15; also Anne Kruesi Brown, ‘“Op- 
position to the Child-Labor Amendment in Trade Journals, Industrial Bulletins, and 
Other Publications for and by Business Men” (unpublished M.A. thesis, School of 
Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, 1937). 

35 See John Dewey, “The Manufacturers’ Association and the Public Schools,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, XVII (February, 1928), 62. 

36 Typical of the misrepresentation was the charge, to which Senator Walsh referred 
(above, n. 33) and which was frequently repeated, that the amendment was “‘Russian 
in origin.” See, e.g., Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), Sept. 4, 1924, in which the fol- 
lowing appeared: “This proposed amendment is fathered by Socialists, Communists 
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appeared in city and county newspapers. By 1931 only six states had 
ratified the amendment—Arkansas, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Montana, and Wisconsin. 

When a group of interested associations and individuals met at 
the call of the Children’s Bureau after the election in 1932, they de- 
cided that, although still believing national regulation was essential, 
it would be wiser under all the circumstances to press for a sixteen- 
year minimum age in all the states instead of for the amendment.37 
Their misjudgment of public opinion was soon apparent. In 1933 
everyone was looking to Washington for guidance and assistance, 
and the legislatures of fourteen states** turned to the amendment 
as one national measure on which action was immediately pos- 
sible and with little persuasion from the local organizations favor- 
ing the amendment ratified it. With this revival of interest Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his cabinet all urged ratification in 1933, and 
old friends and opponents became active in support or opposition.%? 


and Bolshevists. They are the active workers in its favor. They look forward to its 
adoption as giving them the power to nationalize the children of the land and bring 
about in this country the exact conditions which prevail in Russia. These people are 
the active workers back of this undertaking, but many patriotic men and women 
without at all realizing the seriousness of this proposition, thinking only of it as an 
effort to lessen child labor in factories, are giving countenance to it. 

“Tf adopted, this arnendment would be the greatest thing ever done in America in 
behalf of the activities of Hell. It would make millions of young people under 18 years 
of age idlers in brain and body, and thus make them the devil’s best workshop. It would 
destroy the initiative and self-reliance and manhood and womanhood of all the coming 
generations. .... 

“Tt would be worse than folly for people who realize the danger of this situation to 
rest content under the belief that the Amendment cannot become a part of our Con- 
stitution. The only thing that can prevent its adoption will be active, untiring work on 
the part of every man and woman who appreciates its destructive power and who wants 
to save the young people of all future generations from moral and physical decay under 
the domination of the devil himself.” 

37 Edward Keating, the House sponsor of the Act of 1916 and at that time editor of 
Labor, was the only one of those present who felt the best strategy at the time was to 
urge the amendment. 

38 These were: Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and West 
Virginia. 

39 [Grace Abbott wrote an editorial for Colliers, April 10, 1937, entitled “Time To 
Ratify,” which was an appeal made in the hope that some of the state legislatures then 
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But, as conditions improved and reaction against federal control 
set in, the old story that this was not a child labor amendment but 
a communistic youth-control measure was repeated and listened to. 
The opposition of the Catholic church* in Massachusetts and New 
York and of the Lutheran Church in Nebraska and Missouri, prin- 
cipally on the ground that the amendment might be construed as 
giving Congress power to regulate parochial schools, was influential 
in the defeat of ratification in these states. 

In January, 1938, twenty-eight states had ratified the amend- 
ment, all of them northern states except Kentucky. The action 
taken by the Kentucky legislature was challenged in the Kentucky 
Supreme Court on the ground that the state having definitely re- 
jected the amendment in 1926 could not reverse its action, and, fur- 
ther, that as the amendment had not been ratified within a reason- 
able period after its submission by Congress it was no longer pend- 
ing. Interestingly enough, a month earlier the Kansas Supreme 
Court took the opposite view on exactly the same questions when 
an effort was made to enjoin certification to the United States Secre- 
tary of State of the ratification by Kansas in 1937. There had been 
much discussion of this problem when the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth amendments were pending. It was then definitely decided 
that: a state could not reverse a ratification of an amendment. 


in session might yet take favorable action on the amendment. In this appeal, which was 
published just before she left for the International Labor Congress in Geneva, she said: 

“Organized opposition of minority groups seemed to have killed the Children’s 
Amendment by 1926. Then the whole situation changed with the depression. Labor’s 
demand that all available jobs should go to adult workers gained general support, and a 
new appreciation of the importance of national action for social welfare developed. 
President Roosevelt and Governor Lehman of New York have urged ratification. Mr. 
Landon and Mr. Hoover have joined the list of supporters. The National Farm Bureau 
Federation endorsed the proposal in 1935. By 1937, twenty-four states have taken 
favorable action, including all the important industrial States except New York and 
Massachusetts. .... The proposed Child Labor Amendment ....is not a radical 
measure. It would merely give national authority to wipe out an ancient evil. 

“That the Amendment can and will be adopted now seems certain. The sooner the 
better for the welfare of the nation.”’] 


4° See the reply of Senator Walsh in the U.S. Senate, Jan. 28, 1925, above, n. 33. 
4 Wise v. Chandler, 108 South Western Reporter (2d) 1024 (October, 1937). 


42 Coleman v. Miller, 71 Pacific (2d) 518 (September, 1937). [See, below, pp. 428- 
30, for the recent U.S. Supreme Court opinion upholding the state court in this case.] 
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Whether a state can ratify after previous rejection of a proposed 
amendment had not been passed upon by the Supreme Court, but 
authorities on constitutional law support the view of the Kansas 
Court.‘ The Kentucky and Kansas cases were appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court and were argued in the autumn of 
1938, and a decision on both points raised has now been given.‘4 

The national campaigns which resulted in the passage of two 
federal laws and the submission of the child labor amendment did 
much to convert the general public to the necessity of protecting 
children against premature employment and to raise the legal stand- 
ards of the state laws.‘ 

The number of working children ten to fifteen years of age de- 
creased 47 per cent between 1910 and 1920, when the federal Child 
Labor Tax Law was discouraging the employment of children and 
improved state administration was bringing better enforcement of 
state laws. 

Between 1930 and 1933, when unemployment spread like an epi- 
demic, large numbers of employed children were discharged; but 
in 1932 there was a counter movement to utilize the cheapness of 
children and to employ them for much less than employers felt they 
could offer their parents even at that time. A children’s strike in a 
western Pennsylvania factory called national attention to this 
trend.4° This movement was checked by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, as the organization developed under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 was known. As the sixteen-year 
minimum was incorporated in one N.R.A. code after another, the 
employment of children in nonagricultural occupations reached an 

43. W. W. Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of the United States, Vol. I (2d ed.), 
sec. 329@, and John A. Jameson, Constitutional Conventions (4th ed.), sec. 581. 

44[For comment on the recent decision, see below, p. 428.] 


45 The year before the federal Child Labor Law of 1916 went into effect and the first 
year of its operation, many states brought their laws up to the federal standards 
(Administration of the First Federal Child Labor Law), and the legislation of the last few 
years was undoubtedly stimulated by the N.R.A. 


46 An investigation showed that the median earnings of women and girls in 1933 in 
the shirt industry of Pennsylvania was 15 cents an hour and $6.00 a week (“Labor in the 
Shirt Industry,” Monthly Labor Review, XXXVII [1933], 501). 
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all-time low in 1935.47 But the N.R.A. system was abruptly ended 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in May, 1935, that it was un- 
constitutional.“* Although many manufacturers who had thought it 
profitable to employ these young people were convinced by the 
N.R.A. experiment that they had been mistaken and did not re- 
employ them after the N.R.A. was held unconstitutional, neverthe- 
less, with the revival of business in 1936, there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of working children. Thus, according to a 
report published by the United States Children’s Bureau, the num- 
ber of work permits issued to fourteen- and fifteen-year-old chil- 
dren in ten states, the District of Columbia, and ninety-eight cities 
increased 150 per cent in the first five months of 1936, as compared 
with the same period in 1935.49 

With the more liberal interpretation of the commerce clause by 
the United States Supreme Court in its decision on the constitu- 
tionality of the Labor Relations Act in the spring of 1937, hope of 
a reversal of the Hammer v. Dagenhart decision was widespread. 
A number of bills providing for federal regulation were introduced 
in Congress in 1937—notably the Barkley bill, the Wheeler-Johnson 
bill, and the Black-Connery labor standards bill.s° In the latter two 
the plan of empowering the states to exclude the products of child 
labor was incorporated. The decision of the Supreme Court up- 
holding the Summers-Ashurst Prison Labor Law,* which prohibited 
the transportation of goods made by convicts from a state or to a 
state that prohibited the sale of prison-made goods, gave new im- 
petus to this plan, and it was seized upon by the American Bar 
Association and others opposing ratification of the Amendment as 
a proof that the amendment was unnecessary. The first important 
objection to the prison-goods law as a model for child labor legisla- 
tion is that it requires state action. It sets up no national standard. 
The second is that such a law is administratively impractical. The 
evidence that a child has been employed in the production of goods 


47 Ella A. Merritt, “Child Labor under the N.R.A. as Shown by Employment Cer- 
tificates Issued in 1934,” ibid., XLI (December, 1935), 1477-91. 

48 Schechter Poultry Corp. et al. v. United States, 295 U.S. 495 (1935). 

49 “The Trend of Child Labor in 1936,” The Child, I (November, 1936), 14. 

5° These were respectively Senate bills 2345, 2226, and 2475. 

3! Kentucky Whip & Collar Co. v. Illinois Central Railroad, 299 U.S. 334 (1937). 
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is not to be found in the manufactured article itself. This is also true 
of prison-made goods, but here we have only a few public institutions 
which produce for the competitive markets, and produce only a very 
limited number of articles. It is obviously no very difficult task for a 
state to keep track of such manufacture. But in the case of children, 
the problem is entirely different.” 

52([Grace Abbott was called to testify before the U.S. Senate Committee on Inter- 


state Commerce after the Wheeler-Johnson bill and other child labor bills had been 
referred to the Committee (1937). When she was asked about the prison-made-goods 


analogy, she replied in her characteristically clear ard straightforward way: “....I 
have a little feeling about the prison-made-goods theory, because that theory has been 
offered again and again as a method in opposition to the child-labor amendment. . . . . I 


know that there are many, especially lawyers, who are intrigued by the analogy, and 
who are not very familiar with the details of administration of child-labor laws.” 

When the chairman (Senator Wheeler of Montana) spoke in defense of some of the 
supporters of the prison-made-goods theory, she said: “You have been for the amend- 
ment always, and I have no question about your sincerity in offering it—not the slight- 
est. I only know that we kave had Grecks bearing gifts at the State hearings.” She con- 
tinued her testimony in her direct straightforward way as follows: “Of course, I think 
the prison-labor analogy is not a useful analogy at all. You have many thousands of 
manufacturing establishments. You have the age of children, difficult of determination. 
It is not like liquor, which is evident in itself, or like the prisons, which are very limited 
in number, and where the question of a prisoner’s working is not under controversy, 
because he is in prison. Consequently you can enforce prison-made-goods laws under a 
totally different system from the other. I do not think the Webb-Kenyon law was so 
successful, after all..... I object to all this State legislation affecting the free flow of 
goods. I think it is ridiculous for Missouri, for example, to legislate about what Illinois 
should send into Missouri. If it is going to be decided, it should be decided by the federal 
government, and not by 48 different standards. That gets us way back to the days of 
the old Confederation, instead of in modern times” (Hearings, U.S. Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, May 12, 1937, pp. 61-68). 

She also dealt with this question in more detail in a carefully prepared letter to the 
New York Times (Feb. 15, 1938), written at the request of a very distinguished 
lawyer. She said: “‘As the Supreme Court has sustained the Webb-Kenyon Act and the 
law authorizing states to exclude prison-made goods, legislation permitting the exclu- 
sion of the products of child labor is therefore certain to be held constitutional. While 
this is obviously important, a more important question is whether such a law is ad- 
ministratively practical and therefore useful or valueless in eliminating child labor. 

“But the Wheeler-Johnson bill (S. 2226) is a double-barreled measure. It proposes 
(1) to give the states this administratively impractical power to exclude from their 
boundaries child-made goods, and (2) to prohibit the shipment in interstate commerce 
of the products of child labor. If the latter is effective in its administrative provisions, 
the former will be unnecessary. The question then is: Does the Wheeler-Johnson bill 
provide sound administrative procedure for that part of the law prohibiting shipment 
of the products of mines and factories in which children are employed?” Then follows a 
careful statement of the principles of effective enforcement of child labor legislation. 
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For one state to determine the conditions under which goods are 
produced in another state is practically impossible. Whether a law 
can be effectively administered is the decisive question as to its use- 
fulness. The opponents of child labor legislation always receive an 
unenforceable law with enthusiasm. 

The labor standards bill, radically amended, finally passed in 
June, 1938. The child labor provisions are similar to the Bark- 
ley bill, the prison-labor precedent having been dropped in the 
House. While the Labor Standards Law does not include the oc- 
cupations in which the largest numbers of young children are now 
employed—agricultural work, street trading and domestic and per- 
sonal service, for example—and agricultural work is not adequately 
controlled, its usefulness should not be minimized. It fixes sixteen as 
the national minimum age for factories and mines producing for in- 
terstate commerce, which will be influential in securing state legisla- 
tion for the groups not covered. The fact that it permits the exclu- 
sion of minors under eighteen from occupations covered by the law 
and found to be hazardous by the chief of the Children’s Bureau is 
especially important, for most of the states have not adequately 
protected this group of young people. 

Note: The United States Supreme Court and the Ratification of the Child 

Labor Amendment? 

On June 5, 1939, the United States Supreme Court handed down two opin- 
ions, for which social workers had been hopefully waiting, deciding the present 
status of the Child Labor Amendment in the cases of Coleman et al. v. Miller, 
Secretary of the Senate of State of Kansas, 59 S.Ct. 972, and Chandler, Governor 
of Kentucky, v. Wise, ibid., 992. The two important questions at issue have 
already been discussed in Grace Abbott’s article: first, whether or not the Child 
Labor Amendment submitted in 1924 and not yet ratified by two-thirds of the 
states is still alive and may still become part of the federal Constitution; and, 
second, whether or not a state which has rejected the amendment may reverse 
itself, as both Kansas and Kentucky had done, and later vote for ratification. 
These two questions were finally answered by the Supreme Court in the affirma- 
tive, as Grace Abbott had always contended they must be answered; and ratifi- 
cation has again been made one of our first measures of social reform. 

In addition to the long-hoped-for opinion of the Court, which was handed 
down by Chief Justice Hughes, there were three other opinions—two addi- 
tional concurring opinions and a dissenting opinion in which only two justices 
(Justice Butler and Justice McReynolds) joined. The opinion of the Court 
will be found, in part, below and may be briefly summarized. 

1 [By S. P. Breckinridge.] 
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The facts of the Kansas case were as follows: In 1925 the Kansas legislature 
rejected the Child Labor Amendment. In 1937 a resolution was introduced rati- 
fying the amendment; a majority in the lower house voted in the affirmative, and 
in the Senate, in which there were forty members, twenty voted for the resolution 
and twenty against it. The lieutenant-governor then cast the deciding vote, and 
the resolution was adopted. The minority of the Senate, together with an addition- 
al member not present when the vote was taken, and three members of the House 
of Representatives, sought the intervention of the Supreme Court of Kansas on 
two grounds—first, that the amendment had lost its validity, and, second, that 
the lieutenant-governor had had no authority to cast the deciding vote. The 
Supreme Court of Kansas, however, upheld the action of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and regarded the amendment as still alive and before the people of the 
United States. These parties then sought the intervention of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it is in response to this appeal that the Court 
has now handed down its opinion. 

In Kentucky the situation was somewhat different. The legislature had re- 
jected and later had ratified the amendment, and the governor had forwarded 
to the United States Secretary of State his certification of ratification. Almost 
contemporaneously with the governor’s action, the Kentucky Court held the 
ratification invalid on the ground that the amendment was no longer before 
the people, and again the intervention of the United States Supreme Court was 
sought. In this Kentucky case, however, the Supreme Court refused to take 
jurisdiction and dismissed the case, Chief Justice Hughes again delivering the 
opinion of the Court and Justices Butler and McReynolds again dissenting. 
This meant that the governor was within his authority in notifying the federal 
authority, and also meant that both Kentucky and Kansas might therefore be 
listed among the ratifying states that have approved of the Child Labor 
Amendment as a means of giving a national minimum of protection for the 
children of the nation. 

The opinion of the Court in the Kansas case, delivered by Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes, was in part as follows: 

.... 1. Thestate court adopted the view expressed by text-writers that a state legis- 
lature which has rejected an amendment proposed by the Congress may later ratify.? 
The argument in support of that view is that ARTICLE V says nothing of rejection but 
speaks only of ratification and provides that a proposed amendment shall be valid as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by three-fourths of the States; that the power to 
ratify is thus conferred upon the State by the Constitution and, asa ratifying power, 
persists despite a previous rejection. .... 

We think that in accordance with this historic precedent the question of the efficacy 
of ratifications by state legislatures, in the light of previous rejection or attempted with- 
drawal, should be regarded as a political question pertaining to the political depart- 
ments, with the ultimate authority in the Congress in the exercise of its control over 
the promulgation of the adoption of the amendment. 


2 Jameson, Constitutional Conventions, secs. 576-81; Willoughby, Constitution, sec. 


3294. 
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The precise question as now raised is whether, when the legislature of the State, as 
we have found, has actually ratified the proposed amendment the Court should restrain 
the state officers from certifying the ratification to the Secretary of State, because of an 
earlier rejection, and thus prevent the question from coming before the political depart- 
ments. We find no basis in either Constitution or statute for such judicial action. .. . . 

2. The more serious question is whether the proposal by the Congress of the amend- 
ment had lost its vitality through lapse of time and hence it could not be ratified by the 
Kansas legislature in 1937. The argument of petitioners stresses the fact that nearly 
thirteen years elapsed between the proposal in 1924 and the ratification in question. It 
is said that when the amendment was proposed there was a definitely adverse popular 
sentiment and that at the end of 1925 there had been rejection by both houses of the 
legislatures of sixteen States and ratification by only four States, and that it was not 
until about 1933 that an aggressive campaign was started in favor of the amendment. 
In reply, it is urged that Congress did not fix a limit of time for ratification and that an 
unreasonably long time had not elapsed since the submission; that the conditions which 
gave rise to the amendment had not been eliminated; that the prevalence of child labor, 
the diversity of state laws and the disparity in their administration, with the resulting 
competitive inequalities, continued to exist. Reference is also made to the fact that a 
number of the States have treated the amendment as still pending and that in the 
proceedings of the national government there have been indications of the same view.3 
It is said that there were fourteen ratifications in 1933, four in 1935, one in 1936, and 
three in 1937. 

We have held that the Congress in proposing an amendment may fix a reasonable 
time for ratification. .... There we sustained the action of the Congress in providing 
in the proposed Eighteenth Amendment that it should be inoperative unless ratified 
within seven years.4 No limitation of time for ratification is provided in the instant case 
either in the proposed amendment or in the resolution of submission. But petitioners 
contend that, in the absence of a limitation by the Congress, the Court can and should 
decide what is a reasonable period within which ratification may be had. We are unable 
to agree with that contention. .... 

For the reasons we have stated, which we think to be as compelling as those which 
underlay the cited decisions, we think that the Congress in controlling the promulgation 
of the adoption of a constitutional amendment has the final determination of the ques- 
tion whether by lapse of time its proposal of the amendment had lost its vitality prior 
to the required ratifications. The state officials should not be restrained from cer- 
tifying to the Secretary of State the adoption by the legislature of Kansas of the resolu- 
tion of ratification. 

As we find no reason for disturbing the decision of the Supreme Court of Kansas in 
denying the mandamus sought by petitioners, its judgment is affirmed but upon the 
grounds stated in this opinion. 


3Sen. Rept. 726 (1st sess., 75th Cong.); Sen. Rept. 788 (1st sess., 75th Cong.); 
letter of the President on Jan. 8, 1937, to the governors of nineteen nonratifying states 
whose legislatures were to meet in that year, urging them to press for ratification; 
New York Times, Jan. 9, 1937, P. 5- 

4U.S. Statutes, XL, 1050. A similar provision was inserted in the Twenty-first 
Amendment. United States v. Chambers, 291 U.S. 217, 222; 54 S.Ct. 434, 435; 78 L. 
Ed. 763, 89 A.L.R. 1510. 
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y HE recent decision of the United States Supreme Court to 
the effect that a state can still ratify the proposed federal 
Child Labor Amendment, despite previous rejection by the 
state and despite the lapse of time since its submission to the states 
by Congress, has given a new lease on life to this measure for child 
protection. 

During the fifteen years intervening between the passage of the 
amendment by Congress in 1924 and the Supreme Court decision of 
June 5, 1939, the child labor picture has altered radically. It has 
changed with respect not only to the extent of child employment, 
but to the type of occupations that children enter and the status of 
legislation dealing with the evil. So different is this 1939 pattern of 
child labor that many who still think in terms of the 1920’s, when 
nearly three hundred thousand children under sixteen years were 
employed in mines, mills, and factories, have declared that the child 
labor problem is already solved and the Supreme Court decision is 
merely an idle gesture. They fail to realize that there still exist vast 
areas of child employment, just as detrimental to children as work 
in mines and factories, which are still untouched by legislation, 
either federal or state. 


WHAT THE WAGES AND HOURS ACT HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


It is true that the child labor provisions of the Wages and Hours 
Act, which became effective October 24, 1938, do all that was done 
by the federal child labor laws of 1916 and 1919, whose failure to 
stand the test of constitutionality had prompted the constitutional 
amendment. Under this Act child labor is barred from industries 
that ship goods in interstate commerce. For such industries a 
sixteen-year age minimum has been fixed, and the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor is empowered to raise the 
minimum to eighteen years for occupations found to be hazardous. 
There are exemptions for children employed as actors in motion 
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pictures or theatrical productions, and for those employed in agri- 
cultural establishments “while not legally required to attend 
school.” In other words, the child labor ban applies to agriculture 
only when a child is working in violation of the state compulsory at- 
tendance law—and in many states the school laws expressly permit 
children to be absent for farm work. The provisions do not apply to 
children employed by their own parents in occupations other than 
manufacturing or mining, and the Children’s Bureau is given power 
to exempt children of fourteen and fifteen years for work (other than 
manufacturing or mining) that does not interfere with their school- 
ing, health, or well-being. 

This measure, if sustained by the courts, is a most important for- 
ward step in the control of child labor. It virtually eliminates the 
employment of children in industries that process goods and ship 
them across state lines. However, during the past decade there has 
been a decided occupational shift in the proportion of child workers 
in different industries; those in manufacturing decreasing in relation 
to those in mercantile and personal-service industries such as hotels, 
restaurants, stores, garages, repair-shops, etc. It is estimated that, 
excluding children in street trades, not more than 25 per cent of the 
children who were working in nonagricultural occupations when the 
Act became operative are affected by its provisions. 


PRESENT EXTENT OF CHILD LABOR 


The exact amount of child labor at present is very difficult to 
determine. Census figures are always unreliable as the end of the 
decennial period approaches, but during the years since 1930 there 
have been more than the usual factors influencing the extent of 
child employment, especially for children under sixteen years. The 
most important of these are: 

1. The general unemployment situation, which has operated to 
curtail the employment of children as well as of adults. 

2. The N.R.A. codes, which abolished child labor in many 
industries for a two-year period (1933-35) and whose effect in this 
respect continued to be felt after the codes were terminated. 

3. The Wages and Hours Act of 1938, which, as already stated, 
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practically eliminates child employment in industries that ship 
goods in interstate commerce. 

4. Other federal measures such as the Walsh-Healey Act, which 
bars the employment of boys under sixteen years and girls under 
eighteen years in the production of goods for government contracts, 
and the Jones Sugar Act of 1937, which makes the prohibition of 
child labor a requirement that growers must meet in order to secure 
benefit payments. 

5. The enactment of state laws in several important industrial 
states setting a sixteen-year age minimum for employment during 
school hours. 

6. Technological changes in industry that operate to discourage 
the employment of immature workers. 

7. Changes in education laws and improvement in educational 
facilities that tend to keep children in school until a later age. 

Considering all these factors and also the trend in child labor as 
revealed by work-permit figures in a number of states, and as seen 
in field studies conducted by the National Child Labor Committee 
and other organizations, public and private, the best estimate that 
can be made at the present time would place the number of children 
under sixteen years gainfully employed at between 800,000 and 
1,000,000. These children can be classified roughly in three groups: 

1. By far the greatest number, from 500,000 to 600,000, are em- 
ployed in agriculture either as laborers on the home farm or in 
commercialized agriculture. This figure is considerably higher than 
the 1930 census figure, which was taken on April 1 and which many 
studies have shown did not include children employed in agriculture 
at other periods of the year. Children are used most extensively 
during the harvest season. These 500,000 children are not merely 
giving casual assistance on the farm. The census specifically states 
that its report on children gainfully employed in agriculture does 
not count “children working at home, merely on general household 
work, on chores, or at odd times on other work.” Gainful employ- 
ment includes only “‘an occupation by which the person who pursues 
it earns money or a money equivalent, or in which he assists in the 
production of marketable goods.” 

2. A miscellaneous group of industrial occupations which are 
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predominantly of a service character probably utilize from 60,000 
to 80,000 children under sixteen years of age, including both full- 
time workers and those who work outside of school hours. This 
figure would include a very small number employed in manufac- 
turing work that is not interstate in character. The great bulk, 
however, would be children working in intrastate industries such as 
offices, stores, beauty parlors, garages, hotels, restaurants, bowling 
alleys, domestic work, bootblack establishments, forestry, fisheries, 
etc. 

3. Newsboys under sixteen years form another large group, 
probably numbering from 250,000 to 400,000. The wide variation 
in this estimate is due to the discrepancy in figures compiled by the 
International Circulation Managers’ Association in 1934 and in 
1939. The newspaper industry is apparently the only industry which 
is proud of its child labor and likes to boost its figures. Although 
the census counted less than 22,000 newsboys under sixteen years 
in 1930, the International Circulation Managers’ Association pre- 
sented an estimate of 279,000 at the hearing on the child labor pro- 
visions of the Newspaper Code in 1934 and, more recently, in con- 
nection with the possibility of coverage of newsboys under the 
Wages and Hours Act. it ventured an estimate of 500,000. Some 
newsboys may be removed from employment by operation of the 
Wages and Hours Act, but a recent ruling of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, based on an opinion of the solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, makes it doubtful whether any large number will benefit by 
this protective measure. The opinion holds that minors under the 
age of sixteen years would be considered under the Act if their work 
“required them to come in or about the establishment in which the 
newspapers are produced.” As the New York News points out: “It 
will be no trick at all for newspapers to deal with the ‘little merchant’ 
at some delivery depot across the street from the shop, thus making 
them independent contractors within the four corners of this de- 
cision.” The New York News happens to be a newspaper that has 
discarded child labor and it adds: ‘“‘We think the newspapers, by 
seeking to make themselves a privileged group in this and other 
matters, are doing themselves a grave disservice which will kick back 
at them some day.” 
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In addition to these three-quarters of a million or a million 
children under sixteen years listed as gainful workers, the employ- 
ment of minors sixteen and seventeen years of age must also be 
considered part of the child labor problem—not in the sense that 
boys and girls of this age should be barred from work, but that their 
employment should be safeguarded from moral and physical hazards 
and regulated as to hours, night work, etc. 

According to the census nearly 1,500,000 boys and girls of sixteen 
and seventeen years were gainfully employed in 1930, of whom 
about a third were in agriculture. The census classification is not 
such that one can determine how many were employed in hazardous 
occupations, and there are no data available as to hours, night 
work, or other undesirable conditions of employment. Since the 
1930 census was taken there has undoubtedly been a reduction in 
the number employed, in line with the general curtailment of em- 
ployment, and in some industries as a result of unionization. On the 
other hand, the census did not give an adequate count of the number 
employed in agriculture and other seasonal occupations, and there 
have been no important changes in state legislation, as in the case 
of children under sixteen years, which would materially affect the 
number of this age group employed. Some progress has been made 
in state legislation barring hazardous employment, but such children 
are free to enter other occupations. The same is true of young 
workers who may be removed from hazardous occupations during 
the next few years under the power granted to the Federal Children’s 
Bureau by the Wages and Hours Act to set an eighteen-year age 
minimum for hazardous work. 

These four groups of young workers constitute the present child 
labor problem—children not protected by federal legislation and 
only inadequately by state laws. 

What is the present status of state regulation governing such 
employment? 

1. Agricultural workers.—Practically no state has attempted to 
regulate directly the employment of children in agriculture except 
Wisconsin, which has given the State Industrial Commission power 
to issue regulations concerning child labor in certain forms of in- 
dustrialized agriculture. In most states agricultural work is in- 
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directly forbidden during school hours by the terms of the com- 
pulsory attendance law which requires the child’s attendance at 
school. But in many states the school laws have exemptions for 
children in farming areas, and in most states the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance in rural areas is extremely lax. In general, 
it is correct to say that regulation of child labor in agriculture has 
hardly been touched by the states. 

2. Workers in intrastate employment.—The employment of im- 
mature children in nonmanufacturing occupations may be just as 
detrimental to their health and education as their employment in 
factories. State legislation to control child labor in such occupations, 
however, despite long efforts to secure more uniform and adequate 
laws, is even more divergent and inadequate than has been state 
legislation dealing with child labor in factories. 

Leaving out of consideration domestic service, which usually is 
not regulated by state law, and street trades, which will be con- 
sidered separately, there are nine states which permit children of 
any age, no matter how young, to work in practically any non- 
manufacturing occupation, though in some cases only outside of 
school hours. In contrast are nine other states which bar such work 
under sixteen years during school hours and under fourteen years 
outside of school hours. Most states have a fourteen-year age 
minimum, but in many the law applies only to a very few occupa- 
tions (such as mercantile establishments) or there are sweeping 
exemptions for children of ten and twelve years not always limited 
to employment outside of school hours. 

Variations in state laws are so great as to age limits and occupa- 
tions covered and contain so many exemptions that exact classifica- 
tion for all states is difficult. However, the general picture, or 
“picture puzzle,” of the age limits set by the forty-eight states for 
work in nonmanufacturing occupations (not including agriculture, 
domestic service, and street trades) is about as follows: 


Nine states have practically no age regulation for the employment of children 
in nonmanufacturing work, except that in six of these states there is a minimum 
age (usually fourteen years) for work during school hours. 

Sixteen states set a fourteen-year age minimum, but this applies only to very 
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few occupations (such as stores) or there are exemptions for children of ten or 
twelve years, in some cases limited to employment outside of school hours. 

Eleven states set a fourteen-year age minimum for a fairly comprehensive 
list of occupations. 

Two states set a fifteen-year age minimum with exemptions for children 
of twelve years, in one case limited to vacation periods. 

One state sets a fifteen-year age minimum with fourteen years outside of 
school hours. 

Nine states set a sixteen-year age minimum for work during school hours and 
fourteen years outside of school hours. 


3. Newsboys.—At present only twenty states have laws regulating 
the employment of children in the sale and distribution of news- 
papers. These laws are not always state-wide in application, and 
in some the minimum age is fixed at ten or twelve years. A few 
municipalities have ordinances governing such employment. 

One of the worst features of street trades work for children is the 
fact that under the “little merchant” system, which has developed 
rapidly during the last ten years and is now employed by the 
majority of papers, the newsboy is not considered an employee but 
an “independent contractor” and as such is considered, in many 
states, not to come under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
several cases newsboys, maimed for life in the course of their daily 
rounds, have been held ineligible for compensation, even though 
they work on a route laid out by the employer and are forced to 
work at hours and under conditions specified by the employer. 

Another feature of the “little merchant” system which justifies 
classifying newsboys as “child laborers” in need of protection is the 
fact that the children bear full responsibility for collection. They do 
not receive a salary or work on a commission basis but buy and sell 
their papers outright. If they cannot collect—and many older people 
have difficulty collecting these days—the loss is theirs. There is 
probably no other industry that passes on to its delivery men the 
financial responsibility for unpaid bills. 

4. Sixteen- and seventeen-year-old minors.—At present thirty states 
have practically no prohibition of dangerous employment for minors 
of sixteen and seventeen years. In these states a boy or girl, regard- 
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less of his immaturity, is free to enter any occupation regardless of 
its hazards. 

At present only eleven states have established an eight-hour day 
for minors of sixteen and seventeen years, and eight others have 
established it for girls only. Six have no limitation on hours for 
either sex. The remaining twenty-three limit hours to nine or ten 
hours a day, but in thirteen of these the restriction applies only to 
girls.t In twenty-six states there is no regulation whatever of night 
work for minors of sixteen and seventeen years, and in twelve other 
states the regulation applies only to girls.’ 


CONCLUSION 

With from 800,000 to 1,000,000 children under sixteen years and 
well over a million boys and girls of sixteen and seventeen years 
employed, it is obvious that there is still a child labor problem of 
large magnitude. When we realize that there is no federal protection 
for these children and that the great majority are employed in occu- 
pations which are unregulated, or only very inadequately regulated, 
by state laws, it is clear that the Child Labor Amendment is still 
needed. These children need federal protection just as much as 
children who happen to be employed in industries which ship goods 
in interstate commerce. 

The Child Labor Amendment has now been ratified by twenty- 


eight states: 
Arizona Maine Oklahoma 
Arkansas Michigan Oregon 
California Minnesota Pennsylvania 
Colorado Montana Utah 
Idaho Nevada Washington 
Illinois New Hampshire West Virginia 
Indiana New Jersey Wisconsin 
Iowa New Mexico Wyoming 
Kansas North Dakota 
Kentucky Ohio 


Only eight more are needed to make the amendment part of the 
Constitution. There are still two states which can act on the 


« The provisions stated in this paragraph are those applying to factories and stores. 
In some states these are the only industries for which such regulations have been estab- 
lished; in others there are different standards for different industries. 
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amendment this year—Alabama and Delaware. In 1940 seven states 
which have not yet ratified meet in regular session: 


Louisiana New York 

Massachusetts Rhode Island 

Mississippi South Carolina 
Virginia 


If favorable action can be secured by eight states in 1939 and 1940, 
the child labor evil can be cleared up rapidly, and we shall enter the 
fourth decade of the twentieth century with this blot definitely being 
removed from our industrial life. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 











RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE LEGISLATION 


MARIETTA STEVENSON 


and state bills introduced on welfare subjects in 1939" and 

the much smaller output of statutes enacted, a few trends 
are clearly discernible. Certain aspects of the social security program 
and state administration appear more stabilized, whereas other as- 
pects of the general relief and work relief programs seem as far re- 
moved from permanent planning as ever. The interrelationship be- 
tween the welfare programs of the federal and state governments 
is clearer, with federal policies and federal statutes or the lack 
thereof reflected in state legislation. Consistent state planning for 
general relief has been complicated and made almost impossible by 
changing federal policies. As a result, general relief these last few 
years contrasts sadly with the more orderly development of public 
assistance programs. 

With forty-four state legislatures and the Congress of the United 
States meeting in regular session, 1939 is known as a legislative year 
in contrast to the even-numbered years when comparatively few 
legislatures are in regular session. The election campaigns of last fall 
and the constitutional amendments voted on in November clearly 
indicated that welfare problems would claim much of the attention 
of the legislatures whcu they convened. By July 1, 1939, with the 
majority of the legislatures adjourned, over six hundred state welfare 
statutes had been enacted, covering a wide range of subjects, such 
as public assistance, child welfare, state and county public welfare 
organization, and unemployment compensation.’ 

The federal social security program has affected state legislation 
to a large extent during the last four years. In 1935 the state legis- 
latures then in session attempted to anticipate the requirements of 


A all the confusing detail of the great mass of federal 


* This is as of July 1, 19309. 
2 Detailed analyses of these statutes, state by state, will be available from the 
American Public Welfare Association office. 
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the Social Security Act then under congressional consideration, and 
many states called special sessions to meet its provisions after enact- 
ment. Since then there has been a continuing flow of statutes de- 
signed to take fuller advantage of the federal funds available by 
liberalizing the eligibility requirements for all three categories of 
public assistance. Many of the changes in the organization of state 
and local agencies may also be traced to the federal requirements for 
administration of the social security program. 


FEDERAL DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The public assistance part of the social security program has been 
generally accepted, as shown by the fact that few radical changes 
were proposed in Congress this session. Apparently the federal-state 
relationship based on grants-in-aid is sound, although financing by 
three levels of government is cumbersome. The trend is toward an 
increase in federal aid for these forms of assistance. The Doughton 
Bill proposes to increase federal aid for old age and blind assistance 
from $15 to $20 on the same matching basis as at present and to in- 
crease the aid-to-dependent-children contribution from the federal 
government from one-third to one-half of the same maximum allow- 
ance of $18 a month for the first child and $12 a month for each other 
child, with an increase to 50 per cent in federal contribution for ad- 
ministration. The increase in grants for old age assistance was made 
shortly after the Townsend Plan had been defeated by decisive vote 
in the House and was due in part at least to the pressure of this 
group for more adequate provision for the aged. Obviously the in- 
crease will be of financial help to states where grants in excess of $30 
are relatively common but of little advantage to states making few 
grants of this size. 

The present federal grant for aid to dependent children has been 
so out of line with that paid to states for old age assistance that it 
has worked a hardship on families dependent upon this kind of aid. 
The story of the Ways and Means Committee rejecting the recom- 
mendation of the Social Security Board that the contribution from 
the federal government for aid to dependent children be increased 


3 Passed in House by vote of 361 to 2, amended in Senate, and in conference at 
time of writing this article. 
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from one-third to one-half, the protests that poured in, and the re- 
consideration by the Committee, together constitute a telling ex- 
ample of the force of public opinion when made clearly articulate. 
When people interested in liberal social legislation are aroused, they 
can be highly effective. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


A flood of old age assistance bills was introduced in the states but 
comparatively little legislation enacted. Many of the bills provided 
for assistance to the aged on a more generous basis, frequently as a 
pension or at least without much regard to need. According to a 
count made in the office of the American Public Welfare Association, 
745 bills relating to old age assistance were introduced in the state 
legislatures with a comparatively small number of states accounting 
for the bulk of the bills. Massachusetts alone had over a hundred. 
In toto these bills greatly outnumber the introductions of 1937, the 
previous legislative year—a fact which gives some indication of the 
continued interest in this subject. 

Organized pressure in some of the states is responsible for the at- 
tempts to establish levels of old age assistance far more liberal than 
the government can afford to finance. Experience in Colorado with 
the 1936 initiative measure that undertook to grant each individual 
over sixty an amount sufficient to bring his monthly income to $45, 
showed that after a few months of operation the resources available 
were insufficient and the average assistance payment dropped from 
$309.61 in December, 1937, to $28.12 in April, 1939. In November, 
1938, North Dakota enacted a somewhat similar measure, and the 
California ‘$30 every Thursday” plan received almost 45 per cent 
of the popular vote in spite of the impossible amount required to 
finance it. It has been estimated that from 60,000 to 100,000 addi- 
tional persons will become eligible for old age assistance in Texas 
under the liberalizing provisions recently enacted in that state, but 
the legislature has not provided the additional funds for financing. 

The sky seems to be the only limit in the opinion of a large num- 
ber of lawmakers who would not only lower the age limit for eligi- 
bility to sixty or even fifty-five instead of the present sixty-five, but 
also raise the amount of assistance to $45, $50, $60, or $75 monthly. 
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Two or three bills introduced in Congress propose $200-a-month 
pensions. 

Although payments for old age assistance have not approached 
anything that might be termed excessive from the standpoint of 
maintaining an existence compatible with decency and health, it is, 
nevertheless, true that in the majority of states more than 50 per 
cent of the funds expended for all types of relief to needy individuals 
is disbursed in old age assistance payments. Since the number of 
needy under sixty-five is far greater than the number of needy old 
people, standards of assistance for other groups are even less ade- 
quate. 

The Gallup poll shows that the majority of people want construc- 
tive, adequate assistance to the needy aged that will not unduly 
sacrifice other needy groups or place an impossible burden on the 
taxpayers. 

States have sought to raise standards of adequacy by securing 
more federal money. Memorializations to Congress passed by Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin both asked an increase of the $15 maximum 
federal contribution. California also generously suggested either a 
federal old age assistance plan or a $30 per person grant to the state. 
Arkansas asked for $15 per old person to be granted without match- 
ing of state funds, and Georgia asked the federal government to as- 
sume the full cost. Resolutions urging Congress to enact the ‘“Town- 
send Plan” were passed by the Arkansas, Colorado, Montana, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Wyoming legislatures. 

Eligibility requirements relating to age, citizenship, residence, 
need, and to residents of private institutional homes have under- 
gone some change during the 19309 sessions. 

The federal Social Security Act provides that the age requirement 
for old age assistance must be reduced to sixty-five years by Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. Most of the states had made provisions heretofore for 
this reduction. With the addition of New Hampshire and Missouri 
this year, all have now made the necessary change. 

Citizenship requirements have been eliminated this year in five 
additional states, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oregon, and West Virginia—making a total of twenty-seven states 
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and the District of Columbia which now extend old age assistance 
to their noncitizen residents. 

West Virginia reduced the residence requirement from five of the 
last nine years to one year immediately preceding application. North 
Carolina reduced residence from five to two years within the last 
nine years, and Oregon by statute allows continued payments to 
pensioners who move to another state with the county officials’ per- 
mission. In contrast to these liberalizations, the Kansas legislature 
tightened up on the residence requirement to five years out of the 
last nine. 

Eight states have restricted their old age assistance laws so as to 
apply only to the needy. These are Idaho, Maine, Missouri, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and Washington. Legislative at- 
tempts to define need always run into difficulties, but apparently 
the effort in these states is to give “financial assistance to those in 
need”’ rather than as a pension granted as a right. Oregon specifical- 
ly provides that the amount of aid must be determined “‘on the basis 
of need, taking into account the income, resources and maintenance 
available to the individual from whatever sources derived.” A simi- 
lar definition is written into an amendment to the Vermont law. 

Reminiscent of the poor law principles are the Maine and Oregon 
provisions to bring suit for recovery against responsible relatives who 
fail to support their aged dependents. Since experience has demon- 
strated that, to be effective as an economic resource, contributions 
from relatives must rest upon their recognition and acceptance of 
responsibility, these provisions are, to say the least, unfortunate. In 
contrast is the new Texas provision which says that no inquiry shall 
be made into the financial ability of any relative, except a husband 
or wife, to support the applicant. 

Although there has been no indication of a tendency to eliminate 
specific eligibility requirements relating to property and income, sev- 
eral states—Arizona, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Texas—have 
liberalized their provisions. 

In spite of the flood of bills on old age assistance, the small amount 
of state legislation enacted in 1939 was on the whole constructive 
and based on experience. With the defeat of the Townsend Plan and 
the probable passage of liberalizing amendments to the Social Se- 
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curity Act by Congress, it is to be expected that there will be less 
pressure for impossible schemes in the future and more legislation 
along constructive lines. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The comparatively small amount of legislation relating to aid to 
dependent children shows a definite tendency toward liberalization 
revealing two trends—one toward a high age limit, the other toward 
larger grants. 

Several states raised the age limit—Colorado from sixteen to 
eighteen, Massachusetts the same for children of certain veterans. 
Montana made such change dependent upon federal Social Security 
Act amendments altering the age from sixteen to eighteen. Other 
states will undoubtedly take similar action when the federal act is 
amended. 

States legislating changes in amount of grants are Arizona, Colo- 
rado, and West Virginia, the latter shifting to meet the present pro- 
vision of the federal act, and the first two removing set maximums in 
anticipation of change in the federal provisions. 

North Dakota altered the statutory definition of a dependent child 
to include children neglected, delinquent, in danger of becoming de- 
linquent, or needing special physical care. 

AID TO THE BLIND 

Legislatively speaking, the field of aid to the blind has been char- 
acterized this year by lack of activity. There has been a consider- 
able number of introductions, of course, but of these only about 
twenty have so far found their way to a governor’s signature. 

These bills that have been enacted are marked chiefly by their 
heterogeneity—dealing either with various minor eligibility techni- 
calities or with some aspect of the financial participation of the gov- 
ernmental levels involved. Iowa passed about the only law that is 
an outstanding liberalization by providing that monthly earnings 
up to $30 be disregarded in determining the amount of assistance 
granted and that in the event of federal participation in excess of 
$15 monthly, the state maximum might be increased to such a sum 
as would qualify the state for full federal participation. 

Other states enacting liberalizations are Vermont, Oregon, and 
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Maryland. The former removed the prohibition on the Department 
of Public Welfare’s undertaking the “permanent support or mainte- 
nance of any blind person.” The latter two provided that solicita- 
tion of alms during receipt of assistance no longer be a bar to eligi- 
bility. 
CHILD WELFARE 

There was comparatively little important legislation in the field 
of child welfare this year, but several states liberalized their statutes 
relating to crippled children by extending provisions for education, 
as in California, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, and Vermont, or 
by providing additional medical and surgical treatment for children 
with remedial defects, as in Michigan. Other state enactments re- 
late to better protection of children in boarding- or foster-homes in 
Montana and Nevada and to proper investigation of mother and 
child before separating an infant of six months from its mother, as 
in North Carolina. 

RELIEF 

Federal handling of work relief and failure to do anything about 
direct relief have made it difficult for state legislatures to plan in- 
telligently for general relief. New York State is an excellent example 
of the disrupting effect the federal changes have had on the state 
program. The program of home and work relief established by New 
¥ork in 1931 was continued and strengthened by the federal grants- 
in-aid begun in 1933. The establishment of the federally adminis- 
tered work relief program of W.P.A. begun in 1935, however, re- 
sulted in the termination of the state and local work relief programs 
and the setting-up of practically independent agencies operated by 
different governmental units to deal with the one problem of unem- 
ployment relief. The growing feeling that the federal program did 
not meet the complete need for work relief in the state resulted in 
the passage by the 1939 legislature of three bills authorizing localities 
to administer work relief. The governor vetoed these bills because 
of the difficulty which might result from two work relief programs. 

Federal action in respect to work relief also has a marked effect 
on direct relief, making it difficult for the states to plan relief financ- 
ing intelligently. This has been true in all forty-eight states. 

The Work Projects Administration Bill, enacted by Congress after 
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the majority of the state legislatures had adjourned, may necessitate 
the calling of many special sessions. The appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, is $1,477,000,000 as compared with 
$2,250,000,000 for the fiscal year just ended. This cut of more than 
one-third means, obviously, a reduction in the number of people 
employed. Just how the provision that allocation is to be made on 
the basis of relative population and unemployment will affect the 
situation, remains to be seen. Another provision of this federal stat- 
ute that will have direct bearing on general relief administration is 
that all persons employed on W.P.A. for eighteen months are to be 
laid off for at least thirty days. Furthermore, no aliens are to be 
employed on W.P.A. Other provisions relating to work hours, size 
of projects, etc., more directly affect labor relations but may have 
indirect effects on relief. Changes such as these, after states have 
made their appropriations for direct relief, make planning particu- 
larly difficult. 

During this session of Congress there was decided interest in 
grants-in-aid to states for direct and work relief. Such a system could 
immediately be utilized more advantageously by the states that have 
maintained state supervision and state participation in financing re- 
lief, but other states would of necessity soon get general relief esta)- 
lished on a basis more nearly comparable to that on which the cate- 
gories of public assistance are now administered. The bill presented 
by Congressman Voorhis providing for federal assistance for gen- 
eral relief on a grant-in-aid basis is only one of a large number per- 
taining to general relief. The uncertain nature of the work relief pro- 
gram makes it probable that the federal government will again be 
“in this business of relief.” 


SETTLEMENT LAWS 


In general the changes made in settlement laws this year were of a 
restrictive nature with a distinct trend toward raising the time re- 
quired to gain legal settlement. In Oklahoma, Nebraska, and Kansas 
residence requirements for the categories of public assistance were 
increased. Increase in requirements for purposes of general relief 
from one to three years is found in Idaho and Indiana; from one to 
two years in Minnesota; and from six months to one year in Kansas. 
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Two states, North Carolina and West Virginia, have reduced the 
residence requirement for old age assistance and aid to the blind from 
five years’ residence out of the preceding nine to two years and one 
year, respectively. 

Three states formerly making no statutory provisions concerning 
loss of settlement—Montana, Ohio, and Vermont—have passed 
such legislation. 

MEDICAL CARE 

The work of the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities has done much to call attention to 
the need for a national program of medical care. National polls of 
public opinion indicate that the majority of the people favor govern- 
mental responsibility in behalf of medical and hospital care for the 
medically indigent, with a persistent minority favoring health in- 
surance. 

The Wagner National Health Bill was based on the report to the 
President from the Interdepartmental Committee. It recommended: 
1. Increased federal grants to assist state public health work, to extend work 

in the field of maternity care and child health, and for the control of syphilis, 

tuberculosis, malaria, pneumonia, cancer, etc. 

2. Grants to the states to extend clinic and hospital beds and services. 

3. Grants-in-aid to the states to provide medical care under plans set up 
within the states but to provide particularly for those who cannot pay for 
this care themselves. 

4. Aid to states for disability benefits where the states have established satis- 
factory programs for medical care. 


After several hearings this bill was laid over until the next session of 
Congress. 

State legislatures apparently waited to see what the federal gov- 
ernment was going to do, although several states introduced bills to 
take advantage of the Wagner Health Bill if it were passed. TIllustra- 
tive of this type of bill were those introduced in New York and Cali- 
fornia. 

There is a definite trend this year toward low-cost hospitalization 
as exemplified by nonprofit hospital service plans. There was not 
only introduction of a large number of bills providing for incorpora- 
tion of such nonprofit hospital service plans but passage of bills in 
Maine, New Mexico, and Rhode Island. Supervision of these cor- 
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porations in each of the three states is placed in the state insurance 
agency. 

Another trend is toward permitting additional grants in the cate- 
gorical public assistance classifications beyond the established maxi- 
mums when there is need for medical, surgical, or nursing care. For 
example, Maryland provides specifically that old age assistance 
grants may be made in excess of the legal maximum in cases requir- 
ing medical or nursing care; Oregon makes similar provision for both 
recipients of old age assistance and aid to the blind; while Iowa per- 
mits $5.00 more than the legal maximum when mental or physical 
condition so requires. The North Dakota law provides that recipi- 
ents of old age assistance may receive treatment to prevent blind- 
ness or restore vision if such treatment is approved by the state 
agency. 

The majority of the bills enacted on medical care are of a financial 
nature, either appropriations or authorizations for levies for medical 
care, hospitals, or relief of the indigent sick. 

California made a concerted drive for a constructive health insur- 
ance program but was balked at the last by the doctors’ campaign 
for a bill rushed through the legislature providing for a voluntary 
system. 

New York has continued the commission to study the problem of 
medical care in the state with an additional appropriation of $40,000 
and a mandate to report to the legislature by March 15, 1940. 

The problem of the unemployed worker who is ill and, therefore, 
not eligible for unemployment insurance benefits has been made the 
object of investigation in New Hampshire. 

Enactment by Congress of either the Wagner Bill or a similar 
measure at the next session of Congress will call for much corre- 
sponding activity on the part of state legislatures in the compara- 
tively near future. There has at least been more interest and seri- 
ous discussion of proposed legislation for medical care than ever be- 
fore in Congress and in state legislatures alike. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Very decidedly the trend in unemployment compensation legis- 
lation has been toward simplification. Twelve states adopted flat 
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benefits within wage classifications because experience had con- 
vinced them that the payment of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits based on a strict percentage of weekly wages is too cumbersome 
to administer. The states thus amending their laws are California, 
Florida, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

One of the most liberal of these flat benefit measures was that en- 
acted by New York. Recommended by the State Advisory Council 
and backed by the legislative committee which investigated the state 
system, the measure sets up nine benefit categories to replace the 
existing 801 benefit groups. All benefits are to be paid for a flat pe- 
riod of thirteen weeks to all eligible unemployed who are jobless for 
that length of time. Payments range from $7.00 to $15 weekly. Al- 
though simplified, the system still depends on detailed wage re- 
ports. This new law reduces the waiting period and extends the defi- 
nition of “employment.” The administration of the system is con- 
siderably revised. More investigatory and advisory powers are given 
to the State Advisory Council, which is to report quarterly to the 
governor. 

In general the changes made in other states follow along these 
lines, several states altering the basis of benefits from weekly to 
quarterly wages, and many simplifying the benefit categories. Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Nebraska, and the Territory of Hawaii will pay 
benefits only in multiples of one dollar. In the majority of the states 
amending their laws the waiting period has been reduced. The 
amount of wages necessary to qualify for benefits was increased in 
many states. 

Minnesota placed its unemployment compensation system under 
a newly created Department of Social Security, but the state of 
Washington split its Department of Social Security by removing un- 
employment compensation and unemployment services from its 
jurisdiction and establishing a one-man Commission of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and Placement to administer these two func- 
tions. 
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REORGANIZATION 


Federal reorganization of welfare functions has come about 
through a reorganization plan submitted to Congress on April 25, 
1939, by the President of the United States‘ which provides for a 
Federal Security Agency and a Federal Works Agency. The Presi- 
dent thus used the powers given him by Congress this session to 
shift and regroup bureaus and agencies, with the Social Security 
Board, the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the United States Employment Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, and Public Health Service combined in the new Federal Se- 


CHART I 
TO A NEW FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY INTO A NEW FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 




















WPA and PWA, (both now independent) U. S. Employment Service (now Labor) 

Bureau of Public Roads (now Agriculture) Office of Education (now Interior) 
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curement division National Youth Administration (now WPA) 

Most of the Buildings branch of National Social Security Board (now independent) 
Park Service (now Interior) Civilien Conservation Corps (now indepen- 
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From Part I, “‘President’s Reorganization Plan” 


curity Agency. Closely related welfare agencies included in the new 
Federal Works Agency are the Work F’rojects Administration and 
the United States Housing Authority. Remaining in the Labor De- 
partment are the Children’s Bureau and the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Services. Reorganization took statutory effect as of July 
I, 1939, but the real problems of bringing order and working efficiency 
out of this regrouping are now to be coped with. 

State governments have made considerable statutory change in 
their welfare agencies during 1939. New state welfare departments 
were established in Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and Texas, and five other states—Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Tennessee, and Washington—made very substantial changes 
in the organization of existing agencies. Other states have made or- 
ganizational changes of minor importance. 

4 1st sess., 76th Cong., Doc. No. 262. 
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Three states—Maine, Tennessee, and Washington—have split 
existing departments into two agencies. Thus, because of actual 
creation of new agencies, these states might be classed with the states 
establishing new departments. In Maine the Department of Health 
and Welfare was established in 1931 with three bureaus—Health, 
Social Welfare, and Institutional Service. The Bureau of Institution- 
al Service now becomes a separate Department of Institutional 
Services’ headed by a commissioner appointed by the governor, 
leaving the functions of the other two bureaus unchanged in a con- 
tinuing Department of Health and Welfare (see Map I). 

Tennessee separated its Department of Institutions and Public 
Welfare into a Department of Institutions and a Department of 
Public Welfare, with the division of functions indicated.° 

Washington split the unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service divisions from the State Department of Social Security 
and established a new Commission of Unemployment Compensation 
and Placement.? Washington also created a five-member, unpaid 
Welfare Survey Commission, to conduct a fact-finding survey of pub- 
lic assistance and to make recommendations, and a Social Security 
Committee consisting of the governor, the director of the Depart- 
ment of Finance, Budget and Business, and a third member appoint- 
ed by the governor, which is to administer the merit system and con- 
trol the county budgets and allocation of state welfare funds.’ 

The changes made in Iowa’ and Kansas” are similar in that they 
both reduce membership in their boards from five to three, making 
board positions full-time paid positions with board members serving 
as an administrative board. In both Iowa and Kansas this reorgani- 
zation of welfare functions was part of a broader reorganization and 
consolidation program undertaken as an economy measure. The 
Iowa Board of Social Welfare is given the administration of the emer- 
gency relief fund, and the Iowa Emergency Relief Administration 
ceases to operate." The State Board of Social Welfare is given broad 

5 Maine Pub. Laws, 1939, c. 223. 7 Washington, S.B. 68 (1939). 

6 Tennessee Public Acts, 1930, Cc. 11. 8 Washington, S.B. 427 (1939). 

9 Towa, H.B. 204 (1939), amends Laws of 1937, c. 151. 

1 Kansas, S.B. 364 (1939). 


«Towa, H.B. 209 and S.B. 476 (1939). 
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powers to reorganize divisions and functions thereof.” The new 
Kansas Department of Social Welfare, besides inheriting the powers 
and duties of the former State Board of Social Welfare, takes over 
the administration of the state benevolent institutions from the 
State Board of Administration, which retains control of the penal 
institutions. 

In Idaho a new Department of Public Welfare was established’ 
by combining the existing departments of public welfare and public 
assistance and reorganizing them. The new department consists of a 
board of five members appointed for overlapping terms by the gov- 
ernor, on the basis of their interest in, and knowledge of, public wel- 
fare. This board in turn appoints a commissioner of public welfare 
who is responsible for the management of the department. Person- 
nel in the department and in the county departments is to be ap- 
pointed on a merit basis, and some changes are made in the setup of 
the county commissions." 

Maryland has established a new State Department of Public Wel- 
fares to replace the old Board of State Aid and Charities and the 
State Department of Welfare, combining the functions of the two 
departments. This new department is headed by a board of seven 
members appointed by the governor for overlapping terms of seven 
years. The board is policy-determining with executive and adminis- 
trative powers lodged in the director, who is appointed by the board. 
The statute provides that the director shall be a competent person 
having adequate training and practical experience in social welfare 
work. 

In Michigan the statute’ provides for a State Department of So- 
cial Welfare which replaces the State Welfare Department and the 
Emergency Welfare Relief Commission and provides for county de- 
partments of social welfare. The state department is headed by a 
Social Welfare Commission of five members with overlapping terms 
of five years, which appoints the director of the state department, 
the supervisor of the Bureau of Social Security of the state depart- 
ment, and the executive heads of all state institutions and other em- 


12 Towa, S.B. 475 (1939). 14 Idaho, H.B. 373 (19309). 
13 Idaho, S.B. 1 (1939). 15 Maryland, S.B. 2 (1939). 
16 Michigan Acts, 1939, Pub. Act. 280. 
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ployees of the state department. This commission has policy-form- 
ing and some administrative powers. In process of passage this meas- 
ure was so frequently and extensively amended that little of the 
original bill remained at its final passage. As passed, the statute pro- 
vides that the county board “may be a full time working board. 
Each individual member’s salary and expenses shall be fixed by the 
county board of supervisors. ... . One of the members of the county 
board may be designated as the director of the county department.” 
The only qualification required for a director is a year’s residence in 
the county. Such provisions for local administration do not look 
very promising. 

The Minnesota Department of Social Security”’ is organized with 
three divisions, namely, Public Institutions, Social Welfare, and 
Employment and Security, with each division under the supervision 
and control of a director appointed by the governor. Together the 
three directors constitute the Social Security Board with power to 
co-ordinate the functions, activities, budgets, and expenditures of 
the three divisions. This is somewhat suggestive of the old Board of 
Control, but actually each division is to operate autonomously with 
the board serving only for purposes of co-ordination. 

The State Relief Committee and the Child Welfare Commission 
of Oregon are merged in the newly established State Public Welfare 
Commission."® This new coramission consists of seven members ap- 
pointed by the governor for overlapping terms of four years, and 
it in turn appoints an administrator who serves as the executive and 
administrative officer of the state agency. All forms of public as- 
sistance, general assistance, and services for children are merged in 
this new department. 

The Administrative Act of 1939 for Rhode Island’ provides for a 
general reorganization of state government, including the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, which is supplanted by a new Department 
of Social Welfare. The head of the department is the director of so- 
cial welfare appointed by the governor. This director, with the ap- 
proval of the governor, is given authority to appoint three assistant 
directors: one to administer the function of parole, probation, and 


17 Minnesota Laws, 1939, C. 431. 
18 Oregon Laws of 1939, C. 241. 19 Rhode Island, S.B. 6 (1939). 
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correctional services except those relating to the two training 
schools; another to administer public assistance and social service 
policies, the child welfare services of the state, including the opera- 
tion of the two training schools, and also to administer mental hy- 
giene institutions; and the third assistant director to administer 
office management, research, etc. Within the department there is to 
be an advisory council of five members, ‘“‘chosen with due regard for 
their knowledge of social or welfare problems,” to advise the director 
concerning policies. The act vests sweeping powers in the governor 
and in the department directors to set up any subdivisions or ad- 
ministrative units within the major departments which may be 
necessary. 

Texas created a State Department of Public Welfare” to take over 
the duties of the Division of Child Welfare of the State Board of 
Control, the Texas Relief Commission, and the Old Age Assistance 
Commission. The new department is headed by a board of three 
members, serving for overlapping terms of six years, and an execu- 
tive director appointed by the board with the approval of the Senate. 
The director ‘“‘shall be a person of demonstrated executive ability 
and extensive experience in public administration” and “shall be 
the executive and administrative officer of the State Department.” 
The board is responsible for policies, rules, and regulations. The de- 
partment administers the speciai categories of public assistance and 
child welfare services. 

Several states created new divisions within the old organization, 
i.e., a Psychiatric Clinical Division in the Vermont Department of 
Public Welfare, a separate division to administer Confederate pen- 
sions in Georgia, a division to be responsible for vocational rehabili- 
tation and placement of physically disabled persons in the Delaware 
State Board for Vocational Education, and a Division for Delin- 
quency Prevention in the Illinois Department of Public Welfare. 
Montana created a Staté Commission for the Blind, the declared 
purpose of which is to establish a state system for rehabilitation and 
vocational training of adult blind in order to take advantage of any 
federal aid granted. 


20 Texas, S.B. 36 (1939). 
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Boards show several interesting trends, nonadministrative boards 
becoming somewhat larger in Arkansas, New Mexico, and Maryland, 
and executive boards in Iowa and Kansas being reduced from five to 
three. The terms of board members tend to be longer, Arkansas 
lengthening hers from seven to nine years; Iowa from four to six; 
Maryland from four to seven; and Michigan from four to five. 

Arkansas, early in the session, changed from the policy-determin- 
ing state and local boards to ones of an administrative nature,” then 
later repealed this act and returned for all practical purposes to the 
statute enacted in 1937, the only change being a larger state board 
with longer terms.” 

Functions of varying nature have been added to the departments 
as illustrated by the power given to the North Dakota Public Wel- 
fare Board to enter into reciprocal agreements concerning care of the 
indigent, by the extension of licensing power for foster-homes for 
children to the Nevada department, and by the power to expend 
funds for sight-conservation work given to the Utah state depart- 
ment. 


PERSONNEL 


To date, seventeen states have civil service laws in effect, those of 
Alabama, Minnesota, New Mexico, and Rhode Island being new 
additions this year. The chief setback was in Arkansas where the 
civil service law was repealed, but Michigan also suffered a loss in a 
reorganization of the civil service administration which reduced the 
number of employees in the classified service by at least 50 per cent. 
Massachusetts reorganized its civil service system by substituting a 
part-time five-member commission and a personnel director for the 
former salaried commission. Several other states made changes of a 
minor nature. 

Of the states making changes in their welfare departments, the 
majority either retain their merit plans or make provision for their 
installation. Statutory provision in Kansas, for instance, authorizes 
the board to provide and use any merit system it deems applicable 
and “available for that purpose’; whereas in Idaho the new com- 
missioner is to appoint personnel on a merit basis approved by the 


21 Arkansas, Act 110 (1939). 22 Arkansas, Act. 280 (1939). 
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board. In Vermont the Old Age Assistance Commission is authorized 
to provide a merit system for its personnel. 

Specifications for executive positions usually relate to education 
and experience but occasionally, as in Texas, have an age and resi- 
dence requirement. In some of these statutes the executive salary is 
specified: Minnesota providing $5,000 for each of the three direc- 
tors; Kansas $4,000 for each of the board members; Texas a limit of 
$5,000 for the director; and Alabama raising the salary of the com- 
missioner from $3,600 to $5,700. 


FINANCING 


Because of the general emphasis on economy, legislators assessed 
relatively few new taxes this year. So far as financing public welfare 
programs is concerned, apparently most of the states are using gen- 
eral appropriations rather than earmarking specific taxes. Some ex- 
ceptions in financing old age assistance are found, for example, in 
the use of sales tax revenues in Utah and the earmarking of con- 
sumers’ taxes in Oklahoma and Wyoming. Iowa will in the future 
draw on her income, corporate, and sales-tax revenues to finance the 
increase in old age assistance funds. Nebraska has set aside a per- 
centage of the gas tax for this purpose. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Congressional action and failure to take action are alike reflected 
in welfare legislation in the states as exemplified in the foregoing dis- 
cussion of public assistance, general relief, unemployment insurance, 
and medical care. Amendments to the Social Security Act by Con- 
gress may make it necessary for some states to call special sessions 
of their legislatures in order to take advantage of liberalizing changes 
relating to public assistance and unemployment compensation. In- 
asmuch as old age insurance is federally administered, congressional 
legislation affecting this program will have no counterpart in the 
states and has, therefore, not been discussed. 

Likewise, changes in the federal work relief program may neces- 
sitate state legislation to care for those no longer included in the 
W.P.A. program. Drastic cuts in the number cared for as well as 
changes in policy will force a revision of state relief plans in many 
states. 
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Although the Wagner health bill was held over for the next session 
of Congress, the great amount of interest shown points to legislative 
activity in this field in the near future. 

In general it may be said that the 1939 legislative sessions are re- 
sponsible for considerable gains in organizational structure, in merit 
provisions for personnel, in liberalization of public assistance stat- 
utes, and in simplification of provisions for unemployment compen- 
sation. If interest manifested is any indication, it is probable that 
general relief and medical care will be under discussion when Con 
gress again convenes. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 











TWO SOCIAL CASE RECORDS FROM RURAL AREAS 
GRACE A. BROWNING 


[Eprror’s NotE.—Because of the scarcity of illustrative material from rural 
areas the following records are being made available by the Social Service Review. 
The Review is indebted to the Child Welfare Division of the State Board of Con- 
trol of Texas (now a division of the Department of Public Welfare) and to the 
Child Welfare Services of the State Welfare Department of Michigan for the 
material and for permission to publish these records. All personal and place 
names and other identifying data have been changed. Otherwise, only slight 
alterations have been made by the editor in the interest of brevity and clarity.*] 


Joel Lawson 


(A Boy of Superior Intelligence Who Was Referred to Child 
Welfare Services in a Rural County) 


IDENTIFYING DATA 


Child: Date of Birth Address 
Joel (“Jody”) Lawson..... September 22, 1925 Springville, Spring County 


Parents: 
POR VRT SOEs 3 fo) crete caer arwacnpoe Springville, Spring County 
Mrs? Pierce (divorced) .:.......6:.60cses coe os oe Parkview, Park County 
Relatives: Relationship 
Mrs. Lester Gage....... .Hali-sister Bare Hills, Putnam County 
Ralph Lawson............2 Half-brother Bare Hills, Putnam County 
TOUS LAWSON... 025 ees Half-brother (Mail carrier), Warrensville 
Robert Lawson.......... Half-brother Rancher in the West Can- 
yon Country 
Mrs. Luella Singer... ....Half-sister West of Springville 
Donald Simpson......... Half-brother Parkview, Park County 
Cecil Simpson... . 22... .52 Half-brother Parkview, Park County 
Mrs. Sara Jane West..... Half-sister Pulpit, San Juan County 
Lore SiMpseo0n «2 /.65.6: 5 5 +2 Half-sister Parkview, Park County 


* These records have been preprinted from a volume of rural case records to be 
published later by the University of Chicago Press. In final form the records will be sup- 
plemented by teaching notes. 

Reprints of the two records appearing in this issue of the Social Service Review are 
available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
at ro cents per copy; minimum order, ten copies, $1.00. 
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SETTING 

[Jody Lawson and his father lived in “Springville,” the county-seat town of 
a rural county in the state of Texas. The population of the entire county is just 
under 5,000, or 5.3 persons to every square mile. There are 410 farms in the 
county; but most of the land is in pasture for the grazing of cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Dairying is carried on on individual farms, and there is some poultry- 
raising. The chief crops are cotton, pecans, and feed. There were but 119 
income-tax returns filed from the county last year. The county seat has a popu- 
lation of 2,200 and is an important shipping-point for wool and mohair. 

“Spring,” together with “Stern,” an adjoining county, forms part of a dis- 
trict of twenty counties to which one member of the district staff of the State 
Division of Child Welfare furnishes child welfare services. There are no chil- 
dren’s agencies or institutions within this area, although there are many institu- 
tions for children in the state. There are few organized social resources in this 
county. At the time this case was current, the county case worker, an employee 
of the State Relief Administration, distributed federal surplus commodities 
and certified for W.P.A. and C.C.C. Old age assistance was administered by em- 
ployees from the State Old Age Assistance Commission, and there was an un- 
trained local probation officer attached to the County Court.}: 


NARRATIVE RECORD, CHILD WELFARE SERVICES, SPRING COUNTY 


August 14, 1937.—As worker was going into Stern, two boys waved 
to her for a ride. She recognized one as Roy Thomas. She asked the 
other one some questions and was given the following information. He 
was Joel (“Jody”) Lawson from Springville, was eleven years old, and 
in the fifth grade. He was on his way to White County to visit some 
friends of Roy’s. His father, who had a drygoods store in Springville, 
knew where he was going. 

September 22, 1937.—When talking with Judge Carpenter, judge of 
Spring County,? the worker was asked what could be done with a twelve- 
year-old boy whose father had asked the judge to send the boy to the 
reformatory. Judge Carpenter wanted the child admitted to the State 
Home for Dependent Children. Worker asked Judge Carpenter to give 
her the child’s name and something of his history, but he said that unless 
Child Welfare Services could do something about it he did not want to 
get “mixed up in it.” The child is a very intelligent boy but is not in 

t[The use of brackets throughout these records indicates an editor’s summary 
or note.] 

2(The county courts, the district courts, and the criminal district courts have juris- 
diction over cases in which it is sought to have a child adjudged a “delinquent child,” 
while the district courts only have original jurisdiction in cases of dependent and 
neglected children (Texas Revised Statutes, 1925, sec. 2329).] 
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school, for “‘psychological reasons.” He runs off from home and, if some- 
thing is not done, will probably have to be sent to the reformatory; but 
Judge Carpenter is not going to commit him until the court has to take 
a hand init. The father and the mother are separated, and the mother is 
remarried. The father is very high tempered and swears violently, but 
the judge thinks that is the worst he does. The child is poorly clothed, 
improperly fed, and is permitted to run wild. Judge Carpenter told 
enough about the child for worker to identify him as Joel Lawson. She 
told Judge Carpenter about talking with the child in August. Judge 
Carpenter then asked worker to talk with Mr. Wilson, principal of the 
grammar school. He said that, if she went to see the father, she went at 
her own risk; that Mr. Lawson would as soon shoot a person as not; and 
that, if worker approached him in the wrong way, he would probably 
“kick her out”? with such a cursing as she had never had before, as he 
had absolutely no control over his temper. 

Later.—Worker went to the grammar school to see Mr. Wilson, the 
principal. Mr. Wilson said that Joel had already started playing truant 
but had re-entered the school Friday. He is one of the smartest children 
in school, having an I.Q. of 112. He has failed two grades and is repeating 
the work in the fifth grade this year. He is really a good child and never 
gives any trouble in school. He simply has no control at home. He lives 
in a cheap room with his father, who cooks on a two-burner oil stove. 
Jody usually goes to school in rags and is so dirty that Mr. Wilson has to 
ask him quite often to take a bath. He does not have the proper kind of 
food. The father is high tempered and beats the child. Mr. Wilson said 
that he considered the child an emergency case. He certainly would not 
recommend the reformatory because Jody would come out a hardened 
and very smart criminal. He would like to see him put in the State Home 
for Dependent Children, where he can go to school, be under strict disci- 
pline, and be away from the father. 

Mr. Wilson reiterated that the child was no problem. It is the father 
who is making a “criminal’’ out of the boy. Mr. Wilson and the father 
have almost come to blows twice over the child’s school work. The father 
allows no one else to criticize him. Mr. Wilson has asked the school board 
to take over the child, but the board refuses to have anything to do with it. 

Worker asked Mr. Wilson if there was not such a thing as the court’s 
declaring the child neglected, or filing charges against the father for con- 
tributing to delinquency..Mr. Wilson said that worker was then in the 
“free town of Springville.” He named four murderers walking the streets 
of Springville today who have never served a day in the penitentiary. 
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The people in the whole county do as they please, and the rest of the 
world leaves them alone. Mr. Lawson killed a stepson over Jody’s mother. 
The mother is living with her second or third husband. Up until ten or 
fifteen years ago, Mr. Lawson was the most influential man in Springville. 
He has done more for Springville and the Springville schools than any 
other man in the county. There is not a person in the county who would 
dare take any action about Jody. Mr. Wilson told worker that Mr. Law- 
son might be nice to her but that more than likely he would give her the 
worst cursing that she ever received. If she saw that he was angry, the 
best thing to do was to “‘stop up her ears, walk fast, and keep walking.” 

Later.—Worker went to the store to see Mr. Lawson. He invited her in, 
She told him where she was from and that she had seen Jody in Stern 
last month; that Judge Carpenter had told her that the father wanted 
to send him to the reformatory. He replied that he did not know what 
else to do with the child. Jody had run off with Roy Thomas to White 
County, and for about two weeks the father did not know where he was. 
Life was too short to worry like that. He is giving the boy one more 
chance, and then he will have him committed to the reformatory. He 
would like to have the Child Welfare Services plan with him. He would 
like for Jody to be put in a good home, where he will be properly taken 
care of and be controlled. He will be willing and able to pay a small 
amount for board. The boy is ‘‘smart as a whip, and is a good reader” — 
women in Springville are often calling on him to read at their parties. 
Mr. Lawson promised his co-operation as long as he approves of the 
plan. He has no relatives that he would let Jody live with. Worker told 
him that she would like to talk-with her supervisor before any steps were 
taken.3 

Mr. Lawson is sixty-seven years old. He was a student at Central 
University for a time and grew up with the present president of Central. 
He knew worker’s grandfather and uncle. He was president of the Spring- 
ville School Board for twenty-three years. He talked about old times in 
Fremont County when he was a boy and got out some old photographs 
to show worker. Mr. Lawson said that he had many friends in Fremont 
County. 

He said that the schools were ruining Springville. People refuse to 
move there because of the poor school system. The superintendent spends 

3 [The worker carrying this case had been selected for special training for the child 
welfare service program and was under the supervision of the Director of Training of the 
State Child Welfare Division with headquarters at the capitol, about 100 miles from 
Springville.] 
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all his spare time at a domino parlor, and the principal spends all his 
time playing marble machines. Mr. Lawson referred to him as “‘marble- 
machine Wilson.” The principal dislikes Jody and will not give him a 
fair chance. Worker told Mr. Lawson that she had talked with Mr. 
Wilson, who said that Jody was both a smart and a good child. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lawson asked worker to go to the school to talk 
to Jody and tell him that he had to stay in school and to mind, that she 
represented the state. Worker told him that she would be glad to talk 
to Jody and encourage him to do as his father wished. Mr. Lawson said 
that he had enjoyed talking with worker and hoped that some plan could 
be worked out for Jody. 

Later.—Worker went back to see Mr. Wilson, who expressed his sur- 
prise at Mr. Lawson’s cordiality and willingness to work with the C.W.S. 
He reiterated that it was an emergency case, as he feared that, because 
of the conflict between the school and the father, somebody would be 
killed. In the meantime Jody is being neglected and will probably do 
something that will cause him to be sent to the reformatory. Mr. Wilson 
was willing for worker to talk with Jody and called him from his class. 

While worker had been in Mr. Wilson’s office the first time, Jody 
had come in to get Mr. Wilson’s permission to go to town during the noon 
hour. He is a very attractive, though poorly dressed, blond boy, twelve 
years old today. Although he had seen worker only once, about six weeks 
before, for a very few minutes, he immediately recognized her and spoke 
in a courteous, friendly manner. 

While worker was talking to him later, he seemed ill at ease and would 
not sit down. He said that he was getting along all right in school and 
was enjoying his work. He missed so much the first of last year that he 
did not catch up and so was having to take the fifth-grade work again. 
He said that he used to run off and not mind his father but is not going 
to do so anymore. 

Worker asked Jody if he had seen Roy Thomas lately. He said that 
he had a card from Roy from Needles, California. Roy told him that he 
was going to Hollywood, but Jody thought he should be stopped. Worker 
asked the child what he himself would like to do. That was the only 
time he showed any emotion.- He said that he would like to go to Park- 
view to see his mother, whom he has not seen in about a year and a half. 
He has a sister, age fifteen, a brother, age eighteen, and a married sister, 
whom he has not seen in about five years. His single sister and brother 
live with his mother. He thinks her name is Mrs. Pierce. He was to live 
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part of the time with his mother, but his father went to Parkview after 
him and will not let him go back. 

Worker told him that she wanted to be his friend and to help him. 
He promised to attend school regularly and to study hard. 

October 15, 1937.—Called to see Judge Carpenter. He said that Jody’s 
. father had not talked with him any more about sending Jody to the 
reformatory and has recently bought Jody a new bicycle. 

Judge Carpenter did not think that the child’s mother was a fit person 
to have custody of the boy. He did not know her present name or address. 
Her first husband had been in the penitentiary when the mother came to 
Springville. She lived with Mr. Lawson for several years before they 
were married. 

Judge Carpenter said that Mr. Lawson’s children by his first marriage 
were very nice. He gave the names of half-brothers and half-sisters of 
Jody on the father’s side [as listed, p. 460]. 

Later.—Worker talked with Joel Lawson (father), who said that Jody 
had been attending school regularly and had been obeying him better. He 
had given Jody a bicycle, which the boy was enjoying. Mr. Lawson 
said that he would like for worker to go by the school to see Jody. 

Later.—Mr. Wilson, principal, said that Jody has been attending school 
regularly. 

December 20, 1937.—Worker stopped by the store to talk with Mr. 
Lawson. The schools had closed because of a scarlet-fever epidemic, and 
Jody was at the store. Mr. Lawson said that Jody was getting along 
fairly well, although he does not always carry out the father’s orders. 
Jody had a job delivering papers for a dollar a week and was saving his 
money for Christmas. He has quite an interesting stamp collection, 
which he showed to worker, and asked if she had any foreign stamps. 

January 26, 1938.—Miss Warren Logan, county case worker, Gibson 
City, told worker that she and a worker from the Tucker County Old 
Age Assistance Office were hailed one day recently by Roy Thomas and 
Jody Lawson, asking them for a ride. Miss Logan asked where they 
wanted to go, to which they replied that they had no destination in par- 
ticular. They were taken back to Gibson City [Tucker County] to the 
office of Ty Gilbert, the sheriff. 

Later.—Talked with Ty Gilbert, sheriff in Gibson City, about Jody. 
He said that he had told Roy to leave town and that, if he ever so much 
as spent the night there again, he was going to send him to the Training 
School. Jody, on the other hand, completely won over the officers in 
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Gibson City. He told them that his father was very cruel to him; that 
for punishment he would hold Jody’s head down in a bucket of water. 
Jody cried and begged not to be sent back to his father. He said that he 
had not seen his mother in four years and wanted to go to her. Mr. 
Gilbert then wired the mother in Parkview.‘ She wired the money for 
transportation, and Jody was sent to her. 

January 27, 1938.—As Judge Carpenter was out of town, worker first 
called on Mr. Wilson, principal. He said that the father had come to 
the school to turn Jody’s books in as the boy had run away from home 
twice in the last three weeks. Mr. Wilson said that Jody could not be in 
a worse environment in his mother’s home than he had been in, in the 
father’s home. 

Later.—Mr. Lawson was visited in his store. Worker told him that 
she had just come from Gibson City and had heard that Jody had run 
away. She asked if there was anything that she could do to help the 
father. He said that the only thing he knew of was for her to get Jody 
and take him on to the reformatory; that that was where he would have 
to go for stealing if he remained in the mother’s home. He said that the 
mother and her family had cost him a fortune; that the mother is not fit 
to have any child around her. Worker told the father that she did not 
want to see Jody sent to the Training School because he was too smart 
and too sweet a child; that she thought he would agree with her in the 
statement that the boy really had not had a chance; that he realized that, 
since he was so busy with his own business, he would not have the time 
to devote to the child that a mother would have. The father agreed and 
said that it was very unfortunate for the boy. Worker asked him if his 
daughter, Jody’s half-sister, Mrs. Lester Gage, who lives in Bare Hills, 
would not take the boy into her home. The father seemed pleased with 
the idea and said that this half-sister and her husband were financially 
able to care for Jody; that they have a big ranch where the boy loves to 
visit. The only drawback is that the ranch is eight miles from a school. 
Worker suggested that if Jody liked horses and cattle he could find things 
to interest him on the ranch and would keep out of mischief much better 
than he could in a small town like Springville. The father said that the 
sheepherders who came through Springville often said that they would 
rather have Jody help them than a regular sheepherder. The father be- 
lieves that if the half-sister will take the boy to live with her that it would 


4 [Parkview is a town of 5,000 population, almost 300 miles from Springville.] 


5 [Bare Hills, population 263, is 300 miles from Springville and about 500 miles from 
Parkview.] 
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be the best plan for the child. Worker asked father if he would be willing 
to have the legal guardianship transferred to the half-sister. He replied 
that he would be and that he was perfectly willing for worker and the 
district judge to handle the case if the district attorney would have noth- 
ing to do with it. 

The father asked visitor to make the plans as soon as possible, saying 
that personally he did not care to have anything further to do with Jody 
if he stays a month in the mother’s home. 

Later.—Mrs. Gardiner, county clerk, Springville, looked up the divorce 
record of the Lawsons. The decree provided that Jody should live with 
the mother six months and the father six months until he was six years 
of age. No further provisions have been made since the divorce was grant- 
ed in 1929. 

Mrs. Gardiner requested that the information she gave be kept con- 
fidential, but she said that the mother’s reputation in Springville was 
very bad; that the father had shot to death his fourteen-year-old stepson. 
His trial.was held in Hudson, and he was given a five-year suspended 
sentence. Mrs. Gardiner said that all his children by his first marriage 
were very nice people, but she considered Mrs. Gage the nicest and 
thought that, if Mrs. Gage would give Jody a home, it would be the 
best thing that could happen to him. 

Later.—Talked with Mr. Hunt, sheriff of Spring County, who knew 
that Jody had been sent to his mother. He was asked what kind of person 
the mother was, to which he replied that she was just about as bad as 
the father. He was then asked what kind of person the father was and 
replied that the father was just about as bad as the mother. Visitor told 
him that she was a stranger to Springville and found that the information 
given concerning the Lawsons was all very indefinite and asked him, if 
the case were brought into court or if the judge wished information, 
whether he would be willing to give information to the judge. Mr. Hunt 
was in favor of seeing Jody placed with Mrs. Gage and said that he would 
be glad to give the judge any information that he had that would enable 
those plans to be carried out. 

Later.—Talked with Miss Roberts, county case worker, Spring and 
Bradley counties, at her office in Judson. She was quite excited about the 
case of Jody. She said that the old age assistance worker from Tucker 
County had driven over to Springville and had told Judge Carpenter 
that something must be done about Jody. Judge Carpenter then had 
asked Miss Roberts to write a letter to Parkview to find out the condition 


of the mother’s home. Miss Roberts said that because the C.W.S. had 
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Mr. Lawson’s confidence and could work with him, whereas no one could 
get anywhere working against him, she had delayed writing the letter. 

Miss Roberts also said that Judge Carpenter had said that they would 
handle the case there in Springville and that there was no use having 
C.W.S. mixing in it. Miss Roberts said that she was not going to inter- 
fere and that if other people would let C.W.S. handle the case, she was 
sure that Jody could be placed in the home of his half-sister in Bare 
Hills. 

February 10, 1938.—Mr. Lawson (father) was visited at his store in 
Springville. He has heard nothing from Jody since the boy was sent to 
Parkview to his mother. The father said that he was still willing for the 
child to live with his half-sister, Mrs. Gage. While the father seemed 
willing to co-operate with C.W.S. he seemed more interested in punishing 
the chief of police in Gibson City for sending Jody to Parkview. 

Later. —While in conference with Judge Carpenter; Mr. Wilson, school 
principal; Miss Roberts, county case worker; the State Director of Child 
Welfare; and the Director of Training, C.W.S.,° concerning another case, 
the case of Jody Lawson was also discussed. Worker told Judge Carpenter 
that Mr. Lawson was willing for Jody to be placed in the home of his 
half-sister in Bare Hills and to have legal guardianship transferred to her. 
Judge Carpenter asked if it would be possible to have a worker from 
C.W.S. visit Parkview and investigate the home and character of the 
boy’s mother, who now goes by the name of Mrs. Simpson. The Director 
of Training, C.W.S., promised that a thorough investigation would be 
made; and the judge agreed that, if the mother’s home is not a fit place 
for the boy, that the sister’s home would be the best plan. He said that 
the mother would fight the case, he was sure, but that he himself would 
have Jody brought back to Springville as a runaway boy. 

Later.—Director of Training, C.W.S., accompanied worker to the store 
of the father, where he again said that he thought Jody would be better 
off in the home of the half-sister than any other place. He told how good 
he had been to the boy, showed the visitors Jody’s bicycle, little red 
wagon, and other toys. He also called a customer over, introduced him, 
and asked him if he hadn’t given the boy everything that a boy could 
want. The man agreed that the father had been very good to the child. 
It seemed to worker that the father would prefer having Jody returned 
to him, just to show the people of Springville that he could get his boy 


6 [The State Director of Child Welfare and Director of Training happened to be in 
Spring County on business of the department.] 
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back, to having the child sent to Bare Hills. Yet he assured the Director 
of Training, C.W.S., that he would co-operate in the latter plan. 

February 19, 1938—Memorandum from State Director of Training, 
Child Welfare Services, to Supervisor, San Juan County Child Welfare 
Board, Stockton, San Juan County:? 

Please visit Parkview [Park County] to secure information concerning Jody 
Lawson and his mother, known either as Mrs. Simpson or Mrs. Pierce. The 
child is a so-called delinquent son of a drygoods merchant in Springville and of 
the woman, who is said to have remarried since leaving the child’s father, 
Mr. Lawson. 

The Spring County judge is anxious to get Jody back to the county, away 
from the mother, who is said to have a bad reputation. Her influence on the 
child can hardly be a good one, although after he was sent to her by O.A.A. 
worker and others (he had run away from his father’s home to another town), 
he was visited by the sheriff’s office, and the report sent back that he wanted to 
stay there. It is said that ex-Sheriff Reynolds would have information concern- 
ing the woman’s reputation and activities. 

In visiting the home, please do not give any inkling about plan for removal, 
as we do not want to frighten Jody into running away again, but get mother to 
talk. Find out what she does for living; if married, find out when and where— 
verify if in community; find out income and whether it is steady; church at- 
tendance; verify child’s school attendance, grade, etc.; and secure information 
from references to enable us to write report for the court that will determine next 
plan for Jody. We hope to remove him from this allegedly unfit place and send 
him to a relative, but don’t discuss this plan with mother. 


March 3, 1938.—Telegram to San Juan County Child Welfare Super- 
visor from Director of Training, Child Welfare Services, requesting im- 
mediate reply to memorandum of February 19. [Omitted.] 

March 9, 1938.—Letter to Judge Carpenter including report from San 
Juan County Child Welfare Supervisor: 

The following report which we have just received from our worker in San 
Juan County is very interesting and should be helpful in our plan to remove 
Jody from his home. With this information will you please let us know whether 
there is anything further that you would like to have us do at this time: 

“On March 3, 1938, the worker called at the post office and learned the 
address of Mrs. Pierce, mother of Jody. 

“Later a visit was made to Mrs. Pierce. The house in which the family live 
is a four-room frame house that appears to be very old. It is located near the 


7 [Stockton is located in the county adjoining Park County, a distance of 20 miles 
from Parkview. There is no child welfare worker any nearer, as Park County is not 
organized for child welfare services.] 
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railroad yards. When the house was approached, the mother and a man of 
middle age were standing in the yard. As the mother came to the house, this 
man left in an old car that was parked at the curb. 

“The mother led visitor into a comparatively large room, which was in a 
disheveled state. Jody’s half-sister, Lora Simpson, to whom the mother intro- 
duced visitor, was sitting on the bed embroidering and smoking a cigarette. 
The mother is an attractive person except for her vividly dyed hair and ap- 
peared very surprised to see visitor and learn of her mission. An attempt was 
made to assure her that the visit was essential, due to Jody’s running away, to 
determine what he was doing and how he was living. 

“When questioned about the discrepancy between her name, that of Jody, 
and of Lora, the mother explained that she had been married to a Mr. Simpson 
prior to her marriage to Mr. Lawson. She continued by saying that five children 
were born to that union, the oldest of whom is dead; Donald Simpson, twenty- 
three, who recently came to Parkview; Cecil, twenty-one, who is working as a 
roughneck in the oil field; Sara Jane West, nineteen, married and living on a 
farm near Pulpit; and Lora, seventeen, living at home. After the mother’s 
divorce from the father, she assumed her maiden name, which is Pierce, and has 
never remarried. 

“When questioned as to Jody’s adjustment since his arrival in Parkview, the 
mother stated that he appears to be very happy, attends school regularly, and 
has succeeded in making a few nice friends. No member of the family has be- 
come affiliated with a church, and thus Jody does not attend Sunday school or 
church. His only recreation other than playing with the neighbor children is 
going to picture shows twice a week. When asked if he has ever expressed an 
interest in Boy Scout activities, she said that he told her the other day that he 
was planning to join a troop. 

“The income of this family is room rent from a mechanic by the name of Tom 
Wharton and the contribution of Jody’s half-brother, Cecil, who receives $7.50 
a day. The mother informed visitor that of this amount Cecil contributes $4.00 
and that the work is regular now although they never know when they will 
shut down. She said that they are able to live quite comfortably. When visitor 
left, the mother thanked her profusely for taking such an interest and very 
graciously invited her to return. 

“Later, a visit was made to the school which the mother stated Jody attends. 
The principal, Miss Coyle, stated that she remembered vividly when Jody 
started to school, because his sister Lora introduced him and she questioned 
the difference in the names. Jody had revealed to the teacher the fact that until 
recently Lora’s name was different because she had been married. In checking 
the record of Jody, Miss Coyle found that he had been absent for the two days 
of this week, in addition to four other days that he has been absent since his 
enrolment January 24, 1938. After Miss Coyle talked with Jody’s teachers, she 
reported that his grades are quite poor; he has F in arithmetic, geography, and 
spelling; D in music; and in the remainder of the courses he has C average. The 
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teachers reported that, while he was not a serious disturbance in school, he 
whispers a great deal and appears to be quite restless and uninterested. He 
comes to school in very untidy clothes and because of the filthiness of his hands, 
occasionally he has had to be instructed to wash before he could be allowed to 
remain in the room. 

“Dr. Beak, whom the mother gave as the family physician, was interviewed. 
He stated that he had known the family since they came to Parkview approxi- 
mately ten years ago. He said that there has been no serious illness during that 
time. He could give no specific reason for the mother being an improper 
guardian other than her general reputation for “running around” with men. It 
was his opinion that the environment was unwholesome and that it would be 
well to remove Jody from the home if possible. 

“County Judge Sharp was interviewed. He stated that the mother had ap- 
proached him shortly after Jody arrived in Parkview and told him that she 
was afraid that the father would try to get him. Judge Sharp informed visitor 
that the child should be removed from the home if it is possible, for the reason 
that the mother during prohibition was a bootlegger and has a reputation for 
frequenting undesirable places. Cecil was committed to the reformatory about 
three years ago, where he remained one year, because of his involvement in 
thefts. Judge Sharp does not know anything of his conduct since his return. It 
was his opinion that a mother who was unable to cope with one child who was 
incorrigible could do no better with Jody. 

“Ex-Sheriff Reynolds was interviewed in his home. He stated that the mother 
was living with Mr. Wharton, who lives in the home and who is a married man, 
and she openly goes to “beer joints” with him. He also informed visitor that 
the mother was a bootlegger during prohibition. When asked about the brother, 
Cecil, he stated that he took him to the reformatory with several other boys. 
He was frequently guilty of thefts prior to his commitment, but Mr. Reynolds 
knew little of his conduct since his release. He was of the opinion that Cecil 
contributed little to the mother’s support because although a good worker he 
would not have enough work to pay him $7.50 a day over a very long period. 
Mr. Reynolds informed visitor that the neighborhood in which the family lives 
is most undesirable. He concluded by saying that he thought the child should 
be removed from the home as quickly as possible to save him from a possible 
trip to the reformatory like his brother. 

“After much difficulty in locating Sheriff Wills, who was out of town for the 
day, he was found just before leaving again at 8:00 p.m. He informed visitor 
that the mother bootlegged during prohibition and has a generally bad reputa- 
tion. He told of Cecil’s commitment to the reformatory and added that Donald, 
he had been told, had served a term at the state penitentiary. He had no idea 
from what county he was sent or what the charge was. He said that the en- 
vironment was an unwholesome one for the child, and he thought he should be 
removed as quickly as possible. An attempt was made to see Cecil’s employer, 
but he could not be located.” 
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March 14, 1938.—Telegram to Director of Training, Child Welfare 
Services, advising that Supervisor of San Juan County Child Welfare 
Board was holding Jody in a Stockton boarding-home after he had run 
away from Parkview. [Omitted.] 

Later —Telegram from Director of Training to San Juan County 
Supervisor: ‘Understand why Lawson placed your care stop trust will 
stay until investigation completed possibly ten days.” 

March 20, 1938.—Worker talked with Mrs. Gage, half-sister, at her 
home three miles from Lone Forks® [nine miles from Bare Hills, the 
nearest post office]. Mr. and Mrs. Gage have a new, nicely furnished, 
very attractive rock home. The yard is attractive with new flowers and 
shrubs. An irrigation ditch borders one side of the lawn. 

Mr. Gage is a tall, slender, slightly bald man of about fifty years of 
age. He is courteous, pleasant, and has a smile that makes him seem very 
kind. Mrs, Gage, about forty, is a tall brunette, very attractive, but 
rougher and more plain-spoken than her husband. Mr. and Mrs. Gage, 
their home, and surroundings gave the impression of luxury, comfort, 
and culture. They have been married for seventeen years and have no 
children of their own. 

Mrs. Gage seemed surprised to hear about Jody. She said that she 
had him with her about three summers ago. She would have kept him 
then, but they lived so far from a school, and she also thought he would 
be such a comfort to her father. She spoke very nicely of her father. She 
said that fortunately she was married before his trouble began and that 
all her childhood memories are happy. Her father did not deny his chil- 
dren anything, and he was the “grandest person” then that she ever 
knew. She had only one explanation, and that was that her father 
simply went “‘crazy.”” She knows that Jody is to be pitied because he did 
not have the happy childhood that the other brothers and sisters had. 

Mrs. Gage said that her reason for not taking Jody now would be a 
purely selfish one. She would have to drive eighteen miles twice a day to 
take him back and forth from school [at Bare Hills] and that would inter- 
fere with her personal pleasure—such as clubs and trips to the city. 
When Jody visited her before, he prided himself in keeping clean and 
forming good habits. He was a sweet, smart, attractive child, and she 
should have taken him then. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gage were ready to take a little niece to the city fora 
medical examination. They asked until March 22, 1938, to make up 


8 (Population, 40.] 
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their minds. Mrs. Gage’s brother, Ralph Lawson, has a filling station at 
Lone Forks, and he could tell worker whether or not Mr. and Mrs. Gage 
had returned by the twenty-second. 

March 21, 1938.—Called at office of Mrs. Ruth Strong, county case 
worker, who knew the Gage family. Mr. Gage’s parents own one of the 
largest ranches in that section of the country. She said that they were 
good people. They had four children—three sons and a daughter. Two 
of the sons are hard-drinking men, both of whom have been married 
several times; but Mr. Lester Gage was one of the finest men she knows. 
She admires Mrs. Gage and had never hard anything detrimental to the 
reputation of either. . 

March 22, 1938.—Ralph Lawson, half-brother of Jody, was visited at 
his filling station and beer tavern. He is a tall, clean-looking young man. 
He said that his sister was at home. Worker told him that she would like 
to talk with him also about Jody. He said that he was not interested in 
the least. Worker said she was sorry because Jody is such a nice child. 
He said that he was sorry, too; but that if Jody comes to Lone Forks, 
he will not have anything to do with him, and that is final. 

Later.—Visited the Gage home. Mr. and Mrs. Gage said that there is 
only one thing they can do and that is to take Jody into their home. 
They refuse to assume any legal responsibility for him now. Mrs. Gage 
will see that he attends school every day, and with summer coming on she 
will have him with her and feels that she can do much for him. She doesn’t 
know just how much he has changed during the past three years. She is 
sorry that she did not take him then; however, if Jody runs away or 
refuses to go to school, she is through with him. After she and her hus- 
band have had him with them during the summer, she feels that they 
can make definite plans. Her mother lives in a little house about a hun- 
dred yards from the Gage home. She has assured her daughter that she 
will do all she can for Jody and will look after him when Mrs. Gage is 
away. She said that her mother did not feel any bitterness over her 
unhappy life. 

Worker remarked that her brother Ralph seemed bitter. Mrs. Gage 
said that he had every right to be. He was in Springville when his father 
was in trouble. The sister said that her brother was one of the cleanest 
men she has ever known—the image of her father. He was Jody’s idol 
three years ago, and she feels that when Jody comes to live with them 
Ralph will do his best for the boy. Mrs. Gage wanted to know what Jody 
thought of the plans. She said that he had often threatened to run off 
to her, and she and her husband would not have been surprised. She 
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thinks he will be happy over the opportunity, that she can help him and 
that he will help her, since she has no children of her own. 

When worker asked about plans for sending Jody to them, Mrs. Gage 
said that she thought Child Welfare Services should bring him. She is 
afraid that he will not come unless there is someone to watch him on the 
way. If he is sent by train, she can meet him in Davis; by bus, in Landon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gage said that they would do everything they could to 
make Jody happy and to make a man of him. 

March 24, 1938.—A copy of record of visit to Joel’s relative, Mrs. 
Gage, was sent to San Juan County Child Welfare Supervisor. 

March 27, 1938.—Worker, accompanied by Director of Training, visi- 
ted Mr. Lawson in Springville. Mr. Lawson said that he would be glad 
to pay Jody’s bus fare to Bare Hills, even suggesting that he could meet 
him in Centralia. Workers did not encourage the suggestion. It was 
agreed that Supervisor of San Juan County Child Welfare Board would 
buy Jody’s ticket and send a bill to the father. 

Later.—Judge Carpenter said that he thought the plans for Jody were 
good, but he doubts whether or not Jody will remain in any one place 
for a long time, since he has started running off at such an early age. 

March 28, 1939.—Director of Training telephoned San Juan County 
Child Welfare Supervisor asking her to send Jody by bus to Landon and 
to wire Mrs. Gage to meet him there. 

April 8, 1938.—Letter from San Juan County Child Welfare Board: 

Jody was placed on the bus on the night of March 29, 1938, in Centralia at 
8:00 P.M. When informed on the morning of the date we left that he was to go 
to the home of his sister, he was very happy but informed visitor that he was 
afraid that sooner or later his father would insist that he return with him to his 
home. When visitor informed him that she did not think it likely, he seemed to 
be reassured and talked very excitedly about the ranch life in Bare Hills, of 
which he seems to be very fond. Jody obviously has more affection for his 
sister than for his mother or his father. 

The morning before we went to Centralia it was necessary to purchase shoes, 
pants, underwear, socks, and a shirt in order for Jody to make the trip. As you 
suggested in your telephone conversation, I had planned to write the father and 
ask that he reimburse us for the transportation, clothing, and board of Jody. 
I hope that you received the note that the father wrote Jody, which I sent to 
you. After reading that, I do not know whether or not it would be wise to re- 
quest reimbursement from the father by writing him. Do you think it would be 
better if the father were approached in person? Perhaps this is an unnecessary 
precaution, but from the tone of the father’s letter I thought perhaps he had a 


9[A distance of 45 miles from Lone Forks.] 
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strong desire for Jody to return to him and apparently was unaware that the 
child was going to the home of his sister in Bare Hills. I shall be anxious, of 
course, to follow any suggestion that you might make. 


April 14, 1938.—In company with Supervisor of District No. 3, a 
visit was made by the Director of Training to the home of Mrs. Gage, 
half-sister of Jody, to whom the child was sent. It was very early in the 
morning; Mrs. Gage was busy supervising a washing that was being done, 
and her greeting of the visitors was not particularly cordial. She stated 
that Jody had arrived safely, and they were entirely satisfied with his 
behavior since he has been with them; that she can see no reason why 
the father should not visit if he wished to do so, and that she was looking 
forward to Jody’s continuing to be happy and satisfied. 

April 26, 1938.—Copy of letter to Mr. Joel Lawson from San Juan 
County Child Welfare Board: 


We feel that you will be very pleased to know that the foster-mother and 
everyone in Stockton who knew your son Jody thinks that he is such a fine 
boy. During the entize time he stayed in the foster-home, he played nicely 
with the other children, and they all regretted his departure. 

We understand that you have offered to reimburse San Juan County for its 
expenditures for Jody’s upkeep while he was in Stockton and for his transporta- 
tion from Centralia to Bare Hills. We do so appreciate your desire to do this, 
inasmuch as it will thus be possible for children less fortunate than Jody to be 
cared for out of the San Juan County child welfare funds. 

Weare itemizing the expenditures for Jody’s board, clothing, and transporta- 
tion. You may address your money order or check to the San Juan County 
Child Welfare Board, County Court House, Stockton. 





March 21, 1938—1 week board...................00005- $7.00 
March 28, 1938—1 week board....................2000 7.00 
March 29, 1938—Clothing—1 pair pants................. 0.98 
March 29, 1938—Clothing—1 shirt...................... °.49 
March 29, 1938—Clothing—1 pair shorts................ 0.15 
March 29, 1938—Clothing—1 pair shoes................. 2.29 
March 29, 1938—Clothing—1 pair sox................... 0.15 

March 29, 1938—Transportation (bus ticket from Centralia 
KONEMRCOERIMBIEN S's See ee eh oh os ene Mee MDa ss 7.85 
PROM ee eer ore ee ni ee ee $25.91 


Thank you very much. 


May 10, 1938.—Letter to San Juan County Child Welfare Supervisor, 
Stockton, from Director of Training: 


In order to complete our record on Jody Lawson, will you please send us a 
rough draft, to be entered on our chronological sheet, of the first application 
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you had in San Juan County for care for Jody: from whom received; what you 
did about the matter, making a separate entry of date of placement if that was 
at a later date, showing with whom placed and why, mentioning in separate 
chronological entries dates when you visited the child, the purpose of these 
visits; how you found him adjusting to the foster-home; what the foster-mother 
did for him; what you found out concerning his physical condition before place- 
ment. This entry, of course, should be made separately, showing the date of the 
physical examination, name of doctor and his report, with any recommenda- 
tions he made for corrective treatment. Then please record the plan that was 
carried out. 

At a later date will you let us know what the father has done in the matter of 
his responsibility for paying expenses. If the father does not answer your letter 
within three weeks, will you send a follow-up; and if at the end of three weeks 
he has not replied to this letter, please report to us so that we may make a 
personal visit. 


May 18, 1938.—Letter from San Juan County Child Welfare Super- 
visor inclosing copy of chronological record: 

Attached is the portion of our chronological report of the above-named child 
that you requested in your memorandum of May 10, 1938. 

You will note that we have no medical history, due to the fact that I did not 
have him examined. I deeply regret this and can give no excuse for not having 
done so. 

With reference to the juvenile officer’s having placed the child in the home of 
Mrs. Ward, that was the first time he did such a thing, and it has never oc- 
cured since then. I do not believe that he will make a practice of doing that 
sort of thing because the city has no funds to care for such a child. 

I trust that other than the lack of the medical report, the record is satis- 
factory. 


CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE FROM RECORD OF SAN JUAN COUNTY 
CHILD WELFARE BOARD 

March 13, 1938.—Mrs. Alice Ward, who had been boarding children, 
telephoned visitor’s home, leaving word that Joel Lawson had been 
placed in her home by Mr. Leonard, juvenile officer, pending communica- 
tion with Child Welfare Board concerning disposition. 

March 14, 1938.—Juvenile officer telephoned early on this morning 
and stated that he had placed the child in the home of Mrs. Ward because 
he did not want to place him in jail. He was informed of Jody’s being in 
town by a man on Main Street who said that Jody was wandering around 
aimlessly on the streets. He added that he would pay for the child’s 
board out of his own pocket if the Child Welfare Board could not assume 
the responsibility. When visitor questioned him as to the name of the 
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child, he said that his name was Jody Pierce and that his mother lived 
in Parkview, while his father, from whom the mother was separated, 
lived in Springville. Visitor immediately concluded that he was Jody 
Lawson of Parkview, in whose interest an investigation had been made 
the previous week. Visitor told juvenile officer that she would telephone 
him later concerning arrangements for board. 

Later.—Visitor went to the home of Mrs. Ward. Jody was introduced 
by Mrs. Ward. He was shabbily dressed but clean and was an attractive 
fair-haired little boy. He seemed “cowed” and quite unhappy. When 
asked where he had come from, he stated that he had run away from his 
mother, Mrs. Pierce in Parkview, who was constantly accusing him of mis- 
demeanors of which he was not guilty. He continued by saying that, if 
money was mislaid in the house, all eyes of suspicion were focused on him 
and, although he was not guilty, he was frequently punished. He ex- 
plained that he remained as long as he could endure it, and then ran away. 

When questioned as to whether or not he had a destination in mind, 
Jody stated that he had not, because he did not wish to be with the father, 
who was cruel to hira. At this point he implored visitor to refrain from 
communicating with his father because his father had threatened to place 
him in a penitentiary if he was ever guilty again of running away. When 
asked when he had last been with his father, he replied that he ran away 
from the home of his father several months ago and went to the home 
of his mother in Parkview. 

Visitor told Jody to make himself at home with Mrs. Ward pending a 
more permanent plan for him. He then went to play with the children. 
Visitor then asked Mrs. Ward if she could keep Jody until some plan 
could be worked out. She said that she could not take for less than $1.00 
a day a child whom she had to watch so closely. She was then assured 
that she would be advised later as to a plan for keeping him. 

Later.—Telegram to Director of Training, State Office, advising of 
Jody’s presence in Stockton. [Omitted.] 

Later.—Wire received from Director of Training, stating that Jody 
would probably have to remain in Stockton approximately ten days 
until an investigation could be completed. [Omitted.] 

Later.—Visitor telephoned Mrs. Ward and advised her that it might 
be necessary to keep Jody for approximately ten days pending the re- 
ceipt of information concerning a more permanent plan for the child. 

Juvenile officer was telephoned and was assured that the Child Welfare 
Board would care for Jody until some plan could be made for him. He 
apologized for having placed the child in the home without the consent 
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of the visitor and stated that he would not have done so had he not been 
desperate to place the child somewhere other than in jail. 

March 15, 1938.—Visitor went to the home of Mrs. Ward. She stated 
that Jody was a very well-behaved child but, unlike any other child with 
whom she had been associated, seemed always to be on guard for fear 
that he was going to be punished for the slightest digression. She related 
an incident of the morning when her daughter, whom she considers a 
gentle person, was washing the clothes. While she was so employed, Jody 
watched her with interest. When she made several quick movements, 
he jumped and put his hands over his face in self-defense. Mrs. Ward 
stated that he was most pitiful, but they were ignoring his reaction and 
hoped eventually to make him relax. 

March 17, 1938.—Visitor telephoned the home of Mrs. Ward, who 
stated that Jody was beginning to show signs of adjusting to the group 
and was apparently beginning to realize that there was no intention of 
punishing him at the least provocation. Mrs. Ward stated that she talked 
with the boy frequently, attempting to give him a feeling of contentment. 

March 22, 1938.—Check for Jody’s board was sent to Mrs. Ward. 

March 25, 1938.—A memo was received from Field Supervisor with a 
copy of the record of the recent investigation of the home of Jody’s rela- 
tives in Bare Hills. 

Later.—Visitor went to the home of Mrs. Ward, who stated that 
Jody apparently continued to be happy. He had gone fishing with one of 
her younger boys and had talked about nothing else since his return. 
She continued by saying that he was becoming more talkative all the 
time and appeared to be much brighter, although from his actions, atti- 
tude, and conversation she concluded that he has not had a great deal 
of experience. She stated that he was well mannered and frequently 
talked of the books that he had read, which were good books. Jody was 
badly in need of clothing, and visitor told Mrs. Ward that she would see 
what could be done to procure some. At this point Jody came into the 
room. He appeared to be a little heavier and much happier than when 
visitor had last seen him. He talked a great deal more and told of the 
various experiences he had had with Mrs. Ward’s children since being 
in their home. 

March 28, 1938.—Long distance call from Director of Training in- 
formed visitor that Jody’s half-sister, Mrs. Gage, of Bare Hills, had con- 
sented to take Jody. Director of Training suggested that visitor take 
Jody to Centralia with her on her way to make another visit in that 
vicinity, and place him on the bus which left in the evening and would 
arrive in Landon at 7:00 A.M., Wednesday morning. She thought that 
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the father would reimburse County Child Welfare Board for the child’s 
fare and possibly for the child’s board while in Stockton. Director of 
Training then said that the sister was making plans for Jody, such as 
swimming and horseback riding, and suggested that Jody be told of these 
things in order that he might anticipate going to Bare Hills. 

Later.—Telegram sent to Mrs. Gage: 

Placing Jody on bus leaving Centralia eight p.m. Tuesday to arrive in Lan- 
don seven A.M. Wednesday sending him at night believing bus driver better able 
to watch after him if impossible to meet him wire me 206 Broadway Stockton 
before three p.m. Tuesday. 


March 29, 1938.—Visitor took Jody downtown and purchased under- 
wear, trousers, socks, shirt, and shoes. He seemed to be very happy in 
anticipation of going to the home of his sister and showed a great deal 
of interest in selecting his clothing. When he was being taken home, how- 
ever, he stated that his father would not be content, he thought, to have 
him remain with his sister and would sooner or later make him return 
home. Visitor informed him that she did not think such a thing was 
likely, and he seemed to be reassured. 

Later.—Visitor took Jody to Centralia; on the trip over he talked quite 
excitedly over the prospect of going to the home of his sister, where he 
enjoys ranch life so much. When visitor left Jody at the bus station at 
8:00 P.M. he assured her that he would write both Mrs. Ward and visitor 
and hoped that either he would have a visit from them or would return 
some day to Stockton. 

April 1, 1938.—A letter was received from Jody’s father (dated March 
28) addressed to Jody Lawson, “Delinquent Boys,” Stockton. Visitor 
opened it through mistake and forwarded it to the State Office. The letter 
follows: 


Dear Jopy: 

I hear you are in Stockton. Now if you can come home a nice boy I will send 
the money to pay your bus fare back but I do not want this to happen again. If 
you want to be a tramp I can not help it. I thought when you got hungry at 
Parkview you would start back. You talk to the lady who has you in charge and 
tell her what you want to do or what you will do and write me. 

I will send her a check so she can pay your fare. If you do not want to come 
and be a gentleman, do not come for I can not be worried all the time. I have 
asked God to forgive you every night. 

Luella has gone to Florado and is well she says. 

We have had some rain and everything looks good. You can tell that lady 
she can put you on the bus to junction and I will meet you and pay the fare. 

Your Poor old Dady. 
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SPRING COUNTY RECORD RESUMED 


May 21, 1938.—Letter from Director of Training to Supervisor, Child 
Welfare Board, Stockton: 

Thank you for the fine chronological record on Jody Lawson. 

While I understand the reason for your not having had the physical exam- 
ination before placement, I think it would be well to consider this in making 
plans for any child, and suggest it as a routine procedure. 

As for the juvenile officer’s activities in the community, particularly in refer- 
ence to his placing this child with Mrs. Ward, I think we ought to be very glad 
that he took him there instead of taking him to jail. I do not think we need be 
too greatly concerned at such a matter when the person who has undertaken 
to place the child informs you immediately thereafter. 


May 24, 1938.—Mrs. Gage, half-sister, seen at her ranch home, seemed 
very happy over Jody’s progress. He seems to be satisfied and to be 
adjusting rapidly. At the time of the visit, he was away helping Mr. 
Gage shear sheep. He rides horseback, swims, fishes, reads, and helps 
about the ranch. 

Mrs. Gage said that he was promoted from the fifth to the seventh 
grade. At first he did not study; but when, at Mrs. Gage’s request, the 
teachers gave him extra work, he began working hard and passed his 
courses. 

Mr. Lawson had been to Bare Hills, to take Jody’s bicycle to him. 
Mrs. Gage feels that by giving Jody security she can build up understand- 
ing between father and son. 

Jody has given his sister no trouble. She and Mr. Gage have told him 
to ask for what he wants. He has not picked up any money around the 
house. Whenever the sister advises him to do or not to do something, he 
has taken her advice. While the army maneuvers were being held in 
Bare Hills, Jody was given opportunity to study planes, ride in tanks 
and armored cars, talk with officers, and to study thoroughly the setup. 
When it ended, Jody decided that he is going to West Point. 

June 4, 1938.—Copy of letter from San Juan County Child Welfare 
Supervisor to Mr. Lawson, Springville, following up the letter of April 26: 

Under date of April 26, 1938, we wrote you a letter telling you of Jody’s stay 
in Stockton from March 13 to March 29, 1938. We also itemized the expendi- 
tures for Jody’s board, clothing, and transportation from Centralia to Bare Hills. 

We assured you that by reimbursing the San Juan Child Welfare Board you 
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would make it possible for us to assist other children less fortunate than Jody. 
We have not received a reply from you, and we are exceedingly anxious to hear 
from you concerning your interest in this matter. 


June 6, 1938.—Mr. Lawson was seen at his store in Springville. Two 
weeks previously he had been injured in an automobile wreck, and his 
ankle was still painful. He looked ill and was not nearly so cordial as 
usual. He gave worker a check for $7.85 to cover Jody’s fare to Bare 
Hills, but he refused to pay for Jody’s board in Stockton. He said that 
he agreed to pay the bus fare, but he did not tell them to board him. 

Mr. Lawson said that Jody is doing well but that he will probably 
bring him back to Springville in the fall for school, since Mrs. Gage lives 
so far from school. He said, however, that there was a better school in 
Bare Hills than in Springville. 

June 8, 1938.—Check sent to San Juan county supervisor. [Letter 
omitted. ] 

July 19, 1938.—Mr. Lawson was seen in his store by Director of Train- 
ing and worker. He had almost recovered from his automobile accident. 
He said that Jody was getting along fine and that the ranch is the only 
place for him. 

Mr. Lawson made no mention of plans to bring Jody back to Spring- 
ville for school. 


The Children of Hattie Kennedy . 


(Who Are Referred to the Chiid Welfare Worker by the Judge Who 
Has Removed Them from the Custody of Their Mother) 


IDENTIFYING DATA 


Parents: Date of Birth Place of Birth Address 
Kennedy, Hattie... May 14, 1903 Beach Meadows, Shawnee, Wes- 
Sanger County ton County 
Kennedy, Fred..... 1900 Pennsylvania Unknown 
Children: 
Winona........... Aprile2; 19aB hah Shawnee 
LOTT at eee # Bet tebe June 6, 1923 Johnson City, Beach Meadows, 
Travis County Sanger County 
Dorothy.......... September 16,1926 Johnson City Beach Meadows 
Freddie........... May 10, 1928 Johnson City Beach Meadows 


Adeline........... September 27,1929 Shawnee Beach Meadows 





i. 
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Relatives: Relationship 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Durkin... Maternal grandparents Beach Meadows 

Frank Durkm. .....2......560%4 Maternal uncle Beach Meadows 

Mrs; Rosa Keir... 2. 2... ss Maternal aunt Cheyenne, Wood 
County 

Mrs. Josephine Lamb......... Maternal aunt Landis, Butler 
County 

Mrs RMS. ee Maternal great-aunt Beach Meadows 


Other agencies interested: 
Weston County Relief Administration 
Weston County Probate Court 


SETTING 


[Mrs. Kennedy lived in “Weston” County, Michigan. It is a rural county 
except for the county seat, “Shawnee,” a town of about 12,0co. The total popu- 
lation of the county is slightly over 20,000. The land is not productive for 
farming but is a good fruit-growing country, rather more prosperous than 
“Sanger” and other adjacent counties. It was formerly a prosperous lumber 
county but is now a part of the “cutover” area. 

Shawnee is a lively town, the trading center for a large district. There are 
several canning factories and considerable tourist trade. Employment is, there- 
fore, largely seasonal. 

There are quite a few social resources. Out-patient clinics are conducted by 
the State Hospital for the Insane, located at Shawnee. These clinics offer 
psychiatric, psychological, and social services. The County Health Department 
maintains a county-wide nursing service. There is also a school nurse. A chil- 
dren’s clinic is operated in connection with a general hospital. At the time this 
case was opened, the Probate Court (which is also the Juvenile Court) ad- 
ministered mothers’ pensions from a small county fund. The County Relief 
Administration was responsible for general relief from state funds and later for 
aid to dependent children and for aid to the blind. 

Shawnee is the headquarters of a representative of a state-wide private child- 
placing agency whose district includes nineteen counties. It is also district 
headquarters for the W.P.A., N.Y.A., and the Farm Security Administration. 

The Salvation Army and the Red Cross operate with very limited funds. 

In addition to the foregoing social agencies the schools and the churches do 
some relief work. One civic men’s club supplies milk to school children, while 
others undertake various small projects. A woman’s club has a fund for books 
and clothing for high-school girls. 

There is no county or community council. 

Child Welfare Services of the State Welfare Department sent a mobile child 
welfare unit to Weston County for the first time in the fall of 1936, and this unit 
has made two subsequent visits. Several weeks were spent at each visit in the 
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study of cases referred from this county. No permanent unit has been set up 
because some of the agencies already established there have questioned the need 
of state services in view of existing resources for child care. This case was 
handled by a worker in the mobile unit.] 


NARRATIVE RECORD, CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


October 7, 1936. Reason for referral—This case was referred to Child 
Welfare Services by Judge Veasy of Weston County. Five years ago the 
father was in court for larceny. He was convicted and sentenced to State 
Prison for five years. The sentence was for both larceny and perjury. 
The father is now out of prison, having been released before the sentence 
expired. Previous to his sentence, the parents separated spasmodically. 
The mother received assistance from the Mother’s Pension Fund; but, 
owing to immorality and complaints of neglecting her children, she was 
brought into court May 8, 1936, at which time further relief from the 
Mother’s Pension Fund was denied her and the custody of the children 
was taken away from her. The children were placed with the maternal 
grandmother in Beach Meadows, and the court is paying $2.00 a week 
board for each of them. The judge wants a study of the family made in 
order to advise as to future plans. 

October 12, 1936.—Visited the home of Mrs. Albert Durkin, the mater- 
nal grandmother. 

Directions to the home.—As one leaves the outskirts of Beach Meadows 
at the fork of the road, take the left turn and then take the second left- 
hand road up the hill. This road is one-car width, sandy, and practically 
impassable. At the top of the hill is an inclosed pasture, to the left of 
which is a house. The Durkins live in a little tar-paper shack beyond 
this house. 

The Durkins’ shack consists of two rooms—one downstairs and one up. 
The room downstairs serves as kitchen, dining-room, and living-room. 
It was dirty and cluttered with innumerable things, and soiled dishes 
were on the kitchen table. There was no glass in the door, and so a 
blanket had been pinned over it. 

Mrs. Durkin is a large, coarse-appearing woman, gray haired, and 
probably has had very little education. In spite of her coarseness she im- 
pressed worker as being well meaning and kindly. From the grandmother, 
who was quite defensive and reluctant to give any information, the follow- 
ing history was obtained: 

Paternal history—No information was obtained regarding the paternal 
grandparents aside from the fact that they were residents of Pennsyl- 
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vania. The father, Fred Kennedy, was born about 1900 some place in 
Pennsylvania. Nothing was known regarding his family or his education. 
He is a common laborer. He drank considerably. In tke fall of 1931 he 
was caught with a gang stealing cigarettes from a warehouse. He was 
convicted and sent to State Prison, where he remained until March, 1936. 
He has not been to see his family since his release but occasionally writes 
to the children, and, when last known about, he was in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Durkin knew of two brothers, Arnold and Cyril, but 
could give no information regarding them. 

Maternal history—Maternal grandfather, Albert Durkin, was born in 
Ohio in 1875. He had little schooling and came to this state when a 
small child. The family has always lived in the western part of the state, 
where the grandfather has been employed as a laborer. The grandparents 
have been on relief, but at the present time the grandfather is working 
for a neighboring farmer, hauling wood. He is away from home at 
present. 

The maternal grandmother, Gussie Franks Durkin, was born in Iowa 
in 1882. She had little schooling and was married when she was young. 
She claims the family has always had a marginal existence. Mother, 
Hattie Durkin, was born in Beach Meadows, May 14, 1903. According 
to the grandmother, the mother’s development was normal. She com- 
pleted the seventh grade at the age of sixteen, after which she worked as 
a domestic. At present she is employed as a domestic for Mrs. Huffman, 
who has a beauty shop. 

Siblings of the mother——(1) Rosa Kerr, age thirty-seven, has been 
married but is separated from her husband and has one child. (2) The 
mother. (3) Josephine Lamb, age twenty-five, has no children. (4) Frank 
Durkin, age twenty, single, resides at home. This boy was listed by the 
grandmother as her son; but according to Mrs. Mayfield, a neighbor, he 
is an illegitimate son of a sister of the grandmother’s. 

Marital history—The parents were married in December, 1920, at 
Johnson City, the mother being seventeen at the time and the father 
about twenty-three. The mother was pregnant, and, according to the 
grandmother, her married life was never happy. The father never prop- 
erly supported the family and would take what money he earned for 
liquor rather than giving it to the mother. The parents moved around 
considerably, and the grandmother claimed to know very little about her 
daughter’s habits since her husband was sent to prison. She refused to 
give any information as to why the children were removed from the 
custody of the mother and boarded with her. She knew nothing of her 
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daughter’s going with other men, as at the time the children were taken 
from the mother they were living in Greenville. 

Children.—Winona, age fifteen, is at present with a cousin, Harry 
Leniger, Shawnee, Weston County. She completed the eighth grade at 
the age of fifteen, at which time she left school. Last summer she under- 
went an operation for appendicitis and after that was with the grand- 
mother until October 7. (No information was obtained from the grand- 
mother as to the cause of Winona’s leaving the home, but from Mrs. 
Mayfield, neighbor, it was learned that Winona had a quarrel with her 
uncle, Frank Durkin. According to Mrs. Mayfield, Adeline was given 
money on October 4 with which to buy candy on her way home from 
Sunday school. Winona wanted the money and said that she would not 
go to Sunday school unless she had it. Frank asked her to go out with 
him and take a walk in the woods. When Winona refused, a quarrel 
followed; and, according to what Winona told Mrs. Mayfield, Frank 
struck her and ordered her to leave the home, to which the grandmother 
made no objections.) 

Ellis, age thirteen, is in the fifth grade in the East Grove School. The 
grandmother states that Ellis is slow to learn but is a good-natured child, 
willing to help around the house. 

Dorothy, age ten, is in the fifth grade. Until recently she was with her 
maternal great-aunt, Mrs. Miles, who resides near Beach Meadows. 
This aunt brought Dorothy to her grandmother’s home a week or so ago. 

Freddie, age eight, is in the second grade. At present he is with Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayfield, near Beach Meadows. This is a free boarding-home, and 
he was taken there in June. Mrs. Mayfield wanted a child and, knowing 
that the Kennedy children were with their grandparents, asked to take 
Freddie. According to the grandmother, Mr. Sanderson, county welfare 
agent,’ knows that Freddie is in that home. 

Adeline, age seven, is in the first grade in school. According to the 
grandmother, Adeline developed normally, is 2 happy carefree child, and 
has lived most of her life with the grandparents. 

Physical setup of the home.—The house is described above. According 
to the grandmother, she has four beds; but when all the children came to 


«(A county welfare agent is appointed by the State Welfare Commission for each 
county of the state. He is frequently used as an investigating officer by the probate 
court; so he may not only make foster-home investigations, act as juvenile probation 
officer, and help to administer mothers’ pensions but may also perform a variety of 
other duties in the field of child care. No qualifications for these appointments are 
included in the Juvenile Court Act. Compensation is usually on a per diem basis. (See 
Compiled Laws of Michigan, 1929, Vol. III, chap. 248, secs. 12853-58.)] 
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live with her, it was necessary to put up a tent, where the boys have 
slept. There are two beds in this tent and two beds in the room upstairs, 
where the grandparents and the girls sleep. The grandmother said that 
it would be necessary this winter to move all the beds into the house, 
and they would all have to sleep in the one room upstairs. She realized 
that this was not a good arrangement, but it was the only way she could 
manage. The grandparents get this house rent free and do not feel that 
they can afford, at the present time, moving into a larger establishment. 

The grandmother said that, if it were necessary to move any of the 
children from the home, she hoped it would not be Adeline, because she 
has had her practically all her life and Adeline is very much attached 
to her. 

Later. Interviewed Mrs. Mayfield——The Mayfields occupy a small 
house on the first left-hand road leading out of Beach Meadows, or the 
road this side of where the Durkins live. The Mayfield home is extremely 
clean, and Mrs. Mayfield, who had been working in the garden, is a young 
woman in her thirties, who impresses one as being of low average intelli- 
gence, hard working, and kindly. She has lived in Beach Meadows since 
her marriage ten years ago and had known the mother slightly. The May- 
fields lost a little girl several years ago and were somewhat lonely, and so 
in June took Freddie into their home. They have been on relief, and at 
present Mr. Mayfield is employed on a W.P.A. project, earning $40 a 
month. With this money they are remodeling their home, meeting all 
their current expenses, and giving Freddie a free home. Mrs. Mayfield 
does not feel that this can go on indefinitely and at present is somewhat 
worried about Freddie. She believes that, when he was with his mother, 
he did not have a great deal of discipline; and both she and Mr. Mayfield 
make him mind. Freddie occasionally resents this and says he is going 
to be ‘‘naughty” so that they will not keep him and will send him back 
to his grandmother. Mrs. Mayfield feels that the Durkin home is over- 
crowded and that Mrs. Durkin is a coarse individual. As both Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayfield are fond of Freddie, they would prefer to keep him in 
their home. On a few occasions Freddie has cried for his mother after 
he has gone to bed at night, and Mrs. Mayfield feels that all the children 
are quite fond of their mother. She does not know any of the children 
well, but Winona has occasionally come and talked with her. Winona 
is a well-developed girl, according to Mrs. Mayfield; and she knows that 
the mother takes Winona to beer parties. Mrs. Mayfield thinks this is a 
very bad thing for a young girl who undoubtedly knows why the children 
were removed from their own home. Mrs. Mayfield knows very little 
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about the complaints brought against the mother but feels that they were 
justified, as men were frequently seen at the home. 

Mrs. Mayfield was asked if she knew whether Frank had made any 
advances toward girls, particularly Winona. Mrs. Mayfield knew nothing 
about this definitely but said that Frank was a “rough fellow,” and both 
she and her husband were suspicious after Winona had told them of the 
quarrel she had had with him. 

Mrs. Mayfield describes Freddie as being a lovable child, stubborn 
upon occasion and wanting his own way. On the whole, she does not feel 
that he is hard to manage and would like to keep him, but does not feel 
that she can do so without some remuneration. Freddie sleeps in a room 
by himself; and from all appearances of the home, one would judge that 
he was well taken care of. 

October 14, 1936.—Interviewed mother at the home of Mrs. Huffman, 
302 Avenue B, Shawnee. The mother is of medium height, rather stout, 
brown haired, and has a very pleasant face. She was neatly dressed and 
stated that she takes care of the house and earns $4.00 a week. She be- 
came quite perturbed over the visit and was alarmed for fear the children 
were going to be taken from her mother, who she feels is just as capable 
of caring for them as anyone. She states that her married life had been 
most unhappy, as the father had never properly supported the family and, 
after Adeline was born, the mother worked out. At the time that the 
father got into difficulty the children were all living with the grandmother, 
and the mother was working away from Shawnee. After the father was 
sent to prison, the mother was granted a mother’s pension of $50 a 
month. This was later reduced to $32 and then was gradually reduced 
to $16, but at the time the pension was taken away from her she was 
getting $25 a month. 

Although Adeline was with the maternal grandmother, the mother 
clothed her. She said that the neighbors had filed complaints about her, 
and it was because of these that the children had been placed outside 
of the home and the pension denied her. She has not seen or heard from 
the father since he was released from prison and says that she would 
never live with him again. According to a statement made by both her 
and the grandmother, she has been told that a pension would be given 
her and the home re-established if she obtained a divorce from the father. 
She does not see how she can possibly secure a divorce, earning only 
$4.00 a week. 

According to her, Dorothy was removed from Mrs. Miles’s home be- 
cause Dorothy told Winona, and later her mother, that her great-uncle 
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had made advances toward her. The mother states that the aunt and 
uncle have not lived together as man and wife for many years, and she 
knows that the aunt had no idea of the uncle’s conduct. The mother did 
not want this information made known, as it would only cause trouble 
in the family. The aunt told her that she did not take Dorothy to help 
the mother but because of her brother, the maternal grandfather. 

The mother claims that her brother Frank is “‘a good boy,” but she 
realizes that the home of the grandparents is extremely crowded. Winona 
is with a cousin and his family and will probably stay there this winter, 
assisting with the housework. She feels that Winona is well cared for. 

No definite information was obtained regarding the development of the 
children, aside from the fact that they developed normally, had always 
been unusually well, and about the only contagious disease they had ever 
had was measles. She said the children had never been hard to discipline 
and that all but Ellis had gotten along fairly well in school. The mother 
would like very much to re-establish her home and to have the children 
with her, but she does not see how this is possible at the present time. 

Later. —Interviewed Mrs. Luther, the schoolteacher at the East Grove 
School. She stated that Ellis is an odd-appearing boy and has a ‘“‘mean 
eye.” He never looks one straight in the eye, and she has a feeling that 
he is a little “sneaky.” He is not a particularly good pupil and has re- 
peated several grades; but, as this is her first year at the school and as 
the children previously went to school in Greenville, she has had no 
previous contact with them. Dorothy, who is likewise in the fifth grade, 
has only gone to the school a week, because she came over from her 
aunt’s home. The teacher said that Dorothy is always neatly dressed 
and seems to take quite a bit of pride in her appearance. To date she has 
made a good adjustment in the school. Freddie is doing good school work, 
is always neat and clean, and is rather a lovable child. Adeline just 
entered school this year and is getting along satisfactorily, although Mrs. 
Luther does not think she is particularly bright. Mrs. Luther asked 
worker in to visit the school, and she made a point of speaking to each one 
of the children by name so that worker could learn their identity. Freddie 
and Dorothy were by far the cleanest and best dressed. Worker did not 
get a good look at Ellis, as he had his back to her the whole time. The 
schoolroom was noisy, as all grades are taught in the one room, and the 
small children were playing with blocks while Mrs. Luther was having 
one of the other classes recite. 

Later.—Interviewed Mrs. Miles, maternal great-aunt. The Miles fam- 
ily lives on a farm between Merryvale and Beach Meadows. The home 
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is in good repair, and the house was exceedingly neat. Mrs. Miles is a 
woman in her fifties, has reddish gray hair, is rather stout, but is good 
natured and pleasant appearing. According to her, the father never 
amounted to anything and the mother has had a hard time. At the time 
that the neighbors in Greenville brought the complaints against the 
mother, Mrs. Miles took the grandfather into Shawnee to the hearing. 
She claims that the mother did not deny any of the charges, which were 
that men were seen at the home at all hours of the day. Mrs. Miles had 
no intention of taking any of the children, but the grandfather asked 
her if she would not do so; so she took Dorothy, whom she claims is a 
likable, bright child. She said that the reason she gave Dorothy up was 
because the mother wrote to Dorothy frequently and after each letter 
the child appeared upset and would cry. Mrs. Miles never knew what the 
mother said to her which disturbed her, but she did not want to continue 
keeping Dorothy if the mother was going to keep her constantly upset. 
(It is felt that this is not the true state of affairs. This story did not at 
all coincide with the mother’s, and, though neither may be true, worker 
felt that Mrs. Miles was not telling all that she might have regarding the 
situation.) Mrs. Miles stated that Dorothy frequently came in from 
school crying because the children had taunted her about her mother. 
According to Mrs. Miles, Frank Durkin, the uncle, drinks some and is 
a nice enough boy but sort of “rough.” Mrs. Miles states that her brother, 
the maternal grandfather, has always worked hard but has never been 
able to get ahead. The present home is overcrowded, and she feels that 
some other arrangement should be made for the childrer. She would not 
be willing to take Dorothy back under the present circurastances. During 
the time Dorothy was with her, she was paid $2.00 a week for her board. 
October 16, 1936.—Interviewed Mr. Hinkle at the Shawnee office of the 
Emergency Relief Administration.? This family first became known to 
the E.R.A. in May, 1934, at which time the mother was keeping house for 
a Mr. Hardwick. This man, who had nine children, and the mother, who 
had her five children with her, were occupying a three-room shack. 
Through Mr. Hinkle the mother was established in a home at Greenville, 
and the Relief Administration supplemented her allowance by paying 
the rent of $6.00 a month and by giving fuel and clothing when necessary. 
They continued to do this until the mother was brought into court. 
According to Mr. Hinkle, the mother always impressed him as being 


2 [The state continued to administer state and local general relief funds through the 
E.R.A. after liquidation of the F.E.R.A. Later, administration of aid to the blind and 
aid to dependent children was placed in this agency.] 
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energetic, willing to work, and anxious to make a home for her children. 
The house was always clean, and the children appeared well cared for. 
Mr. Hinkel knows the accusations brought against the mother but knows 
nothing definite about the situation. He fully realizes that her pension 
was not sufficient to meet her needs and that she may have been forced 
to supplement her income whatever way she could. He knows nothing 
about the Durkin family, as they live in Sanger County. 

Later —Made arrangements with Mr. Sanderson, county welfare agent, 
to have the children given physical examinations and also psychological 
tests, the latter being done at Shawnee State Hospital. 


Interpretation and summary.—The case of the Kennedy children—Ellis, 
Dorothy, Freddie, and Adeline—was referred by Judge Veasy because they had 
been removed from the custody of their mother and placed in the home of a 
maternal great-aunt and the maternal grandparents, and $2.00 a week is being 
paid for the care of each of these children. Upon investigation it was found 
that Freddie was in a free home, his foster-mother being Mrs. Mayfield, of 
Beach Meadows. Dorothy had left the home of the maternal great-aunt, Mrs. 
Miles, and was with the maternal grandparents. Winona, the oldest girl, had 
also been with the grandparents but had left that home and was living with a 
maternal cousin. The home of the grandparents is small, some of the children 
sleeping in a tent while the grandparents and the others all sleep in one room. 
The grandparents have been on relief and have always had a marginal existence. 
The mother has been accused of immorality and, because of this, lost her 
mother’s pension and the custody of the children. The father has served a 
term in prison for larceny and perjury and, so far as is known, is at present in 
Pennsylvania. The mother’s married life has been difficult, owing to the alco- 
holic habits of her huskand and his lack of responsibility toward the family. 
The mother had her pension cut from $50 a month to $16, but for a time had this 
income supplemented by the E.R.A. However, this did not make the income 
adequate. According to reports from the E.R.A., the mother is hard working, 
maintained a clean home, and apparently took fairly good care of the children. 
Her morals may be questionable; but on the other hand, it would seem that the 
children would have as good a home with her as they have at present with the 
grandparents; and it would seem advisable to give her a chance to re-establish 
the home, which would be under the supervision of the relief office, and, if she 
fulfilled the requirements, to reinstate her pension and keep the family to- 
gether. The children are evidently quite attached to her, as Freddie is said to 
cry for his mother at night and Dorothy has wept because of being taunted re- 
garding her mother. If the home is not re-established with the mother, the chil- 
dren should be removed from the home of the grandparents and placed in 
boarding-homes, where they would be given considerable amount of attention 
and affection but also where there would be discipline. Ellis should be placed 
in the State School for the Feeble-minded at Mount Clair, as he has an 1.Q. of 
67 and will become more of a problem as he grows older. 
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October 26, 1936. Case conference.—Those present at the conference 
were Judge Veasy; Mr. Sanderson, county welfare agent; Mr. Hinkle, 
E.R.A. worker; Mr. Perry, E.R.A. district supervisor; Miss Watson, 
child welfare supervisor and worker. The case was discussed, and the 
Durkin home was considered physically undesirable. All agreed that Mrs. 
Kennedy should have another chance to establish a home with the chil- 
dren, she being given to understand that she was on trial and that the 
children could be removed from her care permanently if her conduct 
was again brought to the attention of the authorities. Supervision is to be 
given, and a mother’s pension granted and supplemented by the E.R.A., 
if necessary.3 

[Mr. Sanderson, county welfare agent, presented the following report 
of psychiatric tests given the Kennedy children by the Shawnee State 
Hospital on October 16, 1936:| 

Ellis has a chronological age of 13 years, 4 months; mental age, 8 years, 
11 months; I.Q., 67. Classification: High-grade moron. 

Dorothy’s chronological age is 10 years, 1 month; mental age, 9 years, 3 
months; I.Q., 95. Classification: Average intelligence. 

Freddie’s chronological age is 8 years, 5 months; mental age, 7 years, 10 
months; I.Q., 93. Classification: Low average. 

Adeline has a chronological age of 7 years, 1 month; mental age, 6 years, 
8 months; I.Q., 94. Classification: Average intelligence. 


Since the psychological examination showed Ellis to be a high-grade 
moron, it was recommended that commitment papers for Mount Clair 
be made out and that he be placed on the waiting-list, as in all prob- 
ability he will become more of a problem as he grows older. 

The medical examination resulted in the following recommendations: 
Ellis needs to be circumcised; Freddie needs dental care, a tonsillectomy, 
and a circumcision; and Adeline is in need of a tonsillectomy. 

December 3, 1936.—Supervisor and worker conferred regarding case, 
and it was decided that a letter should be written to Mr. Sanderson, 
county welfare agent, in order to learn whether or not the home had been 


3 [The worker later commented as follows concerning her presentation of the report 
to the conference. ‘‘At the conference after the study was completed, we presented the 
present situation as that of inadequate care being given to the children by the relatives 
because of crowded home conditions and the presence of a nineteen-year-old boy of 
questionable reputation and financial insecurity. We next discussed the adequacy of 
the mother, showing that the low income really forced her to prostitution. When we 
asked for an expression of opinion on this, Judge Veasy said that he had been wondering 
for some time about the feasibility of re-establishing the children with the mother and 
reinstating the pension. We stated that this was our recommendation. This was dis- 
cussed thoughtfully, and Judge Veasy followed our recommendation.” 
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re-established; also, whether any action had been taken regarding Ellis, 
who is committable to Mount Clair. Upon returning to Weston County, 
a conference should be held with the judge and county agent, and with 
their consent the mother seen. It would seem that this could be done 
very easily to learn how she was getting along since the re-establishment 
of the home, and more definite material regarding the children and the 
mother might be obtained through a friendly contact. The budget should 
be learned, and the relief worker seen if they are supplementing. 

December 10, 1936.—Letter to Mr. R. P. Sanderson, county welfare 
agent, Court House, Shawnee: 

Weare interested in the families referred to us while in Weston County. We 
wondered if the Kennedy home had been re-established and, if so, how Mrs, 
Kennedy and the children have gotten along. Have any steps been taken to 
file an application for the commitment of Ellis to Mount Clair? 

John Doolin was the other case referred to us. We wondered if he were still 
in his own home and thought that Mrs. Rush’ might know the conditions there. 
If placed, how has John adjusted? We feel that this boy deserves every oppor- 
tunity possible. 

We will be returning to your part of the country late this winter and can 
further discuss these cases at that time. 


December 18, 1936.—Letter from Mr. Sanderson, Weston County 
Agent: 

In reference to your letter of December 10, the Kennedy family have re- 
habilitated and are located at 219 North Fourth Street, Shawnee. The family 
seem contented and happily situated. In regard to Ellis Kennedy’s being sent 
to Mount Clair, I do not believe that this was stressed when you were here, or 
I am under the impression that it would not be stressed. If I am wrong, I will 
be glad to do my part in committing Ellis to Mount Clair. 

I have spoken to Mrs. Rush in reference to John Doolin. So far a suitable 
home has not been located. 

We will be glad to see you when you return to this section of the state some- 
time in the winter. 

December 29, 1936.—Letter to Mr. Sanderson, Weston County Agent: 

In reply to your letter of December 18 in regard to the Kennedy family, Iam 
glad that the family has been re-established and I am sure that they are very 
happy. 

In regard to Ellis it would seem that Mrs. Kennedy should be consulted about 
Ellis and told that he will not be able to progress very far in school. Further- 
more, with his low intelligence, he may become a social problem. Knowing that 


4[The mobile unit was at this time working in another county.] 
5 [The county nurse.]} 
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he would not be admitted to Mount Clair for several years, it might be advis- 
able to file an application now. If Mrs. Kennedy is not willing to have this done, 
she should be made aware of the fact that Ellis may become rather hard to con- 
trol. With the other children, who are of average intelligence, he may have 
difficulty, and his progress and ability should not be compared with the other 
children. I do not know if Mrs. Kennedy recognizes Ellis’ retardation; so it may 
be hard for her to accept this fact. 
We hope you have a very successful new year. 


March 10, 1937.—Interviewed Mr. Sanderson, county agent, regard- 
ing family. He states that he feels that the family are getting along quite 
well. Mrs. Kennedy is employed by the Fruit Growers, Inc.; her own 
earnings, plus her mother’s pension, is a sufficient, though not a large, 
income for the family. Mr. Sanderson calls at the home fairly frequently 
and wished worker to make a call, as he had never discussed with Mrs. 
Kennedy Ellis’ mental retardation. Mr. Sanderson asked for a report 
after worker had visited. 

Later.—Called at the home, which is situated on the outskirts of 
Shawnee. The family occupy three rooms upstairs. Mrs. Kennedy rents 
the whole house for $10.00 a month but sublets the downstairs for $6.00 
a month, which makes her own rent only $4.00. The house is in poor 
condition, but it was all that Mrs. Kennedy could get at the time. At the 
present time Mrs. Kennedy is a little in debt, owing to having worked in 
a mill which burned and because she was unemployed for several weeks, 
during which time she did not ask for assistance from the E.R.A. Now 
she expects to be laid off by the Fruit Growers for a month, and she will 
definitely need assistance at that time. Worker told her that she felt 
that Mr. Hinkle would be glad to help her, as he knew the circumstances 
and had been present when plans were made for the family last fall. 
The children were present, and they all said that they preferred to live 
on a farm and more or less envy Adeline, who is still with the maternal 
grandmother. 

When Mrs. Kennedy went into the hall with worker, the subject of 
Ellis’ and Dorothy’s being in the same grade was discussed. Worker 
tried to explain to Mrs. Kennedy that Ellis would not progress as rapidly 
as Dorothy and that he should be encouraged regarding his school work 
and that Dorothy should not chide him about his not doing the work as 
well as she. Mrs. Kennedy said that she realized that Ellis was slower 
but that he was not a problem in any way. There were tears in Mrs. 
Kennedy’s eyes, and she suddenly changed the subject and asked worker 
if she would not like to see the other two rooms. The living-room is com- 
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fortably furnished, and there are two beds in the bedroom. The mother, 
Winona, and Dorothy sleep in one bed, and Ellis and Freddie in the other. 
Mrs. Kennedy says she knows that it is not the best arrangement, but it 
will have to do for the time being. Though the family does not have more 
than $58 a month income, the impression gained was that Mrs. Kennedy 
was glad to have the children with her and was going to do everything 
possible to keep them with her. 

March 11, 1937.—Talked to Mr. Hinkle at the E.R.A. office regarding 
Mrs. Kennedy. Explained that at present the E.R.A. office was very 
short of funds but that Mrs. Kennedy would be helped if possible. 

Later.—Saw Mr. Sanderson and gave him report on family situation, 
which worker feels is quite encouraging. 

March 24, 1937.—Mr. Sanderson reported to worker that Mrs. Ken- 
nedy had been in to see him regarding the possibility of moving to the 
country the first of April. Judge Veasy approved of this plan; but added 
relief would be necessary, and Mrs. Kennedy had told Mr. Sanderson 
that the relief office had refused to help her. Mr. Sanderson had told 
Mrs. Kennedy that worker was to be in town; so she was staying at home 
from work this forenoon in order to see worker. 

Later.—Called at the home of Mrs. Kennedy. She has had an oppor- 
tunity to rent a small place in the vicinity of Beach Meadows. Rent 
would be $10 a month. She could have a garden and still could continue 
working in Shawnee, as cousins of hers live near by and come into Shawnee 
daily to work. The children all want to move back to the country, and 
Mrs. Kennedy feels that all would be happier there. However, the house 
needs a new roof; and in order to have this done before she moves in, it 
would be necessary to get some help from the E.R.A. Mrs. Kennedy had 
talked to Mr. Knox, executive director, E.R.A. office, and, according to 
her, he had refused to help her. She may have work for another month 
but even so would need some assistance. Worker told her that she would 
see Mr. Hinkle and Mr. Knox and would let her know the result of the 
interview. 

March 25, 1937.—Called at the E.R.A. office and first talked to Mr. 
Hinkle, but he preferred worker to interview Mr. Knox, executive director, 
who had seen Mrs. Kennedy. In talking to Mr. Knox, it was pointed out 
that Judge Veasy approved of the present plan for the family and that it 
seemed advisable that Mrs. Kennedy be allowed to move to the country, 
since it has been her own idea and since plans worked out by the client 
himself were usually much more satisfactory to all concerned. The moral 
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situation was brought up, and worker explained that she had heard 
nothing recently regarding Mrs. Kennedy’s morals and that, if she were 
not helped, we were just encouraging her to resort to prostitution. Worker 
explained that she realized that the E.R.A. was hard pressed financially. 
Mr. Knox finally said that, if Mrs. Kennedy would come in for assistance 
the middle to the latter part of April, when fuel bills were lighter, he would 
do his best to assist her for a couple of months. 

Later.—Stopped at the home and explained the situation to Winona, 
who was at home. She said that she thought the arrangements might be 
made for them to take a house the first of May rather than the first of 
April and that she would tell her mother that, if possible, Mr. Knox would 
assist them later. 

July 21, 1937.—Interviewed Judge Veasy, who stated that Mrs. Ken- 
nedy and the children were getting along quite well. They are now living 
in the country, and Mrs. Kennedy comes in to see the judge once a month, 
at which time she gets her check. From what she has told him and from 
what he has learned from other people, he feels that the re-establish- 
ment of the family was justified. He was willing that worker visit the 
home. 

Later.—Learned through the E.R.A. office that Mrs. Kennedy is living 
on the Jake Sheppard farm near Merryvale. When necessary, the E.R.A. 
supplies clothing. Mrs. Kennedy is no longer employed at the Fruit 
Growers but is probably picking cherries at the present time. 

To reach the Kennedy home, take the second road to the right beyond 
Johnson’s grocery at Merryvale. It is the first house on the right-hand 
side. 

July 22, 1937.—Visited the Kennedy home but found no one there. 
Probably the entire family is empioyed cherry-picking. 

July 27, 1937.—Again visited the Kennedy home but found no one 
there. 

January 26, 1938.—Judge Veasy was interviewed in regard to the 
family. He gave the information that he did not know anything about 
the family situation at this time, for the Mother’s Pension Fund has 
been turned over to the relief department,° and Mrs. Kennedy now gets 
her check through that office. Up until December 1, when that change 
was made, Judge Veasy believed the family had been getting along fairly 


6 [This was because of legislation making it possible for the state to participate in the 
Social Security Program for Aid to Dependent Children, administration of which was 
vested in the E.R.A.] 
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well. There had been no recurrences of rumors of the mother’s reported 
immorality. 

Later.—Mrs. Olive Rush, county nurse, was seen. She stated that she 
believed that the Kennedy family was getting along as well as could be 
expected. Her comment included her feelings that most of the families 
that are in need of assistance such as relief are none too adequate. 

She stated that Ellis did not care to go to school, and for a time he 
had used the excuse of needing glasses. Mrs. Rush arranged for an eye 
examination by Dr. Sayman in Shawnee, but it was found that the boy 
did not need glasses. Mrs. Rush believes that Ellis obtains considerable 
satisfaction from being able to do odd jobs and to help supplement the 
family income. It was pointed out that at the time of the psychological 
examination it had been found that the boy was of limited intelligence, 
which fact would probably account for his dislike of school. It was also 
agreed that, so long as he was constructively occupied at jobs which 
would help the family, it would be better for him to use his time in this 
way than to attempt further schooling. 

The other children go to the River Dale School. 

Later.—Mr. Sam Hinkle, of the relief office, was interviewed. He gave 
the information that Mrs. Kennedy has been placed on Aid to Dependent 
Children and from this source gets $28 a month. During the summer the 
mother worked in a small grocery store at the south end of Merryvale. 
This store is a short distance from the home and caters to resort families 
who live in Merryvale during the summer. Her earnings help to care for 
the family. There is considerable ground around the house, and the fam- 
ily has raised its own potatoes. They also have a flock of chickens. Mrs. 
Hinkle has talked to the mother about getting a cow, and she thinks that 
she will try to do so next summer, when there is pasture. 

Mr. Hinkle described the house in which the family lives as being a 
stone structure built into the side of a hill. It is very small, having but 
two rooms. The barn and the other out buildings on the place are larger 
and in better repair than the house; however, the house had been lived 
in previously. 

Mr. Hinkle has not heard any rumors regarding the mother’s promis- 
cuity since she has been living in the country. He commented, however, 
that during the summer, when she was employed, he understood that the 
children were not given very much supervision. Winona lives at home 
now; but Adeline, the youngest child, continues in the home of the ma- 
ternal grandparents. According to Mr. Hinkle, this arrangement is satis- 
factory with the mother, and Adeline has preferred to stay there. 
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The worker asked if Mr. Hinkle would like to have a call made at this 
home, for he had mentioned his difficulty in making home calls, owing to 
the pressure of work. He replied that he did not feel that there was any 
particular reason for a visit at the home unless the worker were interested 
in some specific problem. Worker stated that we had been interested in 
the experiment of re-establishing Mrs. Kennedy with her children but that 
the problem was local and we had no further concern with it unless Mr. 
Hinkle believed we might be able to render additional service. 

March 31, 1938.—Case closed. 





NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITORS 


GRACE ABBOTT 
NOVEMBER 17, 1878—JUNE 19, 1939 
Editor, Social Service Review, 1934-39 


EADERS of the Social Service Review will be glad to know of the 
appreciation of Grace Abbott’s work that was expressed in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Speaking in the United States Senate,‘ June 21, 1939, Senator James J. 
Davis of Pennsylvania said that he had been Secretary of Labor “during 
a period of about ten years when Miss Abbott was Chief.” Grace Abbott, 
he said, would “always be remembered for the high ideals of public 
service which she established while Chief of the Children’s Bureau.” Her 
work, he said, “brought rich returns in health and happiness for an un- 
counted host of underprivileged children,” and he described her further as 
“the benefactor of the entire nation.” 

Senator Norris of Nebraska, also speaking in the Senate on June 21, 
said she was “‘one of the noblest women our country ever produced 
Students of present-day history know her worth.”” 

Speaking in the Senate on June 22, Senator La Follette of Wisconsin 
paid tribute to her “great service to this country,” as he described “her 
long and distinguished career” and spoke of her as “‘one of this country’s 
ablest women.” 

Senator Wagner of New York, also, on June 22, described her as ‘“‘this 
remarkable and great woman,” and said he wished “‘to pay what I believe 
is a tribute that ought to be paid in the Congress of the United States to 
this outstanding woman in our American life.” 

Mrs. Caroline O’Day, representative from New York, addressed the 
House on June 22, saying that Grace Abbott’s death had been a 
great sorrow to those who were privileged to know her and a tragic loss to the 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and children who did not have that 
privilege So brilliantly did she conduct the Children’s Bureau and the 
humanitarian work that it involved .... for the unfortunate children of our 

* Congressional Record, LXXXIV, 10738-39. 

2 [bid., p.107309. 3 Tbid., pp. 10897-08. 
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country, regardless of race, creed, or color... . it is no wonder that President 
Roosevelt declared that she had rendered inestimable service not only to fathers 
and mothers of America but to the Federal and State Governments. ... . There 
is scarcely a home in the United States which does not share today the deep 
sense of loss which the Nation feels at the passing of Grace Abbott, whose in- 
fluence will extend to future generations not only in our own country but in 
many parts of the world..... Grace Abbott was never afraid to speak boldly 
in behalf of the childhood of America. She spoke with authority, having first 
armed herself with a knowledge of the facts. The protection of mothers and chil- 
dren, the control of child labor, the care of the dependent and delinquent child, 
the safeguarding of the interests of immigrants and aliens, the relief of the unem- 
ployed engaged the constructive interest, sympathetic understanding, and 
courageous support of this remarkable woman who represented the best that 
women have to contribute to public life. Thousands of mothers and children are 
alive today who might have died but for the beneficent activities which Grace 
Abbott initiated or furthered; the boundaries of our knowledge of children’s 
needs have been widened by the invaluable research and educational work 
carried on by the United States Children’s Bureau under her able direction; 
cooperative relationship between the Federal Government and the States has 
been greatly strengthened by the methods of administration developed by Miss 
Abbott through the years.‘ 

Many of the newspapers in different parts of the country have at- 
tempted to express the public appreciation of Grace Abbott’s life and 
work. The following editorials are a few of those that have been sent 
in to us. Reprinted below are editorials from three Washington news- 
papers, two from New York, three from Chicago, and two from Nebraska 
which seem to be typical of large numbers of editorials that have been 
sent from co-workers in different parts of the country, from old students, 
and from old friends. Their kindness in sending them has been deeply 
appreciated, and the Review regrets that only a few can be published here. 
These we know our readers will be glad to have us share with them. 


WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 
Editorial, June 21, 1939 


Death has cut short the brilliantly useful career of Miss Grace Abbott. To 
call her one of America’s greatest women is an inadequate tribute to the effec- 
tiveness, vision, and courage with which she served the mothers and children of 
this country. 

For 14 years, under four Presidential administrations, she was chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau. It is literally true that tens of thousands of 
citizens owe their lives to her fight against infant and maternal mortality. 


4 Tbid., p. 10867. 
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That and her struggles to curb child labor and juvenile delinquency made 
her internationally famous. She dared President Hoover’s displeasure when 
she battled to preserve the independent Children’s Bureau, and thus probably 
sacrificed an opportunity to become Secretary of Labor and the first woman 
Cabinet member. Since her resignation, in 1934, she has been professor of Public 
Welfare Administration at the University of Chicago, managing editor of the 
Social Service Review, and author of such invaluable books as the recently pub- 
lished, The Child and the State. 

Miss Abbott earned the right to an unusual memorial. The one most fitting— 
the one she would most have desired—would be ratification of the child labor 
amendment. She was a leader of that cause for many years, she lived to see the 
United States Supreme Court declare that the amendment is still vital, and she 
died in the hope that a few more States would soon ratify it and so make it part 
of the Federal Constitution. 


WASHINGTON POST 
Editorial, June 21, 1939 


The death of Grace Abbott, professor of public welfare administration at the 
University of Chicago and former head of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, brings to 
an untimely close a distinguished career of public service. 

Few men and women possess the qualities that enable them to function both 
as effective crusaders for social betterment and as capable administrators, Miss 
Abbott was one of the rare individuais who could do both. Her zeal as a reformer 
was tempered by the restraint that comes from having a trained mind and a 
disciplined imagination. 

As director of the Children’s Bureau during the formative years from 1921 to 
1934, Miss Abbott’s name became known to literally millions of households in- 
terested in the problems of child welfare. Her efforts were directed constantly 
toward improving and expanding the statistical and informational services of 
the organization and establishing closer contact with the States and local com- 
munities. While engaged in this exacting work, she served as a member of 
numerous private committees and governmental bodies at home, and on various 
occasions represented this country at international conferences dealing with the 
problems of women and children. 

Miss Abbott’s competence as a bureau head and her broad vision of the de- 
velopmental task that awaited her as chief of the Children’s Bureau were due, to 
some extent, to her varied experiences as a social worker and her expert knowl- 
edge of governmental organization and administration. Before entering the Fed- 
eral service, for instance, she had been director of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League of Chicago and executive secretary of the State immigration commis- 
sions of Massachusetts and Illinois. In this capacity she became especially in- 
terested in the children of immigrants and the difficulties encountered in ad- 
justing them to an alien environment. 
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When Miss Abbott retired voluntarily from the public service five years ago, 
it was to take up another kind of work for which she was ideally fitted—that of 
training others to enter a field in which she had labored with such conspicuous 
success. After becoming associated with the University of Chicago, she con- 
tinued to serve the public as teacher, editor of the Social Service Review, and 
author of a recently published authoritative study, The Child and the State. 

Her death deprives the country of an outstanding citizen, honored for what 
she has achieved and doubly regretted because she was not given time to make 
the fuller contribution of which she was capable. 


WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 
Editorial, June 21, 1930 


News of the death of Grace Abbott, professor of public welfare administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago, has been received in Washington with pro- 
found sorrow. The Nation’s Capital was her home during the thirteen years 
through which she presided over the Children’s Bureau, and she will be remem- 
bered with gratitude here. But it was to no single neighborhood that she de- 
voted her genius. The truth is that she served the whole world. Her qualities of 
sympathy, earnestness, sincerity and efficiency were pledged to humanity at 
large. In that notable respect, she was an ideal American. 

Yet there is no easy explanation for the vast success of Miss Abbott’s career. 
She was not a reformer in the ordinary meaning of the word. Rather, she was a 
builder. Her mind and heart had no negative aspects. With materials readily 
available, she constructed new social values in people. To hear her speak was to 
catch a vision, to labor with her toward any useful goal was to share in a dream 
being made real. She quickened hundreds, perhaps thousands, by the fire of her 
own spirit. But her enthusiasms were governed and controlled by her scientific 
attitude toward every problem. She was a gracious and kindly person because 
she willed so to be. Her achievements were practically helpful because of her 
determination that they must have direct application. None of her contem- 
poraries excelled her in knowledge of human character. 

Miss Abbott focused her principal effort upon the neglected portion of the 
population. She befriended the mothers of the United States because she real- 
ized as few other social scientists did that they hold the fate of the republic in 
their hands. With similar comprehension she strove for every conceivable ad- 
vantage for children, appreciating the fact that democracy can survive only 
with the support of a loyal younger generation. Her fame, then, was not tem- 
porary. She created immortality for herself. But those who knew her best al- 
ways understood that she cared nothing for honors. The remembrance she 
wanted was impersonal. All that she asked was that the task should be finished, 
the obligation met, the duty done. She will have her wish. Her inspiration is a 
living force now and forever. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
Editorial, June 21, 1939 


Grace Abbott combined the attributes of warm sympathy, careful scholar- 
ship and unusual administrative ability. Nine years ago, when she was still at 
the head of the Children’s Bureau, a writer in the Times called her the mother of 
43,000,000 children. She was indeed a mother who sincerely loved all these 
adopted young people, without regard to race or creed. Her interest in the less 
fortunate began early in her career. It was undoubtedly strengthened by her 
association with Jane Addams at Hull House. For seventeen years she worked 
directly for the children of the nation, thirteen years of which she spent as head 
of the Children’s Bureau. When she left that post in 1934 to go to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, President Roosevelt declared that she had “rendered services of 
inestimable value to the children and mothers and fathers of the country, as 
well as to Federal and State governments.” 

The words can be repeated now, though she will not hear them. She belonged 
to that growing company of women in public life or in prominent executive posi- 
tions who have nobly translated into action the best of the qualities that we like 
to call feminine. An informed sympathy, a courage that could not be broken, a 
determination that could meet effectively some of the dreadful new situations 
brought about by the depression—these Grace Abbott had. Her death at the age 
of 60 is tragically premature. We needed her. 


NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 
Editorial, June 21, 1939 


Here in New York it is customary to recall the Triangle Shirtwaist Company 
fire as the tragedy which so stirred the civic conscience that from it stemmed a 
whole series of reforms covering working conditions for men, women and chil- 
dren. In that progress the name of Grace Abbott has long held an honorable 
place. At that time, in a dozen cities throughout the country the men and 
women were being trained, in settlement houses and colleges, or in actual labor 
at loom and sewing machine, who were to carry the brunt of making those re- 
forms effective. Lillian D. Wald and Frances Perkins in New York, Jane Ad- 
dams and Grace Abbott in Chicago, are only a few of the steadfast band whose 
names are synonymous with measures which the country now takes for granted 
as essential to civilized industrial life. 

The major interest of Miss Abbott throughout her long career was in the 
protection of infant life and maternal health. Closely related to these objectives 
stood her efforts in behalf of the children of the working classes. In more recent 
years she contributed to the creation of the social security act as a member of the 
advisory council of the Committee on Economic Security. The value of her 
point of view was recognized by the University of Chicago when that institution 
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in 1934 invited her to become professor of public welfare administration in its 
School of Social Service. 

The particular reforms to which Dr. Abbott gave her life are accomplished in 
essence, if not in detail, but there is still need of steadfast spirit such as hers to 
attack the problems of the new generation. She will be mourned not only by her 
fellows in good works, but by the nation, which needs women of her uncom- 
promising conviction and disciplined altruism in the difficult years ahead. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Editorial, June 21, 1939 


“Children are not pocket editions of adults. A program for children cannot 
be simply an adaptation of a program for adults.” 

Those words, contained in one of her last published utterances, summarize 
the philosophy for which Grace Abbott worked and battled for twenty years 
against official lethargy, stupidity, machine politics and legalistic red tape, in 
her efforts in behalf of unfortunate children. 

“Progress is being made,” she said last fall, “but it is discouragingly slow 
when one considers the wrongs that are being committed in the name of child 
welfare by untrained administrators, whether appointed under a civil service or 
under a spoils system.” 

Born in Nebraska, Miss Abbott was a Chicagoan by adoption, and her career 
as a social worker began—as it ended—in Chicago. From Hull House, where she 
had been director of the Immigrants Protective League, she was appointed to 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, in 1917. On the resignation 
of her friend, Julie. Lathrop, in 1921, Miss Abbott was named to succeed her as 
head of the Children’s Bureau. In that post she served for fourteen years, resign- 
ing in 1934 to become professor of public welfare administration at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Her work as head of the Children’s Bureau caused her to be 
named, in 1931, in a poll conducted by a national magazine, as one of the twelve 
outstanding women of the nation. 

It was a recognition richly deserved. Her death removes from the field of 
social service a zealous worker, whose sanity and broad human understanding 
can ill be spared. 


CHICAGO DAILY TIMES 
Editorial, June 21, 1939 


Death has ended the career of another of the great women whom Chicago has 
been rarely privileged to send into the world to combat social evil. Like that of 
her eminent preceptor and co-worker at Hull House, Jane Addams, the work of 
Grace Abbott will live long after her. 

Miss Abbott’s pioneer labor in improving the lot of underprivileged children 
was a contribution to humanity, and to the future of the nation, of incalculable 
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value. For generations to come, a stronger and healthier and better race can 
give thanks to Miss Abbott’s tireless work of a whole lifetime. The entire nation 
mourns the loss of one who did much to make this a little better world for chil- 
dren to live in. 


CHICAGO DAILY RECORD 
Editorial, June 21, 1939 


Fame ofttimes comes tardily to those who try to lift the level of their fellow- 
human beings. Grace Abbott who died Monday was a rare and fortunate excep- 
tion—a great American whose life was an example of the satisfaction and in- 
tegrity which one develops as he works consciously to build the lives of others. 

Trite expressions of regret come easily. There remains the harder and neces- 
sary task of carrying on her work, which was planned and executed during a long 
lifetime, of bringing to all Americans the benefits of freedom, health and well- 
being toward which Miss Abbott dedicated herself. 

It is fitting that Miss Abbott should have been buried simply—since she lived 
simply—in the unpretentious rites of the Quaker church. She has a more endur- 
ing monument in her long fight for America’s children and her memorable work 
for the foreign-born who too often found a well of gall and wormwood in 
America instead of a fount of milk and honey. 

The tide of humanity ran deep in the heart of Grace Abbott, protector of the 
poor and wretched everywhere. It was a credit to the youthful vitality of her 
mind that in 1936 she withdrew from the Republican Party affiliations of a life- 
time to urge re-election of President Roosevelt for his efforts in behalf of Ameri- 
a’s destitute millions. 

Grace Abbott dead is yet a living force in the struggle for the America that is 
to be. 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
Editorial, June 22, 1939 


Grace Abbott won great distinction for herself and, in doing so, reflected 
credit upon her native state for which she retained a fondness to the day of her 
death. Of all the sons and daughters of Nebraska who have been honored for 
their deeds none more deserved it than Miss Abbott. She achieved fame, not by 
seeking it, but by giving the best of a fine intellect, a capacity for work and a 
splendid personality to doing good. 

A writer once commented: “Her social work ‘style’ must have been of a 
radiant kind because many honors, unsought, have come to her with persistent 
succession.” 

When she left Nebraska for postgraduate study at the University of Chicago 
30-odd years ago Miss Abbott had already developed an interest in social-politi- 
cal questions. Her subsequent career was doubtless greatly influenced by Jane 
Addams, as were the lives of many who came in intimate contact with that 
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remarkable woman. She went to Hull House to get inspiration as a student and 
remained to dedicate her talent to a life spent in the service of humankind. 

The activities of Miss Abbott in the field of social service were numerous. 
They began with an interest in the problems of the immigrant in Chicago. But 
she probably will be best known as the children’s friend, through her work first 
as director of the child labor division of the children’s bureau of the federal 
government and later as chief of the bureau. 

By way of footnote, it is worthy of comment that the native state of this 
foremost champion of the exploited child is one of those which has so far failed 
to ratify the child labor amendment to the federal constitution, most important 
of child protective measures. 


LINCOLN STAR 
Editorial, June 20, 1939 


Upon this wild and lone frontier 
Behold the edifice we rear; 
With yet no homes to call our own, 
Men cannot live by bread alone. 
—From the “‘Founder’s Hymn” 


These lines, written for and sung on the occasion of the gathering of the first 
Nebraska legislative session to meet in an unpretentious capitol building con- 
structed in Lincoln, seem to project the life and work of Grace Abbott, whose 
death in Chicago Monday was the occasion for national sorrow. 

They appear in an autobiography which her pioneer father wrote for the 
Nebraska State Historical society. He could have had no idea how admirably 
they expressed the gallant spirit of his own daughter. And yet they do. She 
aided the building of an edifice in America. She pioneered in the construction of 
a nation’s social conscience. She led the inspired charges in a battle which is 
never finished for recognition of the underprivileged millions in America. She, a 
woman, led the fight. She, and her family, led the struggle for women’s rights. 
She was in the thick of the conflict to emancipate children from the blight of 
unfortunate housing conditions, unfortunate surroundings, and unfortunate 
homes. 

Essentially Grace Abbott was an intrepid non-conformist in the ranks 
of gentlewomen..... She cared nothing for temporary plaudits, temporary 
gratitude, temporary appreciation of the distant goals upon which her eyes were 
fixed. She was ahead of her time—many, many years ahead of her time—in the 
social progress which inevitably is a part of the heritage of the independent, 
liberty-loving people of a democracy. 

She, a product of these prairies, a product of a Nebraska home wherein the 
flame of high and noble spirit burned, seemed so eloquently to typify the phi- 
losophy of the people. The people of Nebraska, not always agreeing with the 
practical steps she advocated, nevertheless were infinitely proud of her. Their 
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pride was based in the fact she dedicated her life to alleviating human misery, to 
improving the conditions under which generations of boys and girls were to live 
while the passing years brought to them the responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship, and to that most pronounced trait which gave her a shining soul, the com- 
passionate understanding of the normal and natural aspirations of people. 


So widely known are her labors that of greater interest than the record of a 
distinguished life are the circumstances which gave it to America. In her father’s 
and mother’s home in the years that preceded the Civil war, her own mother, 
then a little girl, saw first hand the manner in which human beings escaped from 
cruel slavery. That home of the grandfather and grandmother of Grace Abbott 
was a link in the “underground railroad’’ through which fugitive slaves gained 
their freedom. There as a small girl on a farm in an Illinois river valley the 
mother of Grace Abbott saw hurried preparations for cooking great amounts of 
food, saw wagons drive up and drive away hurriedly under cover of darkness. 
On the day John Brown was hanged, Grace Abbott’s grandmother, and Grace 
Abbott’s own mother, wore a tiny band of black to express their sorrow. Out of 
an environment of that character it is not strange there should issue a non- 
conformist inspired with fine ideals of humanity. 

And to the prairie home in Hall county where Grace Abbott spent her child- 
hood came glowing figures, including Susan B. Anthony. Out of a home of that 
character it is not strange there should issue a non-conformist with her eyes fixed 
upon a world in which there should be less of selfishness, less of greed, less of 
brutality and barbarism, and more of kindliness and love. 


And so her remarkable career. As a non-conformist she was with Jane Ad- 
dams at the Hull House in Chicago. As a non-conformist she was the head of 
the federal children’s bureau. ... . Always she was a non-conformist. But she 
was a woman, brave and courageous, gracious and gentle of spirit, far-seeing in 
vision, keen and alert intellectually—asking no quarter, giving no quarter from 
and to those upon whom she looked as the traditional enemies of progress. 

A salute to her and to her valuable contributions to America. A salute, and a 
pang of grief that in the wars ahead the infectious gallantry with which she 
entered battle will not be present to serve as a spur to those less fearless and less 
dauntless. 


Finally, there is the minute passed by the Executive Committee of the 
National Conference of Social Work, at the annual meeting in Buffalo, 
New York, June 20, 1939: 

Our conference stood in silence tonight at its general evening session in 
recognition of the loss all of us feel in the death of Grace Abbott, past president, 
who was elected to that post at our soth anniversary meeting. 

It is her life and her creative contribution to many of the fields which concern 
us that we have most vividly in mind. A Nebraskan, she has given greatly to the 
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whole Nation. There was her early work at Hull House as director of the Im- 
migrants Protective League. There were her years at the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington, first as director of the Child Labor Division, and for 13 years (1921 
to 1934) as Chief. She it was who administered the first Federal child-labor law; 
who organized the impressive White House Conference on Children in 1919—the 
second of such gatherings; she administered the pioneer Federal-aid act for 
Maternity and Infancy (from 1921 to 1929). She had a major part in initiating 
the first Federal measures for relief at the outset of the depression. Until the end 
of her life she was a valued adviser to the Secretary of Labor. She was chiefly 
responsible for the organization of the Advisory Committee on Child Welfare of 
the League of Nations and it was at her suggestion that the world-wide inquiry 
into traffic in women and children was made by the League. Only recently she 
served as Chairman of the United States delegation to the International Labor 
Conference. 

These strokes of leadership were only illustrations of her inveterate spending 
of herself for people, from the Middle West to Washington, to the world. 

And through it all her friends in this conference and everywhere prize a 
gorgeous human being; whose faith in democracy, whose give and take in dis- 
cussion, whose fighting spirit in the causes she made her own, whose administra- 
tive capacity, and whose warmth in everyday relationships made her a living 
force in American life. 


ARIOUS state welfare departments have included in their monthly 
magazines and bulletins some very appreciative statements about 
Grace Abbott’s life and work, and especially her constructive relation- 
ship to the state departments over a long period of years. Unfortunately, 
the Review is not able to reprint these statements. Nor can we publish the 
very kind resolutions passed by many of the social agencies, although she 
would have appreciated them all. But out of a large number one of special 
interest has been selected. The memorial adopted by the Board repre- 
senting the 216 social agencies of Chicago, June 28, 1939, was as follows: 
True to her heritage, Grace Abbott was a pioneer. As Director of the United 
States Children’s Bureau she opened new roads to public welfare administration 
of a high order. As a profound student, a stimulating teacher and a lucid writer 
she was a force in the development of the social services in the United States. 
Rational in her idealism, she was a militant liberal. She believed in the dig- 
nity of human life, however simple. With rare personal courage she stood in- 
domitably for what she believed was true and just. She was a champion of 
minorities. 
With a horizon as broad as her native Nebraska prairies, her sympathies and 
friendships extended to many kinds of people in many lands, but her concern 
for needs near at hand was not overshadowed by national or international duties, 
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however impelling. With a strong sense of personal responsibility and a warmth 
of understanding she gave unstintingly and unremittingly of her strength 
and her skills to help build a better country for all people, especially little 
children. 

With deep gratitude for a useful, creative and victorious life, the Board of 
Directors of the Council of Social Agencies of Chicago has made this memorial 
a part of its records..... 


THE BUFFALO MEETINGS 


HE Buffalo meetings, which include not only the National Con- 

ference of Social Work but a large assortment of kindred groups, 
were marked by an unusually large attendance and warm appreciation of 
the organization which Mr. Knight and his staff had worked out for the 
care of the delegates—not an easy matter in a city the size of Buffalo. In 
general the theme of the conference centered about the basic American 
principles of democracy, not only in our political life but in our social 
welfare program. Paul Kellogg, the president of the conference, was in- 
troduced by Edward L. Ryerson, the first vice-president. Mr. Kellogg 
spoke on “Buffalo and Points West,’’ pointing out that the future of in- 
dustry as well as of democratic citizenship rests upon the preservation of 
present social legislation and its expansion. Speakers like Judge Florence 
Allen and Dr. Alice Masaryk of Prague at the general sessions were also 
noteworthy in. their addresses emphasizing this point of view. 

Stressing the importance of the Bill of Rights to the preservation of 
liberty and democracy, Judge Allen said: 

In the Bill of Rights for the first time in history, and to a degree never before 
stated, freedom of inquiry was guaranteed to every resident within our borders. 
But this great tradition has not been put to work extensively. It has been en- 
forced in ringing declarations in the Supreme Court, but in the lower tribunals 
and in the hearts of the people, the First Amendment has not been properly 
enshrined. Never until police officers, mayors, legislators, governors, and plain 
citizens understand and believe in the First Amendment as an article of faith, 
will it be actually, as well as in the words of the instrument, the supreme law of 
the land. 

There are many laws much more universally enforced on behalf of the public 
than those embodied in the Bill-of Rights. The traffic statutes and regulations 
furnish an excellent example. They are enforced not only in court but in general 
by all administrative officials, and by the public itself... .. Everyone under- 
stands them. The police officer, the motorist, the pedestrian, all realize the dif- 
ference between the red and green light. 

But relatively few people understand that there is a green light in America 
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for the peaceable expression of opinion not only for themselves but also for 
others who violently disagree with them on crucial questions, and this lack of 
public understanding is the underlying cause of our occasional non-enforcement 
of civil rights. 


Dr. Alice Masaryk’s subject was “Current Bearings of the World 
Crisis.” 

I am impressed [she said] by the large number united here in a common aim, 
in a world torn into fragments by hostility. This unity of yours is indeed more 
needed than ever; not a mechanical outward union, but a deeply rooted feeling 
of brotherhood and sisterhood among all social workers of the United States. It 
is a joy to see what a spirit prevails among you. The country needs you and the 
world needs your country. It needs your optimism, good will, your free spirit. 


New officers of the conference, which will meet at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, next year, include the president, Grace L. Coyle, Cleveland, Ohio; 
first vice-president, Arlien Johnson, Los Angeles, California; second vice- 
president, Sidney Hollander, Baltimore, Maryland; third vice-president, 
Mrs. DeForest Van Slyck, New York City. The chairmen of the various 
sections include the following: Social Case Work, Elizabeth H. Dexter of 
Brooklyn, New York; Social Group Work, Roy Sorenson, Chicago; 
Community Organization, Pierce Atwater, St. Paul, Minnesota; Social 
Action, Wayne McMillen, Chicago; Public Welfare Administration, 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Trenton, New Jersey. 

The new officers nominated for the 1941 conference include president, 
Jane Hoey, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; first vice-president, Ellen C. Potter, M.D., Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey; second vice-president, 
Fred K. Hoehler, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Illinois; 
third vice-president, J. T. Clark, St. Louis Urban League, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


WAGNER HEALTH BILL SAFE ON THE SHELF 


LTHOUGH social workers are sorry that the Wagner Health Bill 
was laid on the shelf and that it did not get even to discussion on the 

floor of either house of Congress, they were prepared for this disappoint- 
ment and may take comfort in knowing that the bill was not thrown in 
the wastebasket but is carefully laid on the congressional shelf ready to 
be taken down promptly when the next session of Congress assembles." 


t The Senate Committee on Education and Labor submitted a preliminary report 
on the “National Health Program” on August 4, 1939 (Sen. Rept. No. 1139). 
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All the work that has gone into the preparation of this bill has built a 
solid foundation for the new act, and if the friends of the bill can be suffi- 
ciently active in the next few months there is good hope that the bill may 
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pass during the next session of Congress. Senator Wagner and the mem- 
bers of the Interdepartmental Technical Committee are to be congratu- 


lated on the public opinion that has been created in favor of prompt 
action. 
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OLD AGE ASSISTANCE OR PENSIONS? 


HE suggestion made in the editorial column of the June number of 

the Review that the term “‘pensions” be used in connection with the 
old age assistance grants brought an interesting letter from the State 
Director of Public Welfare in South Carolina, which we are glad to pub- 
lish. We appreciate any suggestion that may help to clarify the present 
confused situation, which is very unsatisfactory to those who object to the 
policy of classifying grants for old age as “‘relief”’ because the recipient was 
not taxed over some statutory period of time to contribute toward the 
future benefit. Therefore, the Review would like to use the term “‘old age 
pensions,” as was formerly done in most of the state laws, rather than “‘old 
age assistance.” 

The letter from State Director Daniels follows: 


STaTE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
CotumBIA, S.C., July 14, 1939 
To the Editor 
The Social Service Review: 

In your June, 1939, issue, on page 274, in the article entitled “Education Was 
a Charity,” the following sentences appear: 

We have heard a great deal in the past few years about a difference which some 
Washington authorities have recently discovered between old age assistance and old 
age pensions. Quite recently, from a very high federal authority, has come the state- 
ment that old age assistance “is not a pensida.” One feels tempted to interrupt 
a speaker or challenge a newspaper columnist when this statement is made. Why is 
old age assistance not a pension? Who decides what is to be called “a pension” and 
what is not? 


Perhaps the following responses to the two questions quoted will be in point: 

Old age assistance, as provided under the Federal Social Security Act, is not 
a pension because it does not come within the definition of the term “pension” 
repeatedly pronounced by the Courts. In other words, the judicial definition 
of the term “pension” provides the standard by which the question of what is 
to be called a pension and what is not is to be decided. 

In legal matters, a definition given by a standard law dictionary is every- 
where accepted as authoritative, since these definitions are based upon pro- 
nouncements by the Courts. Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, Rawle’s Third 
Revision, give the following definition of pension: 

“A stated and certain allowance by the Government to an individual, or 
those who represent him, for services performed by him for the country.” 

The Supreme Court of Connecticut has defined a pension as “a bounty for 
past services rendered to the public.” 

The Supreme Court of Iowa says that “a pension is a mere bounty or gratuity 
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given by the Government in consideration or recognition of meritorious past 
services rendered by the pensioner or by some kinsman or ancestor.” 

The Supreme Court of Virginia has declared that “pensions... . are 
gratuitous for honorabie service when the party in most cases is unable to 
render further service.” 

The term “service” in all of these definitions relates to services rendered 
directly to the Government by the person receiving the pension. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas H. DANIEL 
State Director 


With regard to the suggestion that old age assistance “‘is not a pension 
because it does not come within the definition of the term ‘pension’ re- 
peatedly pronounced by the courts,” our position is that this statement 
confuses the powers of the legislature and of the courts. Any legislative 
body may call any grant that it offers to its citizens a “pension.” What 
is the function of the court? It is to interpret the law enacted by the legis- 
lature—to determine whether or not a particular grant in that jurisdiction 
may or may not be a pension under the statutory provisions made by the 
legislature of that jurisdiction. 

The point is made by our correspondent that, to ascertain the exact 
meaning of the word “pension,”’ one should rely (and the suggestion im- 
plies that this reliance should be exclusive) on the law dictionary where 
a judicial definition of the term is made available. But this proposal seems 
to continue the confusion between the powers of the legislature and of 
the courts. In discussing the meaning of the word “pension” in any 
specific case the court is dealing with a particular grant and with a body 
of law applicable in the jurisdiction in which the court is sitting. A num- 
ber of cases are cited by the law dictionary (Bouvier, 3d ed., or Black, 
3d ed.); but in each of these cases the court (and reference is made to 
courts in Arkansas, Connecticut, Iowa, Missouri, Virginia, as well as the 
federal courts) either finds, or fails to find, that the particular grant is in 
the nature of a pension of the statutory kind provided in that jurisdiction. 
Certainly, it is not safe to regard the definition of the word “pension” 
given by the court as an exclusive definition; in a number of cases the 
court itself refers to allowances made under old age pension laws (of the 
kind before the Security Act substituted the term “‘assistance’’), and in 
some cases cited in the dictionary reference is made to “mothers’ pen- 
sions,” another term now outlawed by present Social Security policy. 
In other words, a study of these cases makes it impossible to regard the 
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definitions formulated by the court as exclusively determining the use 
of the term. 

The question may then be raised as to other sources of authority, and 
we would suggest such dictionaries as Webster’s New International, the 
Century, or Standard. If these dictionaries are examined, it is clear that 
the features characteristic of the pension—regularity, definite time of 
payment, stated allowance as to the amount of payment, and a general 
implication that the payment made under these circumstances is based 
upon an idea of recognized services to the community—are characteristic 
of the so-called assistance grants just as much as the benefit grants. It is 
interesting, however, that in the Virginia case to which reference is 
made there was an allowance to Revolutionary soldiers, and the statute 
expressly stated that the payment was not in the nature of a reward for 
services but in the nature of a free grant. However, the Congress was 
undoubtedly influenced in this case by the memories of the sufferings 
and courage of the men in the Revolutionary army. 

In addition to rejecting the law dictionary and the courts as sole au- 
thorities with reference to the use of the term, we should like to come 
back to our original point and to remind our readers of the discretion pos- 
sessed by the legislative authority. The important act of Parliament 
making provision for payment out of the national exchequer to persons 
over seventy (August 1, 1908) was entitled “An Act To Provide for Old 
Age Pensions”; and it is important that this has always been a noncon- 
tributory pension based on a means test. In this country the Wisconsin 
Act of May 12, 1925, one of our earlier state laws, was ‘‘An Act To Create 
.... Relating to Old Age Pensions. .... ” That is, for the general signi- 
ficance of the term ‘‘pensions,” the legislative authority rather than the 
judicial authority controls; but in any particular instance when the 
question arises as to whether or not the grant comes within certain limits, 
then the decisions of the court controls. 

All these questions, of course, also go back to the discussions that took 
place after the enactment of the first mothers’ pension laws. The real 
question at issue between those who affirmed and those who denied the 
applicability of the term pension to the old age assistance grant is analo- 
gous in the case of mothers’ pensions, beginning in 1911, and old age 
pensions, from 1925 to the present. It is largely a question as to whether 
or not you wish to make it clear that the grants are distinguished from 
the old and humiliating poor law assistance which did not in any way 
meet the requirements of pensions. That is, the old poor law grants did 
not furnish any regular stated payments. The Review is in favor of the 
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payment of a modest pension, say $40, and not $200, a month, on a uni- 
versal noncontributory basis, to everyone over a fixed age who is below 
the income tax level. The Review is in favor of a similar payment as an 
“invalidity pension” to the person incapacitated for work. Neither of 
these noncontributory pensions should be any part of the general relief 
program. 


A GOOD JUVENILE COURT REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Fee small but important report’ has been transmitted to Congress 

by Judge Fay Bentley, of the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia, covering the work of that court over the last eight years. The 
Report is significant for the following reasons: (1) All members of the staff 
of the court, including Judge Bentley herself, are well-trained social work- 
ers as well as being thoroughly intelligent with reference to the law 
relating to children. (2) The Juvenile Court in the District of Columbia 
is quite different in structure and services from the juvenile court in most 
jurisdictions of the United States. 

Most juvenile courts are limited to the exercise of jurisdiction over 
delinquent and dependent children. They are careful, too, to maintain a 
policy that distinguishes the civil or equitable procedure from the crimi- 
nal. This is the case because the underlying theory of the juvenile court is 
the exclusion of anything of a penal or punitive feature in the treatment 
of the child, and ordinarily the court exercising civil or equitable jurisdic- 
tion is in theory at least entirely separate from that exercising penal juris- 
diction of any kind. For example, in Cook County (Chicago) the Juvenile 
Court, which is a branch of the Circuit Court, is entirely different from 
the Criminal Court or the Court of Domestic Relations; therefore, if one 
wishes to deal with the parents under the “‘contributing to dependency or 
delinquency” clauses of the acts making provision for the children with 
whom the Juvenile Court deals, the case must be sent either to the Crimi- 
nal Court or to the Court of Domestic Relations, where a totally different 
judge and a totally different set of court officials will deal with the family 
problems. In the District of Columbia the same court, the same highly 
skilled judge, the same group of professional probation officers, can attack 
all the problems which seem to be involved in the child’s difficulty. Judge 
Bentley has not been satisfied even with this situation and has recently 
secured a better Juvenile Court Law, but the Report describes the sit- 
uation under the earlier legislation. 


* Report of the Juvenile Court, District of Columbia, 1931-38 (House Doc. 420, 1st 
sess., 76th Cong. [Washington, D.C., 1939]). Pp. iii+-29. 
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The adult cases in this period were in court for nonsupport or 
for violation of the compulsory education law or of the child labor law. A 
very large number of complaints in adult cases were dismissed when the 
case came before the court. The judge points out that with a staff more 
adequate in numbers the time of the court would be saved and in more 
than a third of the cases in some years a criminal record which proved to 
be unjustified could be avoided. There is an interesting discussion of the 
use of the Adult Probation Department and the kind of assistance given 
to the needy person who comes before the court on charges chiefly of 
nonsupport. 

With reference to the children or young persons who are the entire 
clientele in the ordinary juvenile court, the court finds, as is true in many 
other jurisdictions, that the police are responsible for the largest number 
of complaints, but the second largest is the group brought in by parents 
and relatives “who seek assistance in the supervision and management of 
their own children or children for whom they are responsible and whom 
they believe to be beyond their control.”’ Here, as in most jurisdictions, 
the number of boys is much greater than the number of girls—1,204 boys 
in 1938 and only 164 girls. In the District of Columbia the problem of 
racial distribution is also important, as it is another sign of the dis- 
advantage suffered by Negro families. The number of Negro children is 
consistently much larger, in proportion to the population distribution of 
the two races, than the number of white children. 

The statement with reference to the problem of dependent children is 
likewise extremely interesting, and the judge emphasizes the very close 
relation between the court and the District Board of Public Welfare, on 
which the court must rely when relief is needed. Emergency cases of de- 
pendency are referred first to the Board of Public Welfare, and all the 
questions of public assistance may be dealt with before action of the court 
is sought. 

The court is increasingly a very successful collecting agency. The 
amount collected was $57,000 in 1932 and $193,500 in 1938—largely col- 
lections in nonsupport cases of one kind or another. These collections not 
only indicate a reduction in cost in the maintenance of the children but 
they also show that the co-operation of the parents has been secured, that 
is, we have an educational undertaking in parental and, especially, 
paternal performance. 

The Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia has an able judge, a 
comprehensive jurisdiction, and a highly skilled social service staff. 
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STATE WELFARE STATISTICS 


HE last five years have seen a great improvement in the number and 

type of state welfare statistical reports. States receiving grants-in- 
aid for old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
are required by a provision of the Social Security Act to make reports 
to the Social Security Board. This requirement has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated the publication of current bulletins—some purely statistical, others 
with articles relating to various services administered by the state agency 
or reports on special studies. The July, 1939, number of the Social 
Security Bulletin contains an excellent list of the monthly and quarterly 
statistical reports published by the various state public welfare agencies 
that are received currently by the Social Security Board. Most of the 
bulletins are processed—only Colorado, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan and 
Missouri issue printed publications—but on the whole all the bulletins are 
presented in good shape and in readable form. Delaware, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Vermont, and Wyoming are not included in the list in the 
July Bulletin, which apparently means that these states are not issuing 
periodic reports in printed or processed form for distribution. The useful- 
ness of these current bulletins to local agencies within the state, as well as 
to persons and organizations outside the state, is evident from even a 
superficial examination of their contents. The Social Security Bulletin, 
the vaiuable publication of the Social Security Board, is to be congratu- 
lated on its list of the annual or biennial state welfare reports as well as 
on its list of current state statistical bulletins. 


STATISTICS FROM THE SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


HE secretary of the Association of Schools of Social Work, Dr. 
Marion Hathway, has just issued the annual report of the registra- 
tions in the different member schools. Readers will be interested in a few 
tables summarizing this report and comparing it with the reports of pre- 
vious years. Table 1 shows the number of full-time graduate students 
registered in the accredited schools on November 1, 1938. There were 
thirty-five accredited schools last year, but eight of these had fewer than 
twenty students each, two had fewer than ten students. Unfortunately, 
the report does not show the total number of full-time graduate students 
enrolled during the preceding academic year. The table in the report 
includes an undetermined number of undergraduate students who clearly 
ought not to be included with the graduate group. 
The graduate enrolment in the schools has increased approximately 10 
per cent since the great period of expansion during the F.E.R.A. period. 
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There is, moreover, real ground for encouragement in the substantial in- 
crease of students who have received higher degrees. Table 2 shows for 
the last six years an increase of more than roo per cent in the number 
of students who have completed a curriculum in graduate work and have 


TABLE 1 


FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 
NOVEMBER 1, 1932-38 








NUMBER OF FULL-TIME 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 








YEAR 
Total Men Women 
(NOVEMBER 1) 

1 (2 ey eae eerie 2,147 491 1,656 
2) eee ee a ae 1,985 381 1,604 
BONA ct piece ?* ste hoays 1,864 359° 5 ;S08* 
EQG5. feces ee 1,797 362 1,435 
BOAR: Sh Po 5 ack 1,940 402 1,538 
ee 1,015 156 859 
BOE a eocisis = wore 936 153 783 














* Incomplete because of ‘‘not reported”’ items. 














TABLE 2 
STUDENTS GRANTED HIGHER DEGREES IN SOCIAL WORK, 1932-38 
HicHER DEGREES DrPLoMAS OR CERTIFICATES 
GRAND 
YEAR 
ToTAL 
Total Men Women Total Men Women 
1637-38. 6. 998 598 149 449 400 71 329 
9646-37 «aces 828 445 114 331 383 65 318 
1935-30......... 763 354 70 284 409 56 353 
1034-35... 6.62% 528 239 33 206 289 38* 215* 
$OS9=34 ioc cece 420 150 22 128 270 31 239 
1. oe, 475 189 30 159 286 34 252 


























* Incomplete because of ‘‘nonreported’’ items. 


received either a higher degree or a diploma or certificate. The term 
“higher degree” here includes the A.M. and Sc.M. degrees, Ph.D. 
degree, and the professional degrees of M.S.W. and M.S.S. The increase 
in the number of men receiving either a higher degree or a diploma is 
especially significant. 

The number of students receiving the baccalaureate degree in social 
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work shows a decline instead of an increase. The number receiving an 
A.B. or Sc.B. degree in the last five years is as follows: in 1932-33, 255; 
iN 1933-34, 299; iN 1934-35, 312; in 1935-36, 413; in 1936-37, 226; in 
1937-38, 222. A decline in the number of these degrees in the recent years 
shows the effect of the change to a graduate status in a number of ac- 
credited schools in the Association. 

Although there is clearly a trend toward full-time work and the general 
stabilization of the program, there were enrolled on November 1, 1938, 
more part-time than full-time graduate students. The part-time regis- 
trations included 428 men and 1,843 women, a total of 2,271 part-time 
students. If the 143 undergraduate “‘part-time”’ students are included, the 
total number of part-time students is still only 2,414. On November 1, 
1934, there were 2,547 part-time students. 

Are the schools now able to meet the demand for qualified personnel? 
In general, there have been exaggerated ideas of what the present demand 
is. The personnel demands of the Social Security program are still un- 
certain and unstandardized. There have been grave difficulties in keeping 
the state personnel free from politics. The state administrators of the 
new programs have not infrequently been persons belonging to the suc- 
cessful wing of the successful political party and have had few other 
qualifications for the positions they hold. They excuse the appointment 
of subordinate staff members without qualifications by saying that they 
must have workers who “have residence” in the state. Unfortunately, 
this is too often onl; a subterfuge; and excellent “home-staters,’”’ who are 
working in near-by states because they have not been able to get anything 
at home, are not offered positions or invited to return. 

Fortunately, the recent amendments to the Social Security Act may 
result in a great improvement in this situation. After January 1, 1940, 
the state plans for old age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, child welfare services, care for crippled children, and maternal 
and child health must provide for the establishment and maintenance of 
personnel standards on a merit basis, and the Social Security Board may 
determine whether the state personnel plans are satisfactory for the 
proper and efficient operation of the plan. The Board, however, is not 
authorized to ‘exercise authority with respect to the selection, tenure of 
office, and compensation of any individual” employed in the state pro- 
grams. But the state must, in order to continue to receive federal grants- 
in-aid after July 1, 1941, instal civil service or some other merit plan and 
must also convince the Board that the local and state personnel meet 
the requirements of the act. Sooner or later, the schools should begin 
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to see some attempted improvements in personnel as a result of the 
important personnel amendment. In the long run this will, of course, 
lead to an increase in the total number of students enrolled. 


AMENDING THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


FTER a prolonged controversy regarding rival Senate and House 

changes, there was a last-minute agreement on some of the numer- 

ous amendments to the Social Security Act; and the final report of the 

Conference Committee was accepted by both houses. No attempt can be 

made here to review all of these amendments.’ But some of those which 
are of special interest to social workers should be noted. 

With regard to Old Age Assistance, the most important changes in- 
clude: (1) an increase of the maximum pension to which the federal 
government will contribute on the 50-50 basis from $30 to $40 a month; 
(2) an important change which makes it possible for the Social Security 
Board to require the establishment of personnel standards on a merit basis 
and which has been noted elsewhere;? (3) a provision by which, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1941, the federal government may insist on the pro- 
vision of safeguards that will protect the privacy of the information given 
by applicants and recipients who have been required to furnish certain 
information with respect to their eligibility for assistance grants; (4) a 
change which may well be questioned by social workers is the attempt to 
give the Board more control over the state definition of what constitutes 
a ‘‘needy” person. The original act provided that the federal grants were 
to go to “‘aged needy individuals” but left the states free to define “‘need.”’ 
The amendment recently adopted provides that after July 1, 1941, the 
Social Security Board may require that the state agency, “in determining 
need,”’ must take into consideration “‘any other income and resources of 
an individual claiming old age assistance.”” The Board, up to the present 
time, has shown a tendency to insist on a narrow definition of need and to 
require the states to adopt legislative provisions providing for the con- 
tribution of relatives if they are thought to be able to contribute to the 
support of the aged pensioners, and to compel the state authorities to 
count the contributions of relatives as income or resources. This amend- 
ment may, therefore, result in lower pension grants. 

t Attention is called to a convenient handbook, Social Security Act as Amended 1939 
with Explanations and Charts of New Provisions (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 1939). Pp. 131. $1.00. 


2 See p. 518. 
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A most welcome change with regard to Aid to Dependent Children is 
the important amendment which provides that the federal government 
shall pay one-half, instead of one-third, of the total of the sums expended 
by states for this form of assistance up to the former specified amounts of 
$18 for the first dependent child and $12 each for any others. The age 
limit for federal grants is raised from sixteen to eighteen years “‘if the 
state agency finds that the child is regularly attending school.” 

Additional provisions with regard to Aid to the Blind are an increase 
of the maximum federal contribution to one-half of $40 a month (as in old 
age assistance) and a provision that the federal government is to pay 
one-half of the cost of administering the state plan for assistance to 
the blind. The provisions with regard to personnel, definition of need, 
and the restriction of disclosing information concerning applicants and 
recipients are the same, for Aid to Dependent Children and Aid to 
the Blind as for Old Age Pensions. 

Other important amendments include a substantial increase in the 
grants to be made through the United States Children’s Bureau for 
Maternal and Child Health Services, Services to Crippled Children, and 
Child Welfare Services. 

Although there are some disappointments with regard to amendments 
that were not accepted, and although social workers will not, in general, 
approve any tightening-up with regard to the definition of need, on the 
whole the amendments help to make the Social Security program more 
adequate and will certainly promote better administration. 

Some of the most publicized changes in the act are those relating to 
Old Age Benefits, the system that has been supported by special taxes on 
workers and employers. The act is made much more liberal, with the date 
for beginning the payment of benefits advanced from 1942 to 1940, while 
the special taxes, instead of being increased, are kept at 1 per cent through 
the year 1942. 

From time to time the Review has protested against the attempt made 
by the federal government to draw a dividing-line between old age bene- 
fits and old age assistance that would mark off for inferior treatment those 
receiving old age assistance on the ground that the assistance grants are 
“a charity,’”’ whereas the worker has paid for his “benefits,” which sup- 
posedly have been worked out on a mysteriously infallible “actuarial 
basis.” As a matter of fact, the actuarial estimates may be wrong 
for one thing; and, for another thing, Congress may upset the system 
of contributions that the actuaries may have worked out. This has hap- 
pened very recently with the supposedly superior ‘“‘benefit” payments. 
The Review, of course, is opposed to a system of benefits which are based 
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on taxes levied on the wages of the poor who are the social workers’ 
clients. Calling taxes on wages “contributions” does not disguise the fact 
that those contributions are a tax levy on those least able to pay. 

This change in the statutory provisions which supposedly follow the 
theoretically accurate estimates of the actuaries has just happened with 
regard to old age benefits. The result, of course, will be that the taxes 
or contributions will not continue to provide the benefits. A recent Associ- 
ated Press dispatch (August 17) from Washington announced that old age 
insurance will no longer provide the statutory benefits by means of the 
statutory provisions. Special congressional appropriations for the sup- 
posedly sacrosanct “‘benefits” will now be needed. The Associated Press 
dispatch announces that Social Security Board officials have said 


that under the revised law the old-age insurance program sooner or later would 
cease to be self-supporting and would have to be backstopped by outright 
Government subsidies. 

Because of unpredictable business conditions and inexperience with the pro- 
gram, they declined to guess when this condition would come about or how 
much of a direct subsidy would be necessary. 

They estimated that about 1955, benefit payments would so far exceed in- 
coming pay roll taxes that Congress would have to go to the rescue of a dwin- 
dling reserve fund. 

Recent amendments were blamed. These, among other things, abandon 
plans for a $47,000,000,00c reserve fund by 1980, revise benefit payment 
schedules, and freeze pay roll taxes at 1 per cent each for employer and employe 
for the next three years. 


When the federal treasury funds are needed to rescue old age “‘bene- 
fits,”’ will the Social Security Board say that “‘benefits” also have become 
a “‘charity’’? 

These recent amendments are the first important changes in the 
Social Security Act since it was placed on the statute-books in 1935; and, 
on the whole, some greatly desired improvements have been included 
and the act has been made substantially more liberal. The unemploy- 
ment compensation provisions have also been improved, but these 
changes cannot be discussed within the limits of this note. 


RELIEF GOES FROM BAD TO WORSE 


O ATTEMPT need be made here to review the long struggle over 

the relief program and the unsatisfactory condition in which every- 

thing has been left. This applies, of course, not only to the work program 
but to general home relief. The situation has become so serious in so many 
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parts of the country that we are back in the old dark days of 1930-31. 
It is difficult for social workers who have any part in the administration of 
the painfully inadequate relief funds now available to face the coming 
winter. Just how our clients who are obliged to endure the present sit- 
uation can look forward to the increased difficulties of the winter months 
is one of the unanswered questions of the present day. 


THE BRIDGES DEPORTATION CASE 


NGEL ISLAND, the federal immigration station in San Francisco 
Bay, has been a center of public interest since the first week in July, 
when the long-delayed ‘‘hearing” began that is to determine whether 
Harry Bridges, a C.I.O. organizer of the maritime unions on the West 
Coast, is deportable under the United States immigration law. Harry 
Bridges first came to this country in 1920, worked on “ships sailing out 
of the Golden Gate,” became a longshoresman, and finally an important 
labor leader of the West Coast. 

Secretary Perkins had been severely criticized because she had not had 
Mr. Bridges deported, but Miss Perkins wisely waited until the United 
States Supreme Court handed down its opinion in the Strecker case. It is 
important to note that the immigration law of this country does not pro- 
vide for the deportation of any man because he is a member of the Com- 
munist party. The law provides, however, that an alien may be deported 
if he is a member of, or affiliated with, “any organization, association, 
society or group that advises, advocates, or teaches opposition to all 
organized government,” or any organization that advises, advocates, or 
teaches “the overthrow by force or violence of the government of the 
United States,”’ and certain other activities of this kind. Does the Com- 
munist party do this? The immigration authorities, if they succeed in 
establishing the fact that Bridges had been a Communist, would still 
have to prove that the Communist party ‘‘advises, advocates, or teaches” 
the various forms of subversive opposition to government that are desig- 
nated as grounds for deportation in the immigration statute. 

The Supreme Court ruled in the Strecker case last April that past mem- 
bership in the Communist party did not make a man deportable. But, 
unfortunately, the Supreme Court did not deal with the question whether 
present membership in the Communist party is or is not a reason 
for deportation. 

The questions at issue in the present hearing are therefore (1) whether 
or not Harry Bridges, the successful trade-union organizer, isa member of 
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the Communist party and (2) whether this fact makes him deportable 
under our immigration law. Harry Bridges is himself no mean antagonist, 
and he is supported by able counsel. Attempts have been made to show 
that he has been “‘hated and feared among employers’ groups” and that 
the charge of being an alien Communist had come from these groups. 

Secretary Perkins made the wise decision of asking a distinguished 
authority on administrative law, James M., Landis, dean of the Harvard 
Law School, to serve as special examiner and presiding officer for the 
Bridges hearing. The conduct of the hearing has made Dean Landis a 
figure of national interest ; and whatever happens finally to Harry Bridges, 
Mr. Landis will leave Angel Island with well-deserved honors as a bril- 
liant, wise, and, at times, delightfully humorous judge. A Chicago news- 
paper (Times, August 21) said recently: “The best traditions of American 
justice are giving an alien a square deal under the Stars and Stripes that 
float over the Immigration Building on Angel Island.” 

When the American Legion investigator of ‘subversive activities,” 
who had criticized Secretary Perkins for not swiftly ordering the deporta- 
tion of Mr. Bridges, was testifying, Mr. Landis interrupted to ask him if 
he thought that “aliens are deportable on the ground that they are unde- 
sirable.’”’ When the Legion witness replied in the affirmative, Dean Landis 
then asked him if he had ever read the immigration law on this subject. 
When the witness again replied in the affirmative, Mr. Landis said: “I 
cannot find anything that says an alien is deportable on the ground that 
he is undesirable,” and he added: ‘‘Aliens are not necessarily deportable 
because they are undesirable, although they are if they advocate the over- 
throw of the government by force and violence.” 

“The fact that a hen is a chicken does not mean that every chicken isa 
hen,” Dean Landis declared. ‘‘Nor is an alien deportable because his 
wearing of an orange tie on St. Patrick’s Day may seem to make him 
undesirable.” 

Whether the decision at the close of the prolonged hearings that have 
been reported in the newspapers over the last two months is favorable or 
unfavorable to Mr. Bridges, an appeal will undoubtedly be taken to the 
federal courts. Certainly, if the decision is against Mr. Bridges, his coun- 
sel will appeal. If the decision is in favor of Mr. Bridges, the immigration 
department will appeal. A great deal of testimony has been given, trying 
to show that Mr. Bridges has been a member of the Communist party, 
which he denies. However, the counsel for Mr. Bridges has shown that 
much of this testimony is unreliable, and there has been a great deal of 
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time taken up in attempts to prove the unreliability of witnesses. No de- 
cision has been handed down as this Review goes to press, but social 
workers will await with some interest the result of these prolonged 
proceedings. 

One point of interest to social workers is the fact that one of the wit- 
nesses has been charged with being unreliable on the basis of statements in 
his record as a relief client. A subpoena was issued for certain relief 
records of a witness who had been a relief client in Los Angeles County. 
Defense counsel repeatedly asked the witness during several days on the 
stand “whether he had ever accepted relief in violation of the law,” and 
each time the witness said he had not. Referring to the relief records that 
had been offered as evidence, the witness stated that “the reports of relief 
visitors after calls at his home were not true records of their conversations 
with his wife and him. At least two of the visitors, he said, were members 
of the Communist party. He wrote their names on a piece of paper for 
Trial Examiner Landis and counsel.”’ In 1936 in Los Angeles the witness 
stated that thirty or thirty-five members of the Communist party were 
employees of the relief organization (New York Times, August 15). 
Whether or not information in case records should be offered as public 
testimony is a grave question. Certainly, the general opinion of social 
workers would be that the contents of such records are confidential and 
that they cannot be offered to discredit the testimony of a client. 

Whatever the outcome of the present “hearings” may be, Harry 
Bridges will certainly not be deported for a long time. If the decision is in 
his favor and he is held not to be deportable, then of course he will remain 
in this country. If the decision is against him, he will surely appeal at 
once to the federal courts. It may then be a long time before a final 
decision is reached. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE MONOGRAPHS 


N ACCORDANCE with the usual custom of the Review,no reviews are 
published of our own books. We take this opportunity, however, of 
announcing a new volume in the series of the ‘Social Service Mono- 
graphs.” Administering Unemployment Compensation, by R. Clyde White, 
of the faculty of the School of Social Service Administration, is the 
result of Mr. White’s studies of administrative practices and official 
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documentary sources here and abroad. The monograph compares and 
analyzes the unemployment compensation laws of Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States and describes the administrative or- 
ganizations that have been set up to carry the laws into effect and 
the administrative procedures that are followed in each country. Like 
the other volumes in this series, this study is published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 
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Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Research 
PuBLIC AND PRIVATE ASSISTANCE AND EARNINGS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY THE 
Works ProGRESS ADMINISTRATION AND UNDER THE CiviL WorKS PRroGRAM 
IN 116 URBAN AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY, 1929—May, 1939 


t Earnings under Civil Works Administration of all persons employed under the program, including 
the administrative staff. 


tt Earnings on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration within the areas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Child and the State. Select documents, with Introductory Notes by 
GRACE ABBOTT. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 2 vols. Pp. 
xxiii+679; xvii+701. $5.00. 

[This review is reprinted from the Harvard Law Review, February, 1939.1] 

The no man’s land between law and social work has not been much fought 
over. The law schools, preoccupied elsewhere and timid of intangibles, have 
seemingly not wanted it. The schools of social work have but recently recog- 
nized the value of legal materials to their own substantive concepts. The School 
of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago has thus been able 
to plant its flag almost unquestioned in this largely unexplored territory and has 
proceeded by careful surveys to chart the socio-legal topography. First with 
Public Welfare Administration, followed by Social Work and the Courts, by The 
Family and the State, and finally by these two volumes, the Chicago School has 
cut social-work trails through a wilderness of legal literature. 

The Child and the State, in comprehensiveness, range and selection of material, 
and logic of presentation, is by all odds the best compilation of legal materials on 
a social-work subject. The mere outline of contents does not fully divulge its 
merits: the legal status of the child in his family setting; legislation relating to 
the child’s working conditions; the child in relation to his economic and social 
problems—dependency and delinquency, adoption and legitimacy; and the ad- 
ministration of child welfare services. It is the careful selection of original docu- 
ments that distinguishes the work; it includes not only well-chosen statutory 
and court pronouncements, but the legislative debates, the reports preceding 
debates, the contentious material on which reports are themselves founded—the 
soil out of which our formal law grows. A considerable emphasis on British his- 
torical origins and contrasting experience, and a sense of perspective as well as 
description of present progressive practices, raise Miss Abbott’s work above the 
level of a technician’s manual and make it a professional work of reference. 

The vices of The Child and the State are those of its genus. Inevitably the 
compilation of documents loses much of the flavor of their original setting. Miss 
Abbott has mitigated this vice by giving full quotations. The lack of consecu- 


t [It has been the policy of the Social Service Review not to publish reviews of books 
written by members of the Social Service Administration Faculty or of the books pub- 
lished in the ‘Social Service Series” by the University of Chicago Press. Therefore, 
no review of The Child and the State (2 vols., 1938) was published in this Review. It 
seems appropriate, however, to reprint now the review of these volumes that appeared 
in the Harvard Law Review, LII, 715-16. The Review is indebted to the Harvard Law 
Review for the permission to reprint.—Eprror.] 
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tiveness inherent in compilations is partly avoided by fullness of content and by 
the author’s excellent introduction to each section, which not only ties together 
the diverse documents but comprises a brief text of the subject matter; in fact, a 
reprint of these introductions alone would serve a useful purpose. 

Miss Abbott’s work avoids the pitfalls that surround a new field carved out 
of two professional disciplines. She is not teaching substantive law to social 
workers. Although her presentation familiarizes her social service readers with 
legal thought and content on the social topics she treats, the law is presented 
primarily as a source and tool of social development. Thus the work avoids any 
impression of naiveté to a legal reader. Contrariwise, the social conception be- 
hind the work should be no deterrent to its use in law-school courses? on crimi- 
nology, domestic relations, and labor legislation. 


GEOFFREY MAy 
SocraL SEcuRITY BOARD 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 


2(The probable value of Grace Abbott’s two volumes for lawyers as well as social 
workers was also emphasized in the University of Chicago Law Review, VI (February, 
1939), 355, in which Professor Rheinstein of the Law Faculty makes the following 
comment: 

“This book, although primarily written for use in schools of social service adminis- 
tration, contains invaluable collateral reading material for law school courses on family 
relations. Courses in this field have traditionally shunned those topics which play a 
larger role in the daily work of the legal aid official or the social worker than in the work 
of the attorney working for a fee. A law school, however, which intends to train its stu- 
dents not only for the immediate needs of the practicing attorney, but is, also, under- 
taking to introduce men of future public influence to the burning issues of our society 
has to pay attention to the problems of child welfare; especially to child labor, ille- 
gitimacy, adoption, juvenile delinquency, care of neglected and cependent children, 
mothers’ aid, and organization of child welfare services. 

“On all these topics, Professor Abbott’s work contains the richest and best selected 
source material so far assembled. The reader is presented not only with a complete pic- 
ture of present day problems and solutions but also with a detailed survey of the his- 
torical development of child welfare services in the United States from earliest colonial 
days. One becomes fascinated in looking over these materials which range from 
statutes and decisions of courts to reports of official and non-official investigating bodies, 
resolutions of partisan groups, memoirs of social reformers, town records, reports of fac- 
tory inspectors and social workers, indenture or apprenticeship contracts of colonial and 
later days. These materials not only deal with the legal and organizational problems, 
but they unfold a startling living picture of human suffering, social responsibility, actual 
and imagined difficulties of reform, and the struggles that had to be fought at every step 
of attempted improvement. They, also, reveal how wide a field there is for much needed 
collaboration between social workers and lawyers.” 

Two other interesting reviews of Grace Abbott’s books, from which space does not 
permit us to quote, will be found in the American Economic Review, XXIX (March, 
1939), 195-96, and the Amnals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCIII (May, 1939), 256]. 
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Child Labor Legislation in the Southern Textile States. By EL1zABETH H. 
Davipson. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 19309. 
Pp. 302. $4.00. 

Miss Davidson has written a study of child labor legislation which is both 
scholarly and interesting. Her story of legislative progress and the struggle to 
achieve it in the four leading southern textile states—Alabama, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia—is no mere chronological record of statutory 
changes. Presented against the economic development of the textile industry in 
the South, and with names of individuals, organizations, newspapers, and legis- 
lators who fought on one side or the other included, it has interest for the lay- 
man as well as the specialized student. 

The chapter on the Alabama campaign culminating in the Child Labor Law 
of 1902 (an earlier law of 1887 had been repealed for two cotton-mill counties the 
following year and iz toto in 1894) is a pattern of the difiiculties which any 
progressive labor legislation has had to meet, whether in the South or North, 
whether in the early 1890’s or the 1930’s. Although this law, the first in the 
South, dealt with child labor in terms of a ten- and twelve-year-age minimum 
and a sixty-six-hour week, the Outlook expressed the belief that its enactment 
‘chad lighted a fire in the Nation.” Slowly but steadily that fire spread, and the 
southern manufacturers’ reiterated belief that child labor laws were “eco- 
nomically and socially undesirable and even unjustifiable” was swept away by 
the force of public opinion. 

The author’s treatment of federal legislation is comparatively brief, although 
she gives the southern textile manufacturers their due share of responsibility for 
opposing the enactment of the first and second federal laws and initiating the 
cases that resulted in their being held unconstitutional. Her reference to the 
“failure” of the Child Labor Amendment, written before the recent Supreme 
Court decision that the Amendment is still open for ratification, is somewhat 
premature. However, it is true that, as far as the textile industry is concerned, 
its need has been met by the Federal Wages and Hours Act and by state legis- 
lation. 

One who has been working in other fields of child labor cannot but be im- 
pressed by the similarity between present child labor problems and those of the 
old cotton-mill days. Miss Davidson might be writing of industrialized agricul- 
ture today when she states that one of the chief difficulties in the way of child 
labor regulation was the fact that whole families were employed rather than 
individuals and “a family which did not furnish as many as three workers was 
not regarded as an asset”; that “the system of ‘helpers’ and non-employed 
workers complicated the gathering of statistics” or that the child’s wage “was 
not paid directly to him but was included in the pay of some other members of 
his family.” 

Even more striking is the fact that identical arguments were used against 
early attempts to take the eight- and ten-year-olds out of the cotton mills and 
against present efforts to establish a sixteen-year age minimum or restrict the 
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employment of children in industrialized agriculture. ‘Their families are de- 
pendent upon their help.” ‘Child labor gives the discipline of work at an early 
age.” “Children will be learning a useful occupation.” Perhaps the only one no 
longer heard is that advanced by a North Carolina governor in his inaugural 
address in 1909. As reported by Miss Davidson, “Everyone,” he said, “opposed 
child labor in factories. Yet everyone knew that under existing circumstances it 
was a necessary evil for some children to labor until there were enough orphan- 
ages and homes for the aged and infirm to care for the people who were now 
supported by child labor.” 

Miss Davidson’s study is based on both published and unpublished material, 
including the minute-books of the National Child Labor Committee and the 
files of Dr. Edgar Gardner Murphy and Dr. A. J. McKelway—two of its early 
leaders in the South. It is extremely well documented and has excellent but 
unobtrusive tables. One of the most interesting lists by years the changes in the 
child labor laws in each of the four states from 19¢3 through 1938. 

GERTRUDE FoLKs ZIMAND 
NATIONAL CuI~p LABOR COMMITTEE 
New York City 


Adventures in Giving. By Witu1amM H. Mattuews. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co., 1939. Pp. 252. $2.50. 

It is seldom that a book carries so accurate a title as does this one. It needs 
only an indication that it is confined to the author’s personal experiences to make 
clear its autobiographical character. As is the case with most memoirs, the ad- 
venturer is the central figure and the scene is viewed from the angle of his per- 
sonal contact with it. His purposes, in fact, says the author, in writing the book 
were incidentally to answer to himself the questions “Of what value to the com- 
munity in which my lot has been cast is the work I am doing? Is the world to be 
better or worse for myself and others to live in by reason of the years lived,” 
and mainly to record his conviction that “respect for people is the first essential 
to successful living and working with them.” 

Mr. Matthews engagingly describes his childhood and youth and adds 
another instance to the American tradition of the success of the hard-working, 
conscientious, imaginative, and determined youth who starts with little money 
but a fine endowment of health and wholesome family background. 

Of his professional life which, so far as one can judge, is individualistic in 
philosophy, in method of work, and in appraisal of result, it is best to let Mr. 
Matthews give the account himself. It is not that Mr. Matthews believes in a 
strongly individualistic society or economic order. He favors the development 
of profit-sharing plans in industry, several forms of public relief, and similar 
efforts to bring large numbers of people into somewhat more selfless relation- 
ships. It is merely that, in going about his own work, he has apparently been a 
lone ranger and a lover of the freedom of the pioneer. 
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The author’s adventures led him into settlement work, investigation of labor 
conditions in the steel industry and subway building, mothers’ aid, provision of 
summer vacations for boys and girls as well as mothers and babies, and care of 
the aged, but his administration of work relief in New York City runs 
through the story as its gold thread. 

Although work-relief expedients had been in effect in New York City during 
periods of hard times for well over a century, Mr. Matthews cites his work in the 
placement of men in the parks in 1915 as the immediate antecedent of the 
country’s present work-relief program. In about twenty-seven pages he re- 
counts, with many interesting side lights, his experiences as the administrator of 
the Emergency Work Bureau which in the years between 1930 and 1934 gave 
relief jobs to an estimated hundred thousand men and women and spent about 
thirty million dollars. 

With the W.P.A. as a relief measure, at the date at which Mr. Matthews’ 
book went to press, he was not satisfied, though its more generous features and 
the opportunity for useful activity appeal to him and he believes that much 
valuable work has been done. He voices his criticism in a characteristic passage: 

What have been the mistakes made in its program? First of all, I am inclined to 
think that its gateway, particularly in its earlier days, was a too widely opened one in 
that it invited practically everyone out of work to enter. I do not question the good 
intentions that prompted the invitation. But through that gateway went at once the 
politician with his out-of-work constituents, irrespective of their immediate need of 
work. In that he was but running true to form. Not far behind him were the various 
relief agencies, social workers, and many other well-intentioned people all determined 
to dump on the government relief list as many as they possibly could of the people they 
had been helping personally or through private relief organizations. Also, through the 
gates, along with the honestly needy, out-of-work, employable person—who was a bit 
late in arriving by reason of the rush of the two groups just mentioned—went a con- 
siderable number of generally incompetent people who had been in and out of relief 
organizations pretty much all their lives. Mixed in with them all was a scattering of the 
generally lazy and shiftless, who thought they saw in government relief work an easy 


way to slip through life. 
In spite of the more stringent rulings of the W.P.A. today, there are representatives 
of each of these groups still on the pay roll..... Some relief work projects have been so 


loaded up and cluttered with people from these groups that work relief has become a 
joke and a byword in the minds of intelligent, conscientious workers who are daily 
observers of the slackness, the general indifference and indolence shown by these people 
toward the work provided. They should be shaken out of the program, and the first 
shaking should be among those put on at the request of senators, congressmen and 
others in places of influence. In this group, I venture to predict, will be found those 
least in need. For the incompetent, the ne’er-do-wells, the chronic reliefers, there are 
now the permanently established public agencies. 


At the end of his book Mr. Matthews discusses social welfare research and 
refers particularly to the suggestion for evaluating and appraising social work. 


There is today constant suggestion as to the necessity of evaluating and appraising 
social work. That should be done without fear, favor or prejudice to any concerned or 
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affected. Yet I would warn those who attempt it that by no amount of study and re- 
search will they be able to determine to what extent the material relief or some other 
service supplied by me or some other sociai worker, helped in the rehabilitative process 
of this or that individual. 

As, from time to time, I look over the cards that record things done, I can count up 
the instances of physical ailments cured, of health restored to sick people, of material 
necessities supplied to persons who were without them. I believe that, in general, the 
persons concerned were thus given opportunity to become of more worth to themselves 
and to the community. To what extent, I cannot estimate. I have no way of measuring 
the promptings and the influence for good on thousands of boys and girls in the life of 
the clubs and camps in which I, with them, have had part. I have no way of gauging the 
decrease of heartache and loneliness by reason of the friendship I have shared with 
many old folks who have crossed my path. I cannot evaluate the amount of goodwill 
and courage to live kept in the hearts of some one hundred thousand men and women 
who found release from mental worry through the Emergency Work Bureau. I believe 
that as day by day we live with kindliness one to another, so shall we give and leave to 
the world a legacy the value of which cannot be appraised. Let him who will, put ap- 
praisement on the value of human relations. 

If further research, further scrutiny and study of the poor and of the efforts made to 
improve their condition, result in bringing home a larger sense of social stewardship to 
those who sit in high places because of superior physical and mental strength, larger 
education and knowledge, toward those of restricted strength and capabilities—if such 
adventure reveals ways by which all those possessed of the desire and intelligence to 
sustain and manage their own lives will be given opportunity to do so, then indeed shall 
the contribution made be counted as the greatest of all in the field of social endeavor, a 
contribution that in itself will be beyond the realm of appraisement. 


Perhaps study and experiment to help the “incompetent, the ne’er-do-wells, 
the chronic reliefers” to find a place in life in which they, too, could enjoy that 
respect which Mr. Matthews believes lies at the bottom of decent human rela- 
tionships and all good social work and to keep them from massing, as such, on 
the rolls of the “permanently established public agencies” would go a long way 
toward achieving this result and earning this accolade. 

Neva R. DEARDORFF 
WELFARE COUNCIL OF NEW York CIty 


Poverty and Population. By Ricuarp M. Titmuss. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd.; Toronto: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xxvii-+320. 10s. 6d. 
$3.50. 

Great Britain has reached a point at which the growth of population has 
almost ceased. The time at which it will cease is forecast by the changing age 
distribution of the population. Immigration into Great Britain is negligible. 
Consequently, when the birth-rate curve, in its downward trend, crosses the 
death-rate curve, the population is declining. Because of the falling birth-rate, 
the percentage of children declines relative to the percentage of the population 
over sixty years of age. In 1931 there were twice as many children under fifteen 
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years of age as persons over sixty, but in 1950 it is estimated that the number 
of persons over sixty years of age will exceed the number under fifteen. We are 
accustomed to think of a continuing decline in the death-rate, but that cannot 
be expected indefinitely. A point is finally reached beyond which the death-rate 
must rise because of the increasing age of the population. Projecting the birth- 
rate and death-rate curves on the basis of estimates by Dr. Enid Charles, Mr. 
Titmuss indicates that by the year 2000 the birth-rate will be less than 2 per 
1,000 living persons, whereas the death-rate will be about 31 per 1,000 living 
persons, 

Against the background of this No. 1 population problem in Great Britain 
the author analyzes the statistics of infant, child, adult, and maternal mortality, 
the incidence of certain important diseases, and the impact of unemployment { > 
mortality. He shows that mortality rates for all groups of the population and 
for any or all causes are higher in Wales and the north of England than else-. 
where, and it is in these regions that unemployment and undernourishment are 
greatest. Birth-rates are also highest here. Consequently, unless Britain does 
something to protect these fertile parts of the population, not neglecting euger.ic 
questions, it will face worse economic problems than have yet appeared. Per 
capita production will decrease because of an aging population, and yet this 
reduced production must be spread thinner to a growing nonproductive part of 
the population. It is indicated that more vigorous measures must be adopted to 
save life in the early years. The standard of living of the British population no 
less than safety from foreign invasion is, as the author points out, the major 


issue. 
‘ R. CLYDE WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Canada’s Unemployment Problem. Edited by L. RicutTEerR. Toronto: 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. xiv+407. $2.50. 

In this symposium on unemployment published under the auspices of the 
Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie University, Halifax, nine outstanding 
men and women in the field of public service in Canada have treated the prob- 
lem of unemployment in the Dominion, have assembled most of the pertinent 
information available on the topic, and have added their own individual views. 
The book is unique since it presents the studied opinions and findings of men 
and women with varied outlook and professional experience in the field. 

Mr. Saunders, who thinks that “a policy to remedy or prevent unemploy- 
ment must be nation wide in scope,” deals with the nature and extent of the 
problem and describes the present statistical methods of arriving at the figures 
for Canada. Accurate statistical data on the nature and extent of the problem 
must be had before sound planning can begin. 

Miss King, one of Canada’s foremost social workers, deals with the subject 
of “Direct Relief,” and discusses the field of Dominion-provincial and provin- 
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cial-municipal relationships in the granting of relief and the present situation in 
each of the provinces. Her sound comments carry weight at a time when Canada 
is faced with grave problems of disorganization and a need for sound social 
planning. The relationship between the public and private agencies in the larger 
cities is discussed. The conclusions presented by the Canadian Council on Child 
and Family Welfare in 1934 are included in the article, and Miss King follows 
the suggestions made therein and advocates that, where necessary, financial 
assistance may be given by the public agency with case-work service and sup- 
plementation of aid coming from the private agency if necessary. The experi- 
ence of social work in the United States during the last few years does not indi- 
cate that this is a sound policy. There must be a complete division of function 
i” doth are to give the best service. Overlapping of the type mentioned above 
only leads to confusion in the public mind, and once begun it is difficult to ob- 
tain adequate standards in the public agency. 

Mr. Weir’s exceptionally well-written article on “Unemployed Youth” is one 
of the high spots of the book. It deals with the extent of the youth unemploy- 
mént problem, an analysis of causes as seen in the educational field, and the 
need for technical and vocational education. His criticisms of the failure of the 
Federal Youth Training Program to cope with the problem are well justified, 
and his constructive and sound conclusions are in keeping with the excellence 
of the whole article. 

The sections dealing with social services for transients, prairie relief and 
rehabilitation, and relief land settlement give a clear picture of problems con- 
fronting Canada in these fields. Mr. Cassidy makes the timely suggestion that 
there should be some uniformity in provincial and municipal residence rulings 
and that since the Dominion government is paying a share of unemployment 
aid it might prescribe uniform residence rules for determining eligibility. 

Miss Whitton’s evaluation of the present gains and her argument for a 
national social-insurance plan under federal administration and for provincial 
administration of the other social services under Dominion leadership and co- 
ordination are sound, although not agreed with by all students of the problem. 
She suggests that the facilities of the chartered insurance companies cannot be 
overlooked in Canada if any plan is to be made for the early extension of social 
insurance to all parts of the Dominion. It is difficult to accept this point of view 
in the light of British experience with the large industrial insurance companies 
in the development of health insurance in England. Space does not permit ade- 
quate discussion of this problem, but Canada can well profit by the British 
experience if and when she makes plans for a national social-insurance scheme. 
Government control and administration of such a gigantic financial enterprise 
may lead to many mistakes, but this in itself is not sufficient argument against 
it. Certainly it is in keeping with democratic ideals, and it precludes the pos- 
sibility of the exploitation of the individual wage earner by selfish private 
interests. 
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This book should be thoughtfully read and studied by every social worker and 
public servant interested in the nature, extent, and methods for constructively 


dealing with Canada’s unemployment problems. 
F. R. MacKinnon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


These Are Our Lives. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 

1939. Pp. 421. $2.00. 

The vivid human quality of these thirty-five life-histories, as told by the 
people and written by members of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration in North Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, is a striking 
achievement. There is no “‘chaff of words”’; this is the “grain of things.” W. T. 
Couch has selected a group representing a cross-section of the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the South, as revealed through the experiences of people— 
whites and Negroes—representing farm laborers, tenants and owners, mill and 
factory workers, various service occupations, and those on relief. 

The importance of understanding the individual as he feels and reacts to his 
fellow-men and to his surroundings is not new to social workers, who will meet 
again in these pages people they have come to know. 

These stories represent the prevalent ideas of southerners of the humble sta- 
tion as well as the more prosperous, their poverty and ignorance, their courage 
and dignity, and their frustrations as they strive, “perplexed and figuring,” to 
bear the sufferings of life in the hope of something better “hereafter.” No wage 
and hour laws protect the farm laborers. 

John and Sarah Easton are typical farm laborers, one-time share-croppers, 
past middle age, living in a one-room filling station, getting jobs where they can. 
Sarah has yearned for real lace curtains all her life: “But I done give up hope 
of that. I used to hope that some day we could have things but times git worser 
and worser. We ain’t never had nothing and we won’t never have nothing.” 
But her husband, who thought, “its no time to be thinking of lace curtains, 
honey, and us without half enough to eat,” also comforted her by saying: “But 
you’re gonna have lace curtains some day, Sarah. Just as shore as God spares 
my life for a little while longer, you’re gonna have them lace curtains.” 

There is humor and pathos in the story of Gracie and James Turner, who 
reveal the constant shifting of farm laborers and share-croppers from one farm 
to another. This is one of the most serious handicaps among farm workers. 
Their helplessness and awareness of their inability to do anything about it is 
evident, as Gracie says: 

Dat’s de way we’ll be soon—tore up and a-movin’. I wish I could have me one acre 
o’ land dat I could call mine. I’d be willin’ to eat dry bread de rest o’ my life if I had a 
place I could settle down on and nobody could tell me I had to move no more. Farmin’s 
all I ever done, all I can do, all I want todo. And I can’t make a livin’ at it. 


One knows Irma more intimately from her words to Morrison than would 
be possible otherwise. When he returns home after having run away with 
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another woman, her only comment is, “I ain’t got no right to be mad now, 
Morrison. You had your fling and done come home. We need you awful bad. 
We got to get out and hoe in the tobacco tomorrow. You better get some sleep.” 

In the story “Five Year Lease,” the white cash renter, Martin, gives an ac- 
count of one of the practices that makes farm tenancy in the South an acute 
problem. Man overplows the cropland, overgrazes the pastureland, overcuts the 
timberland, until there is no security for these people. The crops have “sucked 
out the roots of the land,” and they have moved on until it seems to them as 
they grow older that the trouble “‘is just because we’ve lived too long.” In spite 
of the vigorous enterprise and intelligence of landlords like Marsh Taylor, noth- 
ing has been done for the Eastons and the Turners. 

Textile workers speak simply and casually about living on the margin with 
little but hope, which seems more like resignation. George Dobbins saw that 
“cuttin’ the hours ain’t cut down on the jobless atall’’: 

What the manufacturer done was to stretch the stretchout a little more and speed 
up the machinery so’s to get the same production with less help and shorter time..... 
Twenty-four looms is aplenty for any person to run. Most runs thirty-two. Thirty-six 
batteries is enough for any young boy or girl to fill—takes ’em young on that job, 
old one couldn’t keep up..... President Roosevelt is the only president we ever had 
that thought the Constitution belonged to the pore man too. The way they’ve been 
areading it it seemed like they thought it said, “Him tha’s got money shall have the 
rights to life, freedom and happiness.” Is they any freedom to bein’ throwed out of yore 
home and have to watch yore children suffer just because you joined a organization 
you thought might better you? 


He knew too that there was “always a crowd at the gate” and that share- 
croppers provided an unlimited supply of cheap labor. 

In spite of the tragedies that had crowded her poignant life, Kate Bumby is 
undaunted and her faith and courage surmount the system under which she 
has been forced to work and live in poverty. Mr. Smith, on the other hand, who 
declares, “‘I’d take the mill anytime,” voices the sentiment of thousands of ‘‘odd 
jobbers” and farm hands who are strong supporters of the paternalistic system. 
Although many of them feel that “country lite is the best they is,” they know 
that 
they ain’t nobody wants you on the farm now ’less you able to furnish youself... . . 
Two year ago when the mill wa’n’t runnin’ none atall for a spell, and most of us was 
sufferin’ for food, folks said, “What makes you stay on at the mill and starve while 
you waitin’ for it to run again?” But I said ‘‘Well, where we goin’ to go? Nobody wants 


you when you ain’t got nothin’.” 


There is no attempt to offer specific solutions to these economic and social 
problems, already presented statistically, but which live and breathe in these 
vital autobiographies. But the destructive processes have been made to drive 
home points that cannot fail to disturb advocates of free enterprise under 


democracy. 
M. BRANSCOMBE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Notes of a Prison Visitor. GORDON GARDINER. London: Oxford University 

Press, 1939. Pp. 254. 75s. 6d. 

One of the most persistent criticisms against the American prison system 
is that it dehumanizes the prisoner. It sets him down in a restrained, abnormal 
environment and attempts the difficult task of refitting him to take up life 
outside by removing him from many of the most helpful contacts. For a number 
of years in some of the English prisons, prison-visiting by selected laymen has 
been encouraged. This little book is an attempt by one of the lay visitors to 
narrate his experiences with individual inmates. The Foreword is by Alexander 
Paterson, English prison commissioner, whom many Americans will remember 
from his visit here a few years ago, a man of broad ideas and sympathetic under- 
standing of the prisoner and his problems. 

This book is valuable to all students of penology because it is written neither 
by a prisoner nor by a prison official but by one who has had unusual opportuni- 
ties to see what goes on in a prison and to learn of the stuff of which prisoners 
are made. As Major Gardiner came in from each visit with a prisoner he made 
copious notes which form the basis of an understanding discussion of the prob- 
lems of various individual prisoners. In a sense these are case histories, but 
compiled from the point of view of a layman rather than a social worker. 

The proper understanding of the book would be improved if all the interviews 
had with an individual were collected at one part of the book. As it is now, 
they occur at various places in the volume; and, although there are references 
at the top of the record of each interview as to where other interviews may 
be found, the paging is so incorrect that one finds it difficult in following a con- 
tinuous narration. Nevertheless, this record of England’s adventure in human- 


izing the life of its prisoners should be carefully read. 
SANFORD BATES 
New York City 


Punishment and Social Structure. By GEORGE RuscuE and Otto Kirscu- 
HEIMER. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 268. $3.00. 
Historians of punishment have neglected the social, economic, and political 

factors, the social attitudes, and the philosophical ideas that have precipitated 

changes in the penal system. They have been too engrossed with the details of 
the forms and methods of punishments at different stages in history to attempt 
to explain why these changes occurred. The authors of the present volume, 
however, are less interested in penal methods than in the underlying forces that 
brought them about. “The object of our investigation,” they state, “.... is 
punishment in its specific manifestations, the causes of its changes and de- 
velopments, the grounds for the choice or rejection of specific penal methods in 
specific historical periods,” 

Unfortunately the authors’ search for causes and basic factors in the various 
manifestations of the penal system is hampered by what Professor Sellin, in his 
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Introduction to this book, calls “too strict a confinement to one point of view.” 
“Every system of production,” the authors write, “tends to discover punish- 
ments which correspond to its productive relationships. It is thus necessary to 
investigate the origin and fate of specific punishments and the intensity of 
penal practices as they are determined by social forces, above all by economic 
and fiscal forces.”” While the authors bring forth a great deal of evidence to 
support this thesis, there is much in the history of punishment and in the de- 
velopment of criminal law that economics and fiscal policy cannot explain. 
Economics may explain the brutal punishments of the Middle Ages as a by- 
product of the cheapening of human life because of the oversupply of labor. 
The necessity for assuring a supply of labor to undeveloped lands may have 
brought about transportation as a method of punishment. The ever increasing 
need of a nation for money may indicate why the fine has such a significant 
place in a modern penal system. It may well be true that the only time society 
has been able to solve adequately the convict labor problem is when the demand 
for labor exceeded the supply. 

The “productive relationships” and the economics of naziism and fascism, 
however, do not explain such peculiar manifestations of Nazi and Fascist 
penal law as the abandonment of fixed legal norms and the elimination of pro- 
cedural guaranties. These are closely related to the mechanics of dictatorship 
and are found in Communist Russia as well as in Germany and in Italy. Nor do 
economics and “productive relationships” offer an explanation for the differing 
uses by neighboring countries of the death penalty, the differences in the degree 
of efficiency of prison administrations, and many other penal manifestations. 

The authors show the close relationship between punishment and culture, 
but their conception of “culture” is too narrow and materialistic. 


Morris PLoscowE 
New York City 


Crime and Society: An Introduction to Criminology. By NATHANIEL F. 
Cantor. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. xiiit+459. $3.00. 
While most textbooks in criminology are written with emphasis on some 

particular social science viewpoint such as that of sociology or of psychology, 

Professor Cantor, realizing that “much of the confusion in coping with crime 

and prisoners is due to the lack of integration among all of the agencies dealing 

with these problems,” attempts to present in a single volume an analysis and a 

correlation of a vast amount of material on cririe from all the fields of social 

science and, also, from the fields of administrative and criminal law. So well 

balanced is his book that it might be used with almost equal effectiveness in a 

law school, a department of sociology or philosophy, a school of social work, or in 

a special school for prison officers in training, such as that of the New York State 

Central Guard School at the Wallkill State Prison, which he describes so vividly. 
Not only is the author well acquainted with the literature in his field, but he 
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has the advantage of practical observation and experience gained by visiting 
several hundred American and foreign prisons, an opportunity made possible 
through the assistance of the Social Science Research Council. In fact, Profes- 
sor Cantor says he participated in inmate activities in several German prisons 
over a period of five months (we presume, on a voluntary basis). At any rate he 
discusses in a convincing way the problems of internal prison administration and 
the prisoner’s point of view. 

The book is organized under five major divisions, the title headings of which 
are “‘Perspectives,” “Practice,” ‘‘Conflict,” “Reform,” and “Limitations.” Each 
division is rather independent of the rest, and each could be expanded into a 
volume in itself. In general, the section on “Perspectives” covers the usual field 
of criminology, with emphasis on methodology and causation of crime. In sum- 
marizing our present state of knowledge concerning criminals, gained through 
such methods of approach as the experimental, the statistical, the historical, and 
the clinical, the author declares that “there are no known exact laws or prin- 
ciples of crime causation,” though apparently he subscribes to the view that 
criminals in general exhibit lack of emotional control. 

Part II, entitled “Practice,” presents the administrative machinery for 
handling the criminal, with chapters on “The Police,” “The Prosecution,” “The 
Court,” “Probation,” “Imprisonment,” “Prison Programs,” and “Parole.” 
While there are many subsidiary contributing causes to the high crime-rate in 
this country, the author maintains that it is produced essentially by a dis- 
organized economic society which does not really want an effective administra- 
tion of criminal justice, for this would remove too many leaders in our public, 
political, and economic life. Other points covered in this section are the de- 
plorable state of the jails, the comparative uselessness of the grand jury, the 
extraordinary discretionary powers of the prosecuting attorney and the political 
pressure exerted upon him, the political connections of the magistrates and their 
other personal limitations, the ineffectiveness of the present system of jury trials 
and the low standards of the ordinary juvenile court. Wide variations in proba- 
tion practice in the various states as well as slipshod methods of evaluating 
success prompts the conclusion that “no one knows whether or not probation is 
being granted to those who could best profit by that form of treatment.” Like- 
wise, in spite of the long history of prisons and the large number of criminals 
incarcerated, it is not known definitely whether imprisonment deters the poten- 
tial offender or reforms the actual offender. The estimate of a recidivistic rate of 
approximately 60 per cent during the past decade indicates that our prison pro- 
grams are not very effective, and they cannot be effective until some of the con- 
fusion regarding the function and purpose of a prison can be removed. Inci- 
dentally, a recent survey indicates that less than one-third of the prisoners in 
our American penitentiaries are productively employed. Perhaps use of prison- 
ers on prison farms and on highway construction and repair may be a partial 
answer to this problem of idleness in prison. 

The third section on “Conflict” traces the development of criminal law, the 
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rise of the classical and the positivist schools of criminology, and discusses 
various methods of public punishment employed today in Europe and America. 
The section on “Reform” duplicates some of the material treated under ‘“‘Prac- 
tice.” There are, however, a number of new items presented, of which one of 
the most significant is that on the use of case work in prisons. The extent to 
which this method of treatment may be utilized is a debatable matter. When 
the function of the prison case worker is assumed to be that of helping the 
prisoners resolve their emotional conflicts, while the very fact of imprisonment 
with its sex starvation is constantly generating additional tensions, it is some- 
what analogous to a physician attempting to heal a wound from which the 
weapon has not been withdrawn. Perhaps case-work techniques applied to of- 
fenders before and after imprisonment would yield better results, particularly 
with the juvenile delinquent. 

The final section, entitled “Limitations,” is a brilliant discussion of the 
efforts being made to adapt criminal law, which was devised for an earlier indi- 
vidualistic social order, to the conditions of contemporary society with its in- 
creasing group conflicts. The last chapter on ‘“The Dilemma of Crime Preven- 
tion” makes a strong plea for child-guidance centers to be established in every 
community. 

Detailed footnote references compensate to a large extent for the omission of 
a bibliography. 

Witey B. SANDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


Emotions and Bodily Changes. By H. FLANDERS DuNnBAR, M.D., MEp. 
Sc.D., Po.D. 2d ed. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 
Pp. 601. $5.00. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1935, was weil received owing to 
its wide usefulness as a reference and guide in the thorny field of psychosomatic 
interrelationships. With support from the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 2,251 
selected titles published between 1910 and 1933 were compiled into an accurate, 
practical reference form. A supplementary introduction reviewing advances in 
research methods and focal problems from 1933 to 1938 and the addition of 107 
titles in the Bibliography illustrative of points made in the Introduction consti- 
tute the important differences between this edition and its predecessor, for the 
remainder of the text is reprinted without change. 

It is indeed refreshing for this reviewer to examine a carefully annotated 
bibliography of this type which escapes conventional dulness by consistently 
reflecting broad perspective and balanced organization. No less notable than 
the organization and perspective is the fact that Dr. Dunbar combines the gift 
of a lucid, readable style with the knack for a well-phrased summary. Each 
chapter has sections in which the principal axes of the author’s beliefs are 
apparent, giving each section a meaningful unity and thereby avoiding a dis- 
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jointed list of short confusing summaries. The attempt is made to view the 
nature of the evidence concerning a problem, to estimate its pertinence to the 
general field, and to state preferences and rejections in a reasonable manner. 
While some may cavil at the exercise of the artistic function of selection in such a 
work, it may be said that Dr. Dunbar has been scrupulous in her evaluations, 
amply supporting them with the judgments of the leading workers in the field. 
Her cosmopolitanism is evident by the inclusion of leading European and Ameri- 
can biologists, psychologists, and psychoanalysts, as well as the more orthodox 
physiologists and psychiatrists. This is most apparent in the first chapter, 
“Problem of Integration and Differentiation,” in which the views of leading 
members of various schools (energists, biologists, physiologists, psychologists, 
psychoanalysts, clinicians, constitutionalists) about the ‘‘psyche-soma” problem 
are briefly presented. This is followed by a short survey of the topic “organism- 
environment.” These chapters can be recommended to students as gateway read- 
ing to supplement formal texts. The wider horizons opened by acquaintance 
with the papers epitomized here will well repay the time and effort that students 
of the biological and social sciences give to it. 

The remainder of Part I, “Orientation and Methodology,” is devoted to chap- 
ters on ‘Problems of Acute and Chronic Illness” and “Problems of Measure- 
ment.’”’ The former chapter will be of especial interest to those physicians, 
nurses, and medical and psychiatric social workers who must make judgments 
about obscure psychosomatic interrelationships. The latter chapter deals with 
the elektrenkephalogramm, psychogalvanometer, capillary microscopy, bio- 
chemical methods, cardiotachometer, and the X-ray. 

Part II, entitled “Organs and Organ-Systems,”’ will be the most valuable to 
those actually working in the clinical fields. Here, in brief compass the worker 
will find the most important work presented with sufficient comment to make 
comprehension and evaJuation easy. One of the most expensive aspects of any 
project or research in a field is the time- and energy-consuming review of the 
literature. Specialists in every field are meeting the challenge of being over- 
whelmed by publications through the devices of yearbooks, yearly summaries in 
leading journals, abstract journals, etc. This book attempts to transcend these 
devices by indicating the principal lines of development over longer periods, so 
that it will retain more than a purely current value. Nonmedical readers will 
find in the chapters on the endocrine glands, the cardiovascular system, and the 
gastro-intestinal system, for example, material of current m~lical interest 
critically and authoritatively discussed. 

Part III, “Therapeutic Considerations and Concluding Remarks,”’ is very 
brief (seventeen pages) since the material presented is limited to critical discus- 
sions rather than to a review of articles on therapy. The views expressed are 
those of the great majority of leaders in clinical medicine and psychiatry. 

This book is an authoritative compilation, highly desirable both for efficient 
reference and as a general philosophical survey of psychosomatic interrelation- 
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ships. Well written and attractively printed, it can be recommended to anyone 
interested in this new field. Those who want to follow development in this field 
can do so by reading the relatively new journal, Psychosomatic Medicine. 


Henry W. Brosin, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mental Disorders in Urban Aveas. By Rosert E, L. Faris and H. 
WarRREN DunuHAM. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
Pp. xxxviii+270. $2.50. 

On the long-established premise that the environmental setting is an im- 
portant factor in the etiology of mental illnesses, the authors set about to es- 
tablish statistical validity for this theory. The facts cannot fail to contribute to 
the work of sociologists and psychiatrists alike; the reader is free to differ from 
the authors in their interpretation. 

It appears that each type of mental disorder has a characteristic distribution 
with reference to the differential areas found within the large modern city. 
There would appear to be association between different types of psychoses and 
certain community conditions. The hypothesis is suggested that communica- 
tion is essential for normal mental development and tkat social isolation makes 
for mental breakdown; however, certain concrete knowledge regarding the 
origin and development of mental disorders must be taken into account in 
formulating any general theory. This study is important in that it opens up 
promising and significant problems for further research. 

There is a liberal use of maps and tables supporting the statistical data with 
Chicago as the basis for study. A chapter is devoted to a discussion of hy- 
pothesis and interpretations of distributions of mental disorders. The difficulty 
in interpreting the facts, if noted, is caused by the variety in diagnosis of mental 
disorders. The data have been rechecked to insure their validity. 

The tendency is shown for social deterioration with its resulting social 
problems to be concentrated in and near the center of the city with its industrial 
population, “hobohemia,” slums, and rooming-house areas, gradually decreas- 
ing as it extends toward the periphery inhabitated by home-owners and white- 
collar workers. The fact is definitely established that insanity, like other social 
problems, fits into the ecological structure of the city. A similar study of a 
small city, Providence, Rhode Island, reveals similar results. 

Are the different functional and organic psychoses distributed in the same 
manner? It is found that schizophrenic cases, as in all mental disorders, are in 
the disorganized community at or near the center of the city, tending to decline 
toward the periphery. In contrast, a definite tendency is indicated that manic- 
depressive cases which follow a random rather than a typical pattern are drawn 
from higher economic and social levels. Due allowance is made for difficulty in 
diagnosing these types of mental disorder. 
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Alcoholic psychoses and drug addiction without psychoses seem to affect 
people almost entirely on the lower-income levels. There is close correlation 
between the incidence of general paralysis and of venereal diseases and prosti- 
tution. Poverty is probably a definite selective factor in cases of senile psy- 
choses. The authors conclude that the mind, built on a physiological base, is a 
product of a process of social interaction. The definition of “insanity” is not a 
description of any list of actions but consists in a lack of fitness between actions 
and situations. 

In the most disorganized areas of the large city, lack of normal family and 
community life and of reasonable stability and consistency in environment pre- 
vents people from achieving a satisfactory conventional organization of their 
world. The confused, frustrated, and chaotic person resulting is recognized as 


the victim of mental disorder. 
Wa tter A. Apams, M.D. 
PROVIDENT HOSPITAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Ueber Sinn und Sinnlosigheit des Lebens. By MARGARETHE V. ANDICS, 
M.D. Vienna: Gerold & Co., 1938. Pp. 175. Rm. 8. 


This volume, which deals with the “meaning and the meaninglessness of 
life,” is a study of one hundred attempted suicides. The research work was done 
before the Nazis took over Austria, at the noted University Hospital for 
Psychiatry and Neurology in Vienna, headed by Professor O. Poetzl. The au- 
thor undertook this psychological research as to the social background and the 
factors that led this group to suicide. She states that the suicide frequently does 
not mean a serious desire for se]f-destruction but rather is the manifestation of 
the desire for attention and lov. In both cases the attempted suicide indicates 
deep human suffering. The study is not based on psychoanalysis. The question 
of the subconscious psychological motives of the suicides is not raised. The in- 
vestigation covers the relation of suicide to age, sex, and profession. The study 
is based on 43 male and 57 female cases, the two youngest suicides being a girl 
and a boy of fourteen, the oldest a man of seventy-seven years of age. 
The childhood experiences of the patients lead to the conclusion that children 
suffering frustration and lack of love in their early years are more likely to 
become victims of suicide than normal children without such childhood ex- 
periences. Loneliness, lack of understanding and of expression, which are typi- 
cal evils of modern society, also, often seem to induce suicide. Sickness, grave 
handicaps, and old age are other motives found in the group of suicides under 
consideration. Social factors which caused suicide were destitution, unemploy- 
ment, failure in work, the hopelessness of regaining normal living-conditions, and 
the burden of social insecurity. Although Dr. v. Andics indicates that poverty 
may easily produce suicide, she concludes that the constant lack of a certain mini- 
mum security and the impossibility of organizing and planning one’s life prove 
to be more important motives for suicide than merely low income. The voca- 
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tional classification indicates that in this particular group unskilied labor for 
men and household employment for women are the occupations which con- 
tained the largest proportion of suicides. (The fulfilment of these occupations 
appears to be no valuable asset to the community and might as well be done by 
anyone else.) As the patients of the University Hospital belong entirely to the 
working class and the low-income group and no coroner’s jury exists in Austria 
and Germany, suicides of the upper class obviously are not covered in this study. 
This fact limits the evaluation of the vocational investigation. Other factors in 
suicide are denial of recognition in work or domestic service, dishonor or the 
fear of it, anxiety about punishment, the suffering from unjustified blame or 
calumny, pregnancy, and physical handicaps. In the sphere of sex, the majority 
of all suicides had an undernormal sexual capacity, while only 11 per cent had 
normal sex relations. In addition, marital discord, divorce, desertion, illegiti- 
macy, difficulties in the home or in school, and particularly the combination of 
several of these factors were among the causes leading to suicide. Dr. v. Andics 
concludes that in all these cases life was felt to be meaningless. Some of the 
findings of this study represent a valuable contribution to the problem of 
suicide motives. A bibliography would be desirable. 


WALTER A. FRIEDILANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Work Yearbook, 1939. Edited by RussEtt H. Kurtz. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. Pp. 730. $3.50. 


This description of organized activities in social work and in related fields 
is the fifth issue of this yearbook. Like the previous issues, this volume is inde- 
pendent of the other biennial issues but, unlike the others, introduces a state- 
by-state description of the public assistance programs in effect in the forty-eight 
states in October, 1938. 

Part I of the Yearbook contains eighty-two topical articles descriptive of 
functions, organized activities, and programs rather than of individual agencies. 
These articles, from the first—‘“‘Administration of Social Agencies”—through 
the last—“‘Youth Programs”—attempt to present a factual, cross-section view 
of general structure and practice in many fields as they operated in 1938. Each 
topical article contains a minimum of historical perspective and attempts to 
outline objectives, programs, and trends. Some of the articles contain too much 
discussion of individual agencies, but this is perhaps inevitable with certain 
programs. Each contains a list of selected references to the literature of the 
subject discussed. In this respect the Yearbook constitutes one of the most com- 
prehensive current bibliographies on social welfare programs. 

While the Yearbook serves only as a guide and a handy reference to students 
of social welfare problems, it is an indispensable volume for administrators, 
teachers, and others in fields closely related to social work. To practitioners in 
particular fields the topical articles provide a skeleton of current information 
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relating to more important developments in all the various fields. The public 
welfare official will find Part II, ‘Public Assistance in the States,” a useful in- 
ventory of public assistance programs in each state. The description of each 
state program includes a brief résumé of the categorical aids and the other relief 
and welfare programs compiled from federal and state sources. There is pre- 
sented for each state an outline review of the state’s case load, expenditures, 
elegibility requirements, budgetary allowances, and other related information. 
This new section should be used only after reading the carefully written fore- 
word to section 2, which explains how the material was compiled and how the 
authors present the factual data. In any case, because of frequent and marked 
changes in state organization and policies, this section should be used in con- 
junction with current state and federal bulletins and reports. 

Part III, as in previous issues of the Yearbook, is a directory of federal and 
state social work agencies—public and private. This section and the carefully 
compiled Index serve a need which alone would be worth the price of the book, 
The Social Work Yearbook is one of the ready reference works which is indispen- 


sable in the office of every public welfare administrator. 
FreD K. HoEHLER 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work: Sixty-fifth Annual 
Session, Seattle, Washington, 1938. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. Pp. 802. $3.00. 

Delayed several months beyond the date National Conference Proceedings 
usually appear, the 1938 volume was published in April, 1939, to take its place 
alongside the sixty-four previous volumes. 

Papers published in Proceedings must first of all have been presented at the 
National Conference before a general session, a meeting of one of the five sec- 
tions, or one of the seven special committees. Papers presented before “associate 
groups” meeting at the same time as the National Conference are not eligible for 
inclusion unless, as sometimes happens, such a meeting is held jointly with a 
section or special committee. The proposal to publish in a separate volume 
papers presented before associate groups has, unfortunately, been abandoned 
because of the paucity of advance orders. In the words of Howard Knight, secre- 
tary of the Conference, “It was a beautiful idea, and the only thing wrong with 
it was that it didn’t work!” 

Review of the 1938 Conference program discloses the fact that a number of 
group discussions, symposiums, and comments of discussants designated to 
appraise various papers are not reported in the Proceedings. This is due, this 
reviewer is told, to the fact that chairmen and others responsible for sectional 
and special committee meetings either fail to secure or to transmit to the Edi- 
torial Committee usable summaries. This lack is regrettable because digests of 
such material would not only add to knowledge of various social work fields but 
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would enable readers to evaluate somewhat more realistically material presented 
in prepared papers. 

The requirement that papers included in Proceedings must have been pre- 
sented before the Conference means, of course, that in the final analysis the 
Program Committee determines the raw material from which Proceedings must 
be produced. Since programs have a tendency to emphasize subjects with news 
value, such as new developments, new trends, new experiments, current think- 
ing, and progress in the several fields of social work, and tend to give prominence 
to speakers from the section of the country in which the Conference is held, it is 
possible that problems and issues of utmost importance to the whole field of so- 
cial work may not be adequately reflected in the program. For example, even a 
careful reading of the 1938 Proceedings does not give anything like an adequate 
understanding of the vast problems and unsolved riddles inherent in the nation’s 
public assistance and work programs, which were in 1938 affecting, vitally, the 
lives of more people, perhaps, than were affected by any of our other social 
services. 

Given the material presented to the Conference by the Program Committee, 
the Editorial Committee (consisting of the secretary and president of the Con- 
ference and three members selected for overlapping terms of three years) finally 
selects the papers to be published. The task confronting this committee may be 
seen from the fact that the 1938 Proceedings include only 65 of 129 papers 
(exclusive of symposiums, discussions, and discussants’ comments) presented at 
the Conference. 

Included in the 1938 volume are all 5 addresses given at the general ses- 
sions, 20 read before the Section on Social Case Work, 8 before that on Public 
Welfare Administration, 7 before that on Social Group Work, 5 before that on 
Community Organization, 4 before that on Social Action, and 16 before special 
committees. 

The Special Committee on Interrelations of Unemployment Compensation 
and Assistance dealt with extremely important administrative problems vitally 
affecting social services to millions of Americans but is represented in the 
Proceedings by only one paper, although the program indicates that six were 
read before the committee meetings. Each of the remaining six special commit- 
tees is represented by either two or three papers. 

Publication of National Conference Proceedings is a joint, co-operative effort 
in which many people participate. Papers are first read and evaluated by the 
chairman of the section or committee before which they were presented. Then 
they are again reviewed and graded, this time by members of the Conference 
staff. Papers are then referred to the Editorial Committee, and to be included 
in the Proceedings must meet certain criteria established by the committee. 
Though each committee is privileged to establish its own criteria, those of the 
first committee have been adopted from year to year with but slight change. 
According to criteria now being applied papers must 
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contain new data of practical value to the membership of the Conference; present an 
interpretation of social work or any of its aspects which is not now available; have 
important local significance of a kind which is of application or importance elsewhere; 
present material from a field outside of social work in a way which makes clear the signi- 
ficance of this material for social work; or have definite historical significance important 
as a matter of record. 


Although the criteria place heavy emphasis upon new material, allowance is 
made for repetition “within a reasonable period” of important material that has 
already appeared in Proceedings. Therefore, Proceedings covering a period of years 
are more likely to yield a true picture of the state of social work during the 
period than one year’s Proceedings would do for one year. 

Space limitations, the bugaboo of every editor, arise, of course, to plague the 
Editorial Committee. Nevertheless, it is the policy of the editor that the Con- 
ference will publish every paper selected by the Editorial Committee. Despite 
this policy and despite its 245,000 words and 754 pages of text, the 1938 Proceed- 
ings is not a complete picture of the Conference program since nearly half of the 
papers read before the sections were excluded. 

Obviously, application of the established criteria, the practices followed in 
planning programs, difference in quality of papers presented, failure of writers 
or other responsible persons to forward to the Editorial Committee papers or 
digests of discussions do not permit the successive volumes of the Proceedings to 
be carefully weighed analyses of social conditions or social work practice in the 
United States in the years to which they apply. 

In spite of all limitations, however, the Proceedings have, from year to year, 
become an indispensable record of what social workers think and do about 
creating more and better opportunities for larger numbers of people, and the 
1938 volume is no exception. Held at a time of world-crisis the 1938 Conference 
was reminded by President Lowenstein of the importance of helping American 
democracy meet the tests to which it is being put. These tests, he said, include 
threats to freedom of expression, education, and worship; inequities in the treat- 
ment of national and racial minorities within the United States; but most of all 
“what our method of life can provide in the way of a higher standard of living, 
of security of condition, and of industrial democracy.” The president’s address 
provides a text for the volume, for the 1938 Proceedings is in large part a record 
of what social workers were doing and hoped to do in improving living standards, 
in helping people to win greater security and a larger share in the control of the 
society in which they live. In short, it is a record of efforts to make democracy 
more effective and to secure greater advantages to all types of disadvantaged 
persons. 

When the last edition of the Cumulative Index of Proceedings (1935), covering 
the sixty conferences held prior to 1934, was published, it was anticipated that 
the Index would be brought up to date every five years. Unfortunately, the plan 
has been abandoned because of the cost and unexpectedly small sale of the last 
edition. Current plans provide for revisions of the Index every ten years. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION DONALD S. HowarpD 
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Women Servants of the State, 1870-1938. H1LpA MARTINDALE. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1938. Pp. 218. 7s. 6d. 


Women have been employed by our federal government since 1862; and, in 
fact, in the fifties a few women, of whom Clara Barton was perhaps the first, 
were in the employ of our government. It was eight years later (1870), when the 
telegraph system of England passed to the post office, that women became civil 
servants in that country. They had already been employed by the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company; and when the post office took over the 
telegraph company, 201 women employees were taken. There have been 
debates as to the relative claim of the typewriter or the tin can as the occupa- 
tional emancipator of women and girls; however, in England it was the tele- 
graph key that opened the door into the state’s employment. This interesting 
book contains the story of the expansion of their employment and the increase 
in their numbers. The story is one of slow but steady advance, often with the 
assistance of some men who cherished fair play and regarded the service objec- 
tively, and always against the objection and in spite of the prejudice of those 
who could not easily yield to the more democratic principle of working with 
women and acknowledging the excellence of the women’s performance. 

A few words may be said about the author, for she retired only in 1937, after 
a distinguished career as a “‘servant of the state.” In 1901 she was appointed in- 
spector of factories. She became director of women’s establishments, advised 
the English delegation to the International Labour Office at four of its confer- 
ences, and was a member of the committee to investigate and make recom- 
mendations as to the use of women in the foreign service. 

The discussion in the book divides itself into a presentation of the develop- 
ment in the use of women prior to 1914, a discussion of the experiences of the 
war years and the post-war settlement and reorganization. A chapter is then 
devoted to the women in the Treasury classes—administrative, executive, and 
clerical—writing assistants and shorthand typists, and one to women in the de- 
partments—the post office into which they were first admitted, the Ministry of 
Health, the Board of Education, the Ministry of Labour, the Unemployment 
Assistance Board, the Home Office, and so forth. From two fields they are as 
yet excluded; these are the diplomatic and consular services and the colonial and 
dominion offices. 

The author adheres to a self-imposed limitation of restricting her discussion 
to the civil service. There is, then, no tribute paid to the well-known and able 
contributions made by such women as parts of the government—as Margaret 
Bondfield in the Ministry of Labour, Susan Lawrence in the Ministry of Health, 
and the Duchess of Atholl in the Board of Education. If England should ever truly 
justify being characterized as “one of the democracies,” the development de- 
scribed here will reveal one of the pathways by which that more worthy status 


was achieved. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Soviet Comes of Age. By TWENTY-EIGHT OF THE FOREMOST CITIZENS 
OF THE U.S.S.R. With a Foreword by SmpnEy and BEATRICE WEBB. 
London: Hodge & Co.; Toronto, Canada: S. J. R. Saunders, 1938. Pp. 


337- 158. $5.00. 

The Webbs recommend this important volume highly and unreservedly in 
their matter-of-fact Introduction and indorse the publishers’ positive statement 
to the effect that “it is not a propaganda book” but a candid and accurate report 
of achievements and gains in the many fields of the Soviet Union’s endeavor and 
activity. 

There is no doubt of the sincerity and honesty of the contributors to the 
symposium. Yet the American reader will lay it down with some misgivings and 
unanswered questions. In the first place, reports from and about Russia must be 
literally up to the day and hour of publication—an impossible condition. Russia 
is not stabilized, and the changes there are often surprising and unaccountable. 
The Russian government explains things when it chooses to do so and remains 
obstinately silent when that suits its purpose, regardless of the reactions of 
Russia’s friends and well-wishers in Europe or America. The dismissal of Lit- 
vinov is, of course, a case in point. 

Many of the facts and figures presented in the volume are significant and 
valuable—notably those that have to do with agriculture, housing construction, 
foreign trade, currency and credit, health, sport, exploration, education, etc. 
The chapter on the press is wholly unsatisfactory. Not one word is said therein 
about the freedom of criticism and comment in the liberal-democratic sense of 
the phrase. Would any advocacy of an opposition party or opposition organs be 
permitted? Can anyone object to the dictatorship principle? The claim that 
there is freedom of press and speech in Russia is a paradoxical one, and the same 
is true of the claim that letters and the arts are quite free and independent. 
What Western liberals would like to see is a frank discussion of regimentation 
and totalitarianism in the intellectual realm. None is vouchsafed. 

The chapter on the army says very little about the purges and nothing at all 
about their effect on the morale and efficiency of the Red army. Yet this is a 
vital matter of deep concern to all friends of peace and collective security. 
Finally there is too little discussion of the present Russian standard of living, the 
price level, and the production of necessaries and comforts of life. The language 
of the whole book is in truth strange to Western ears. The hosts of disillusioned 
liberals and radicals, who sorrowfully, if not angrily, assert that Russian totali- 
tarianism is indistinguishable from German or Italian will not be greatly im- 
pressed by the book. Socialism without liberty and democracy may be an un- 
avoidable evil for a time, but it is idle to deny that it is an evil or that arbitrary 
power is certain to be abused and prolonged far beyond actual necessity even by 
dictators who believe themselves to be benevolent and unselfish. 

Victor S. YARROS 


Lewis INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Crime and the Man. By EARNEST ALBERT Hooton. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+403. $3.75. 

This is a strange book by a professor who is an anthropological criminologist and a 
criminological anthropologist. He thinks statistics essential but gives them in a wholly 
separate volume. After paying his respects to Lombroso and Goring, he shares with the 
reader the results of a twelve years’ survey of the anthropology of the ‘“‘American 
Criminal.’”’ His “American Criminal” is a strange composite of those individuals who 
had been found guilty of some offense against the public laws in Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Wisconsin, Missouri, Texas, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. There were 2,004 from the county jails of Massachusetts, many of whom 
were probably guilty only of minor misdemeanors and some of whom were undoubtedly 
sentenced for nonpayment of fines; and 10,953 came from prisons and reformatories in 
other states selected so as to supply ‘‘adequate samples of criminals of every race and 
nationality represented in the country’”’ (p. 21). Besides these ‘‘criminals” there were 
743 criminal-insane, 173 defective delinquents, 1,227 insane civilians, and 1,976 sane 
civilians. 

A few words may be devoted to the procedure of measurement, or investigation. In 
addition to certain social data and so on there were 107 anthropological facts. 

.“Some 22 standard anthropological measurements on head and body were taken in 
the case of each individual, and from these measurements were calculated 13 indices or 
percental relations of one measurement to another, such as the relation of head breadth 
to head length..... Where reliable data were available, intelligence quotients, mental 
classification, and pathologies noted in medical examinations were recorded. There were 
also 33 main categories and 72 subcategories of morphological features which were 
visually graded and appraised in the case of each subject. These items include hair 
color, hair form, 2ye color, and other traits which do not lend themselves to measure- 
ment.” 

On the basis of these calculations the author considers ‘‘old: American” criminals and 
then crime among native whites of foreign parentage or foreign-born whites, the criminal 
and civil insane, and Negro and Negroid criminals. He compares various offense sub- 
groups of individuals, both in physical and in social characteristics with the total series. 

It was an ambitious undertaking to which a vast amount of labor has been devoted. 
But what is its significance if the reader considers only the method of selection, with 
convictions under the criminal law administrations as different as those of Massachu- 
setts, Arizona, Kentucky, and Wisconsin? And the presence of those 2,004 from Massa- 
chusetts jails introduces a different level of criminality if there is any pertinence in the 
classification of misdemeanants and felons. There seems, too, to be a strange deficiency 
in definition. What is a ‘‘race”’ or a ‘nationality’? Differences in age are suggested as 
explaining certain features (p. 195). 

“Criminals have shallower and narrower chests, higher sitting height relative to 
stature, breadths of forehead absolutely greater... .. There are some of these differ- 
ences which may conceivably depend upon great age disparity, since 6 of the 10 groups 
of criminals are significantly younger than their civilian check sample.” 

Apparently social workers will not yet be able, on the basis of this anthropological 
investigation, to prevent the antisocial conduct of the individual or contribute to the 
safeguarding of the community. 
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Texas’ Children: The Report of the Texas Child Welfare Survey. Bureau of Re- 
search in the Social Sciences, University of Texas (Pub. No. 3837). Austin, 
1939. Pp. 885. 

This monumental volume contains the results of an inquiry undertaken in 1935 and 
expanded and supplemented by later investigation. The plan for the survey was made, 
and much of the work done, by Miss Grace Benjamin, who writes the eighteen-page 
Preface. No attempt is made here to summarize the contents. There are almost goo 
pages, 42 chapters organized in 5 parts, 22 maps, 144 tables, and 3 appendixes. It is 
interesting, however, to note that Part I, consisting of six chapters, is devoted to the 
generally neglected subject of guardianship. The last two chapters of the Report are 
devoted to a summary of the needs of Texas’ children and the probable cost of meeting 
those needs. In these chapters programs of governmental reorganization are worked 
out, suggesting the supplementary services of local, state, federal, and international 
jurisdictions and the co-ordinated activities of welfare, health, education, and labor 
departments. 


The 1938 Mental Measurements Yearbook of the School of Education, Rutgers 
University. Edited by Oscar KrisEN Buros. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1938. Pp. vii+415. 

The purpose of this book is to give users of tests “much-needed help in selecting 
the tests which are most likely to meet their own needs.” To meet this objective the 
author, aided by his impressive list of co-operating test reviewers (and some honored 
names in psychology are found here), has culled from reviews of (a) mental tests pub- 
lished in the year 1938 and (6) mental-test measurement books. The volume also in- 
cludes excerpts from reviews on research and statistical methodology books, as well as a 
list of regional testing program reports. To add to its usefulness there is a periodical 
directory and a publisher’s directory. 

As a point of reference in selecting books to be reviewed, the author’s rule is “to 
represent all test users, both potential and actual” (p. 5). The value of a work such as 
this hardly requires discussion. Any clinician who must choose from among the many 
new tests that issue yearly will be grateful for having so handy a reference volume. One 
critical question that might be asked is the comparative dearth of reviews concerning 
vocational and mechanical tests. Presumably this represents a low quantity of publi- 
cation in these fields. With some of the proposals of the author this reviewer does not 
fully concur—as, for example, the suggested bureau of standards in the mental-test 
field. But the point concerning the need of data on which tests are put out is well taken. 
The usual scientific modes of criticizing evidence as to tests as presented in meetings or 
in the available publications may then be depended upon to achieve their lethal effects 
on the useless. Vide the great mortality of techniques. How many of us have played 
with methods only ten years ago which are now only memories or museum pieces. 

Professor Buros’ own volume will facilitate the assaying of psychological test ma- 
terial. In obtaining the capable co-operating test reviewers he is to be congratulated 
for what must have been a difficult task. The volume is recommended to psychologists, 
whether in clinics, schools, or personnel offices, who avail themselves of scientific test 
methods. 

S. J. Beck 


MIcHAEL REESE Hospital 
CHICAGO 
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Housing for the Machine Age. By CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. Pp. 250. $2.50. 


Housing for the machine age, Mr. Perry thinks, calls for the development of special- 
ists in the manufacture and sale of houses and a closer co-ordination of local govern- 
mental activities and the manufacturer of houses. For several generations our cities and 
their suburbs have been carved and recarved by the subdivider, whose main interest 
was acquiring land for quick resale at a good profit. That created activity in the real 
estate market, but it also contributed to the growth of blighted areas and slums. 

Mr. Perry believes that if the city, through its planning commission, would as a 
matter of policy adopt the “neighborhood unit formula” which he describes, the evils 
of subdividing would be checked. The plan commission should map the city in terms 
of neighborhoods and plan the reconstruction of slum and blighted areas or plan new 
construction on unoccupied land. When this is done, large construction corporations 
will see the advantages of building, not a single apartment house or a block of houses, 
but an entire neighborhood complete with dwellings, elementary school, stores, streets, 
and playgrounds. Such a project will be attractive to the manufacturer of houses only 
if the investment is protected from the blighting effects of uncontrolled construction 
around the proposed neighborhood. The city can assure stability of use and protection 
of the amenities by strict control of building, and in return for exercising control it 
should acquire areas by condemnation proceedings to be utilized in the interest of the 
entire city. The land would then be transferred to the construction corporation at what 
it cost the city, and the corporation by agreement with the city would limit its divi- 
dends. Thus, the use of the power of eminent domain and the limitation of dividends 
would tend to keep rents low. 

This book, an interesting brief restatement of the author’s theory in connection with 
the New York Regional Plan, gains interest now in view of the recent testimony of a 
representative of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, in which he said his company had been operating an 
$8,000,000 project and now proposed to spend $150,000,000 on one in the Bronx ac- 
cording to a plan not unlike Mr. Perry’s. The recapture of the values of the neighbor- 
hood would seem to increase the chances of stability both of real estate and of social 


life. 
R. C. W. 


The Work of Legal Aid Commiitees of Bar Associations. By JoHN S. BRADWAY. 
Prepared for and published by the Standing Committee on Legal Aid Work, 
American Bar Association, Chicago, 1938. Pp. ix+228. $1.00. 


This volume is another evidence of Mr. Bradway’s determination that poverty shall 
not deprive an American citizen of his right to obtain justice. It is, however, more than 
that. It is a convincing statement to the effect that, in Mr. Bradway’s mind, the petty 
litigant, the suitor in forma pauperis, the accused, defended by an efficient provision of 
the Bar Association, are not the only beneficiaries. The organization of the bar, the 
individual practitioners, the committees concerned with this development benefit too. 
Here, also, it is ‘‘more blessed,”’ or at least, as “blessed to give as to receive.” The ma- 
terial is intended for members of the Association and so is composed mostly of excerpts 
from Bar Association discussions. 
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Social workers already aware of the essential necessity of legal aid work will be 
interested both in the kind of material presented and in the resulting testimony given 
here of Mr. Bradway’s estimate of the social intelligence of many lawyers. 


S. P. B. 


Latin America: A Brief History. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1939. Pp. xi+456. $2.80. 

If the Western Hemisphere can keep itself outside the war zones in which the human 
spirit is being disturbed and resources are being exhausted, it will be important that 
those of us in North America learn more and understand better the conditions out of 
which the problems of the Central and South American states emerge. This volume 
first brings, in very interesting form, a view of the development of Latin America and 
follows its general statement by a chapter devoted to each of the American states, 
giving at greater length its history and setting out its special problems in natural re- 
sources and in human relationships. In addition to the states of Central and South 
America, there is a chapter devoted to Texas and California, and there is a final dis- 
cussion of Latin America in relation to the World War and to the eventual development 
that must take place in order that the Northern and Southern hemispheres may better 
understand each other so as to become, in the words of Wilson, “Spiritual partners 
standing together because thinking together.” 
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Child Welfare Services in Rural New York State: First Annual Report 
of the State-Federal Program for Child Welfare Services in Rural Areas 
in New York State, July 1, 1937—June 30, 1938. Albany: New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, 1939. Pp. 53. 

“To adapt old programs to new formulae for the greater happiness and wel- 
fare of the children of our State” are the closing words of Commissioner David 
C. Adie in his Foreword to this little pamphlet. These words succinctly and 
accurately express the intent of the state’s program and the desire of the State 
Department to secure the widest possible results from the relatively small sum 
available to New York State from the federal appropriation for “the encourage- 
ment and assistance of adequate methods of community child welfare organiza- 
tion in areas predominantly rural and other areas of special need.” 

This pamphlet is a fascinating recital of the organization and the accomplish- 
ment during its first year of the Bureau of Child Welfare set up by the State 
Department to influence the extension and improvement of public child welfare 
services throughout the state, within the terms of Title V, Part III, of the 
federal Social Security Act. 

The Report points out that the whole project as devised jointly by the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the State Department was built upon foundations 
already laid by a private organization—the State Charities Aid Association— 
and the State Department pzevious to the passage of the Socia) Security Act. 
Generous acknowledgment was made of the pioneer work of the private organiza- 
tion in developing county work for children. 

A program was set up to conserve past accomplishments, to improve present 
administration, and to extend to territory not previously reached the methods 
and standards that had been found effective by a testing in scattered counties 
throughout the state. The progress revorted is impressive along three major 
lines. First, a field study of the existing child welfare situation in each of the 
fifty-seven counties outside of Greater New York was made. So, as the state’s 
program began at the point already attained on the state level, it was made 
possible to map out local programs on the level each individual county had 
reached. No rule of thumb was attempted except an adherence to the funda- 
mental purpose—i.e., to encourage an improvement in local administration of 
child care. 

The second important feature of the program is the training of child welfare 
workers already on the job in the counties. Members of the state staff have been 
substituted for selected local workers who thus were permitted to attend schools 
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of social work; a loan library and courses in guided reading have been estab- 
lished, and other methods of training-on-the-job have been devised. 

A third important factor has been the local demonstrations in counties that 
had felt unable to support or that had resisted child welfare services. The brief 
accounts of four demonstrations illustrate clearly the vast variety of situations 
found in different localities within a given state and the need for and possibility 
of establishing child welfare services in small as well as populous counties. 

The extensive and encouraging results shown in this Report no doubt were 
due to a staff selected strictly for their ability and their knowledge of the field. 
Miss Grace A. Reeder, the director of the Bureau of Child Welfare, her two 
assistant directors, and four of the seven experienced field workers at some 
previous time had been county child welfare workers in New York State, and 
all had demonstrated an ability to handle rural administrative and case-work 
problems. 

The pamphlet is attractive in form, tells an exceedingly interesting story in 
simple and direct fashion, and presents an encouraging picture of public welfare 
administration at its best. It deserves wide reading and careful study. 


H. Ipa Curry 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


Admission of German Refugee Children: Joint Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate Committee on Immigration and the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization on S.J. Res. 64 and H.J. 
Res. 168, A pril 20-24, 1939. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1939. Pp. 280. 

The Wagner-Rogers resolution “to authorize the admission into the United 
States of a limited number of German Refugee Children” has not yet been 
adopted by Congress. It was Isaiah who said, “A little child shall lead them,” 
and Jesus said, “Suffer the children to come unto me”; but a nation in which a 
great portion of the population claims to follow either the prophets or the Christ 
hesitates and debates concerning the possibility of absorbing 20,000 children 
into our body politic and economic. 

These hearings are introduced by 48 pages of editorials from newspapers in all 
parts of the United States supporting the proposal. Under the chairmanship of 
Senator Wagner the witnesses were presented by Mr. Wilbur Larroe, Jr., of the 
Washington Bar, who represented the Non-sectarian Committee for Refugee 
Children. Mr. Larroe explained the resolution, laying stress on the fact that no 
child would be brought in for whose support provision had not been made, and 
also emphasizing the fact that the figure 20,000 named in the bill was a maximum 
and included all who would come within the two-year period. If the whole 
20,000 came, there would be one additional child for each 6,000 people in the 
country. Mr. Larroe exhibited letters from many persons supporting the idea 
and often asking to be allowed to take a child or several children. 
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A note of opposition and skepticism was introduced at once by Representa- 
tive Charles Kramer, from California, who raised questions as to the meaning of 
“guaranteed support” and generally resisted the proposal. 

The testimony of Mr. Clarence Pickett revealed the conditions surrounding 
the children in Germany, gave estimates of the numbers of children in Germany 
for whom provision should be made, and described conditions in some of the 
other countries. 

Helen Hayes (Mrs. Charles MacArthur) was an effective witness. The A.F. of 
L. and the C.I.O. registered their indorsement, as did citizens of Michigan, the 
Maryland Synod of the Lutheran church, the chief of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, the representative of the child welfare private societies (Mr. Jacob 
Kepecs, of Chicago), representatives of the Lutheran and Unitarian congrega- 
tions, and many other distinguished individuals. 

Determined organized and unyielding opposition was registered in the name 
of patriotism. A representative of the Allied Patriotic Societies (forty-two 
societies in number) appeared to express “all the sympathy in the world” for 
the suffering children and their parents in distress. She did “not see,” however, 
“chow we can be the ones to take care of them.” She was further supported in her 
opposition by the president of the Allied Patriotic Societies, Inc., of which there 
are thirty. This opposition was based on— 

1. Humanitarian considerations, since children should not be separated from their 
parents; 

2. Economic grounds, since they would compete with American youth for jobs; 

3. Grounds of national policy, since enacting this would lead to further breakdown in 
the American quotas and to further weakening of the national origins principles; and 

4. Grounds of inadequate provision against the children eventually becoming public 
charges. 


The official attitude of the Legion, too, is opposed to the measure largely 
based on their experience with unemployment, as is that of Young Americans, 
Inc. 

As has been said, the resolution has been allowed to go over until 
the next session of the Congress. Amendments have been suggested in both 
House and Senate with reference to the relation of such children as are admitted 
to the quota. It would be the part of the social worker to learn of the attitude of 
her representatives and to make certain that those representatives were aware 


of the attitude of social workers. 
SES. 


State Public Welfare Legislation. By Rosert C. Lowe. (W.P.A. Division 
of Research Mono. XX.) Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1939. Pp. xv+398. 

This volume presents in tabular and digest form the statutes of the various 
states upon which the public welfare program in each of the states is based. It 
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includes not only the states in a technical sense but the territories and the 
District of Columbia. Special emphasis is laid on the statutes providing for 
aid and relief for dependent persons, but notice is taken, likewise, of the other 
aspects of welfare administration, such as the provisions for insane and mentally 
defective persons, for adult delinquents, for the physically handicapped, that 
is, the deaf, blind, and crippled, and 2!so resources for the care of tuber- 
culous patients. 

The material includes supplementary tables and summaries of the state 
provisions for public welfare, presented both in analytical form and in charts. 
The review of these authorities includes not only the central but the local 
agencies. 

Among the important tables is one (No. 38) which lists the citations to statu- 
tory provisions upon which the summaries, analyses, and charts are based. The 
monograph greatly facilitates the work of students in courses on public welfare 
administration. These basic data being comprehensively supplied, the attention 
of the students can be devoted to questions of principles illustrated in great 
variety by the summaries and the charts. 


Migrant Families. By JouNn N. WEBB and MALcoLtm Brown. Research 
Monograph XVIII. Works Progress Administration, Division of So- 
cial Research. Washington, D.C., 1938. Pp. xxx-+192 with 22 supple- 
mentary tables. 


Migrant Families is a companion piece for The Transient Unemployed, which 
provided information about the unattached persons aided under the Federal 
Transient Program. While giving corresponding information about the families 
who received assistance as transients, this publication reflects the advanced 
thought on the problems of migration which has developed since federal 
transient assistance was discontinued four years ago. It relates the distress mi- 
gration of the depression to the larger fields of labor mobility and population 
redistribution. 

When it is realized that population mobility is essential for the proper adjust- 
ment of people to economic opportunity and for the demands of industry 
and industrialized agriculture, relief to transients takes on greater importance. 
It is not only a humane process of helping the needy; it is a contribution to the 
welfare of the nation. The findings of Webb and Brown give ample evidence to 
support this contention. It is also interesting to note that there was a striking 
similarity between the family displacement of depression transiency and the 
displacement of families in the general population between 1920 and 1930. 

One of the most valuable services of this report is its refutation of the popular 
notions about the Federal Transient Program. The current accusations against 
the transient and the federal program are summarized as including arguments 
that 
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the transient population includes a large criminal element; that transients are lazy and 
degraded persons disturbing to settled community life, and therefore “undesirables.” 
Finally, and particularly during the operation of the transient program, transients were 
criticized as irresponsible and willful wanderers, out to see the country at the expense of 
those who would give them relief. 


General and specific answers to these critics are provided. The general answer 
shows that the two elements of transiency are mobility and need for public 
assistance and proves that these are elements not restricted to transients alone, 
by calling attention to the characteristic mobility of the American people and 
the large number of persons who have been forced to seek public aid. Specifi- 
cally, the study concludes: 

The present study of families registered at transient bureaus provides direct evidence 
of the normality of migrant families’ behavior and characteristics. Comparisons of per- 
sonal characteristics, for example, suggest that transient families were, if anything, 
somewhat “above” the average family on relief. The majority of the families studied 
were young, experienced, and free from handicaps that would retard their reemploy- 
ment by private industry. 

In terms of ability to find work in a crowded labor market the family heads had been 
more successful than the great majority of relief family heads. The reabsorption of 
transient relief families proceeded at a much higher rate than the reabsorption of the 
workers on the resident relief rolls. Family mobility could have been called excessive 
only by supposing that a small number of highly mobile families was typical of the 
entire group, which was not the case. Finally, when the motivation of these families is 
considered it becomes clear that cautiousness rather than irresponsibility governed the 
families’ plans to migrate. 


In a press release on the publication of Migrant Families, W.P.A. Adminis- 
trator F. C. Harrington said: “Transiency is a national problem, and Federal 
leadership is essential in achieving a solution which would take into account 
both the needs of distressed migrants and the interests of the individual states.” 
This report was not needed to justify such a statement, although it does provide 
conclusive evidence of the fact. It is regrettable that four years should have 
been allowed to intervene between the abolition of the Federal Transient Pro- 
gram and the publication of such valuable arguments for federal participation 


in a program of assistance to migrants. 
Puiu E. Ryan 
CouNCcIL ON INTERSTATE MIGRATION 


New York Clty 


Urban Housing: A Summary of Real Property Inventories Conducted as 
Work Projects, 1934-1935. By Peyton Stapp. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938. Pp. xii+326. 

This is one of the publications of the Division of Social Research, W.P.A. It 
will provide indispensable basic data for many kinds of future surveys in any 
one of the areas included in the series of inventories. Altogether the report pre- 
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sents the results of 203 different surveys in different areas in the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia, including the New York City Survey, the 
New Jersey State-wide Survey, the West Virginia and Indiana surveys, and a 
long series of local surveys, some with extensive tabulations and some presented 
with less complete tabulations. The detailed results are, however, in many cases 
in the hands of local sponsors and cannot be supplied from Washington. It is 
interesting that the method of reproduction by microfilm has been used to make 
available reproductions of reports that are on deposit in Washington. These 
reproductions will be furnished at cost. Inquiries as to available reports may be 
made either to the Federal Housing Administration or to W.P.A. 


W.P.A. in New York City: The Record for 1938. Published for New 
York City by W.P.A. Pp. 75. Illustrated. 


Anyone who thinks that W.P.A. seldom finishes anything or accomplishes 
little should read this short report, which shows for one city the new highways 
constructed and old ones improved in one year; new bridges, culverts, and sewers 
constructed; new water mains laid; bulkheads constructed; 158 new public 
buildings erected and 798 others improved; new parks, athletic fields, play- 
grounds, swimming and wading pools, and other projects important from the 
standpoint of not only giving employment to men but also of keeping the city 
“in shape.” 

Of special interest to social workers are the educational, research, recre- 
ational, and clerical projects that gave work to white-collar and professional 
workers and supplied much-needed services, many of which were previously 
nonexistent. Recreational projects not only included sports, games, and physi- 
cal education, but also discussion groups and arts and crafts activities. One of 
these projects covered the recreation in the social agencies, public-school centers, 
playgrounds, streets, city and hospital shelters, as well as a program for truants 
and potential truants. 

The Research and Clerical Department presented a diverse educational and 
social pattern. For example, the Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance of the State Department of Labor conducted a group of occupational 
studies. Through New York City’s Department of Markets information was 
issued about foodstuffs, and the Federal Power Commission made available 
material of value. Translations and reports on foreign housing and other 
subjects of public welfare interest were also issued. The filing system at Ellis 
Island is in process of being modernized. 

More than 4,000 persons were engaged in making clothing for individuals 
receiving public aid, and over 4,000 gave daily housekeeping services to those 
who were chronically ill. The health projects were of special interest. More 
than 2,000 persons were engaged in health and clinic services. The tuberculosis 
service alone made 162,984 home visits and X-rayed over 63,000 patients. 
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More than 20,000 children from one to six years of age were under the care of 
the five centers of the children’s health service, where they were given physical 
examinations, diphtheria inoculations, and other measures to insure better 
health. A great deal was also done for the treatment of syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Dentists in the adult clinics cared for 23,803 new patients and in the children’s 
clinics for more than 54,000 new patients. In contrast to many other cities 
the delivery of dentures has almost caught up with the need for them. 

The Department of Adult Education was furnished with 3,350 workers. 
The Commercial Division alone served each month approximately 25,000 
persons. Many individuals who were registered with the Home Relief Bureau 
took the commercial courses and were able to find work as a result of their 
training. 

In the field of child education there were some 10,000 workers. Trained 
teachers held small classes for those students who were backward in reading 
and arithmetic and gave them special instruction. Hard-of-hearing children 
were taught lip-reading. There were nursery schools, parent-education classes, 
safety-education, child-nutrition classes, and an adjustment program for 
problem cases helped 6,000 children monthly. 

During the year $157,659,268 in W.P.A. funds were spent in New York, to 
which the city added $28,408,354 for materials, the state $409,306, and the 
various federal agencies $406,878. Thus the total program in New York City 
cost over $186,000,000 in 1938. However, when one reads of the work done 
and the services rendered the real value cannot be estimated in mere dollars 
and cents. Most of the projects were socially useful and provided services which 
under existing conditions would not otherwise have been available. It is cer- 
tainly worth considering whether or not these services, to the extent to which 
they have been provided under W.P.A. agencies, are rightful functions of 
governmental agencies-—city, state, and federal—and if so, what steps can and 
should be taken to hasten the time when these governmental units will take over 
these functions as a part of their regularly accepted responsibilities. 


MARGARET COCHRAN BRISTOL 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Vocational Education and Guidance of Negroes: Report of a Survey Con- 
ducted by the Office of Education. By AMBRosE CALIVER. (U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 38.) Washington, D.C., 1938. Pp. 
x+137. $0.20. 


It is generally known that the occupational situation of Negroes resulting 
from the general reduction in the number of jobs for all people has been es- 
pecially acute. Various studies have continuously shown that among Negroes 
there are large numbers of children out of school, poor attendance laws, lack of 
schools, high illiteracy, and lack of vocational guidance and education. Because 
of such problems the Office of Education in 1935 began an important survey, 
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the purpose of which was to investigate the opportunities for vocational educa- 
tion and guidance of Negroes in rural and urban communities. 

This survey gives data regarding the number and location of vocational 
courses in agriculture, home economics, trade, and industries; the number of 
students enrolled; the number, preparation, and salary of teachers; the various 
attempts at vocational guidance in the schools. The conclusions drawn are not 
new, but show great inadequacies in the general and vocational educational op- 
portunities for Negroes. The Report is useful as it shows factually where the 
need is greatest and where small gains have been made. The recommendations 


are constructive and tangible. 
WiiMA WALKER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Twenty-first Annual Report, Department of Public Welfare, Illinois, June 
30, 1938. A. L. Bowen, Director. Springfield, 1939. Pp. 726. 


This comprehensive Report contains the record of a year’s work in Illinois in 
the field now generally characterized as the welfare field. The material is pre- 
sented first in a summary statement by the director, in a series of twenty-seven 
reports of managing officers of institutions, of wardens or superintendents of 
penal institutions, of superintendents of divisions, and of a number of additional 
incidental bodies of material. It is impossible to comment on the whole Report. 
The work of the department could be organized into six quite definite divisions: 
that of institutional! care for the mentally sick and the mentally deficient—prob- 
lems that have long been of special interest to the director; correctional or penal 
administration; educational effort in behalf of the physically handicapped; the 
provision for delinquent young persons; child welfare; and the Division of Old 
Age Assistance. 

Of great interest are the data presented by the fiscal expert, Mr. John C. 
Weigel, on whom was laid the responsibility for reorganizing the Old Age As- 
sistance administration when the federal authority had found it necessary to 
withdraw from Illinois the federal contribution for old age assistance. 

The Report has interest from two points of view. It enables the student of 
state welfare administration to keep track of developments in that field or to 
become informed. From this point of view interest attaches to the establishment 
of the State Psychiatric and Neurological Institute, the publication of a re- 
ciprocal agreement for the exchange of persons suffering from certain disabilities 
(p. 35), the inauguration of a new system of reimbursements which look toward 
new relationships with the probate courts of the state (p. 309), the work made 
possible under the Security Act in child welfare services, and the reorganization 
of the Division of Old Age Assistance, to which two chapters are devoted. One 
of these presents the account of the withdrawal of federal funds and the resulting 
reorganization, and the other, an Appendix, describing at length the Illinois plan 
of fiscal control in the Division of Old Age Assistance. 

The Report contributes in important ways to an understanding of the develop- 
ing relationships between the state and the federal government. The trite saying 
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that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link is illustrated here, for certainly 
the old age administration was confused and impeded by the chaos existing in 
the county organization. Only when the issue was clearly drawn between the 
claims of the needy aged and the hold of the partisan political organization in the 
counties was some order brought out of the confusion. Whether or not drawing 
the county activities within the range of state organization will prove per- 
manently sound will be ascertained by experience; certainly, at the time it 
seemed imperative. Among the questions on which future developments must 
throw light is the place of the local jurisdiction and the line to be drawn between 
local functions and state functions performed in the locality. Students will watch 
with great interest the difference between the relation of the Springfield author- 
ity to the Cook County (Chicago) Bureau, which under the statute is the Cook 
County agent for the Division, and the relation of the Springfield authority to 
representatives acting in other counties in the state. 

Another aspect of this work about which questions will be asked is a policy 
adopted by the state administration to the effect that a person eligible in all 
other respects for the Old Age Assistance will be regarded as ineligible if likewise 
eligible for a grant under the Blind Pension Act. Illinois has not yet qualified for 
federal grants-in-aid of the blind assistance program. Pensions for the blind are 
administered by the county, which is reimbursed to the extent of one-half by the 
state, the state here being the state auditor and not the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

The adoption of this policy means that the blind aged person is first to secure 
if possible a pension under the precarious blind pension law; if he fails there he is 
to try a mandamus; if the funds are still lacking, he goes on general relief. This, 
in spite of the fact that the Security Act likewise used the term “mandatory.” 
This is possibly inapplicable because of the peculiar relationship of the Old Age 
Division to the administration in the county. If it were truly county administra- 
tion, under that act (sec. 1) it would be mandatory and the attorney-general 
could hardly get the department out from under. The really amazing efficiency 
with which the Division was reorganized brings out in clearer relief the degree to 
which the needy aged may be allowed to fall between these elaborate provisions 
supposedly directed toward a reasonably adequate provision for his needs. 

S. Bu B. 


First Biennial Report on the Administration of the Pennsylvania Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law. Harrisburg, Pa., December 1, 1938. Pp. 
xli+174. 

The Department of Labor and Industry is to be commended for including in 
the Introduction to this Report a detailed statement of the background of the 
Pennsylvania legislation. Following a résumé of the studies made and bills sub- 
mitted in this state on the subject of unemployment compensation prior to the 
passage of the federal act, there is some interesting discussion of the constitu- 
tional questions involved in the drafting of the present law. The principal sec- 
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tions of the Pennsylvania law are then analyzed and compared with the cor- 
responding provisions in other state laws. Not only is this information neces- 
sary for a critical reading of the balance of the Report but included here are data 
that, at a later date, would be difficult for the research worker to dig out. 

The launching of administration in a highly industrialized state like Pennsyl- 
vania represents an enormous undertaking. Benefit payments began January 1, 
1938, and in the six months’ period included in this Report (January-July, 1938) 
868,897 original claims were filed and over 3,000,000 checks totaling $37,752,214 
were written. Even this brief experience has been sufficient to demonstrate that 
“the formula employed in determining the financial eligibility of the claimant, 
as well as the amount of compensation to which he is entitled” is “difficult and 
impractical of administration,” and it is suggested that “perhaps the experience 
of other nations in administering unemployment insurance programs should not 
have been discounted in so large a degree” (p. 24). Whether benefit payments 
based on a percentage of wages will prove too complicated to administer re- 
mains to be seen. The flat-rate scheme of Great Britain would not be acceptable 
in this country, although it may be necessary and desirable to experiment with a 
compromise system of graduated benefits. Amendments of this order were 
drafted by the State Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation; how- 
ever, the legislature adjourned without taking action on them. 

In these first reports on the operation of the state laws, a question of first 
interest is, “What scheme of clearance between the unemployment compensa- 
tion authorities and the public relief agencies has been adopted and how is it 
working?” This difficult administrative problem is not discussed in any detail 
in the present Report; however, the procedure currently being used is that the 
State Department of Public Assistance receives check stubs from the Division of 
Unemployment Compensation on the day the benefit check is written, and these 
stubs are then forwarded to the county relief offices. The disadvantages of this 
system have been two: The local relief agency receives the stubs too late to 
avoid duplication between unemployment compensation and relief and, further, 
there is the item of clerical expense involved in handling the large number of 
stubs pertaining to nonrelief persons." 

A separate section of the Report is devoted to the activities of the Board of 
Review. In Pennsylvania this board, in addition to the usual appellate function, 
is charged with the administration of the civil service provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law. This latter phase of the work has been very fully 
reported upon, and the detailed description of the task of recruiting should 
meet some of the criticism that was directed toward the manner in which the 
early examinations were conducted. 

The statistical tables, both in the body of the Report and in the Appendix, are 
so informative and well chosen as to deserve mention. J.B. 


tSee this Review, XIII (1939), 177, William Haber and Arthur Jacobs, ‘‘First 
Attempts at Co-ordinating the Administration of Unemployment Compensation and 
Relief.” 
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The Minimum Wage: An International Survey. (‘‘Studies and Reports,” 
Ser. D, No. 22.) Geneva: International Labour Office, 1939. Pp. 257. 
$2.25 cloth; $1.25 paper. 

Administration of Minimum Wage Laws in the United States. By ETHEL 
M. Jounson. Pp. 35. $0.25. Both publications distributed in the 
United States by the I.L.0. (Washington Branch), 734 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 


Minimum-wage legislation has been more widely discussed in this country 
since 1932 than in all the years preceding. The depression accounts for this in- 
terest in part, but the experimentation of such countries as New Zealand, where 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes originated in 1894, and Australia, 
where a system of wage boards was established in Victoria as early as 1896, has 
also had an influence. The first world-wide study of wage legislation was made 
by the International Labour Office and published in 1927 under the title of 
Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery. Events since then have made a new study 
necessary, and we now have it. The Minimum Wage, newest of the International 
Labour Office reports, is a competent and valuable work which brings the 1927 
report up to date. The countries studied are Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Great Britain, Ireland, New Zealand, Peru, and the United States. 
The material is compact and on some aspects, such as administration, it is 
sketchy. Obviously a great deal on French legislation cannot be said in twenty- 
two pages; but those countries with longer or more active experience are some- 
times given more ample space. The United States is given the greatest space 
and this is no doubt owing to the active experimentation which is now going on 
in state and federal legislation. It is not clear to the reviewer why more material 
was not included on administrative problems in connection with the interpreta- 
tion and enforcement of wage legislation. This is at least of as equal interest 
and importance as existing provisions of legislation. In Great Britain it may well 
be that “there is little difficulty in securing compliance among the larger em- 
ployers” (p. 140), but this tells us nothing at all. What is the proportion of 
workers involved? Why do most of the larger employers co-operate? What is 
done to encourage compliance among smaller employers? These are critical 
questions today, and those of us who are following wage legislation could well 
have hoped for such questions to be answered. The study, as it is, is valuable; 
but it could have been more valuable had the number of pages been increased 
so as to include material on administrative problems. 

That the Office was well aware of the inadequacy of the report, in so far as 
administration was concerned, is shown by the publication in the International 
Labour Review of material submitted to the Office for inclusion in its report on 
the administration of state wage legislation in the United States. This material 
appeared in the February, 19309, issue of the Review and has since been reprinted 
in a handy pamphlet of thirty-five pages. It is a well-written, well-organized 
informative article by Ethel M. Johnson, the acting director of the Washington 
office of the I.L.O., and a person who, because of her experience in the adminis- 
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tration of many types of state labor legislation, is extremely well qualified to 
write on the subject. Miss Johnson discusses, seriatim, the form of administra- 
tion, authority of the administrative commission, procedure for wage determina- 
tion, revision and review of wage orders, procedure for application of laws and 
orders, machinery for enforcement, administrative organization of inspection, 
and problems of minimum-wage administration. One wishes that material of 


this kind could be made available on other countries. 
SMITH SIMPSON 
WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The World of Industry and Labour, 1939. Report of the Director to the 
Twenty-fifth Session, International Labour Conference. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1939. Pp. 92. 

This moving account of a year’s work on the part of an international au- 
thority which “sees social and economic questions from the point of view of the 
world as a whole” (p. 92) is written by the first American to occupy the chair 
of director, John G. Winant. A successor to Albert Thomas, the brilliant repre- 
sentative of French Labor, and to Harold Butler of Great Britain, the new head 
of the office is well known in his own country. First he was a member of the 
New Hampshire House of Representatives for two terms, then of the New 
Hampshire Senate, and then, breaking a record of more than one hundred years, 
he was elected governor of New Hampshire not only for a second but for a third 
term. In April, 1935, when the United States had become a member of the 
International Labour Office, be was appointed assistant director; but after a 
few months he came back at President Roosevelt’s request to become chairman 
of the Social Security Board. In 1937 he returned to Geneva as assistant di- 
rector, presided that year over the World Textile Conference in Washington, 
and in May, 1938, was appointed director to succeed Mr. Butler, who had 
resigned. 

This Report is modest in scope, occupying only ninety-two pages. A chapter 
is devoted to the “Economic Setting,” in which are presented the developments 
throughout the world of programs for meeting the depression, of investment and 
agricultural policies, of a discussion of the economic programs growing out of 
rearmament, of international trade, of migration, and of the tragic problem of 
refugees. 

There is a chapter dealing with the efforts at curbing unemployment, and 
one on social and industrial policies, such as social insurance, the movement for 
the shorter working day, higher wage scales, and both industrial and agri- 
cultural organization. The fourth chapter portrays the work of the office and 
eloquently sets out the peculiar value of the organization, representing as it does 
not only the governments of the world but the employing and the employed 
groups as well. During the past few years, the Bureau has developed con- 
tacts with other continents. These have been varied and numerous in North 
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and South America, good beginnings have been made in Asia, and negotiations 
have been initiated with the Union of South Africa. 

Of course, the thought of war is always in the director’s mind, and the task 
of reconstruction is the theme of the final chapter, where he reminds the reader 
that the obligations of peace are no less than those of war and urges a state of 
mind and an understanding of principles that amount to a moral armament of 
the spirit for peace, which might come like a thief in the night and if not grasped 
again escape an anguished world. 

He closes his Report with this statement: 

The need for such an instrument as the International Labour Organisation is no less 
in 1939 than it was in 1919; in some ways it iseven greater. So long as the Organisation 
can count on the support of the three elements—Governments, employers and workers 
—on which it is founded, it will be able to continue its struggle for social justice, and 
for the fulfilment of the promise of which Abraham Lincoln once spoke—the ‘‘promise 
that in due time the weights would be lifted from the shoulders of all men and that all 
should have an equal chance.” 


The London County Council 1938. (No. 3382.) London: P.S. King & Son, 

Ltd., 1938. Pp. xxvii+243. 1s. 

This document, which is the first number of a new annual series, contains 
eighteen chapters, numerous illustrations, and an index. Of chief interest to 
social workers are the following sections: “Hospitals and Medical Services” 
(chap. vi), “Housing” (chap. vii), ““Mental Health Services” (chap. x), “Public 
Assistance” (chap. xiii), ‘“Public Health” (chap. xv), and “Welfare of the 
Blind” (chap. xviii). 

A typical chapter, one which deals with public assistance, contains seventeen 
pages and seven illustrations, obviously selected by someone who wished to 
stress the “human interest” side of the Council’s services. 

Statistics are used sparingly—usually only to give the reader the broad gen- 
eral facts relative to the volume and cost of the services. Chief emphasis is 
placed upon a description of the actual services rendered and of the administra- 


tive provisions under which they operate. 
W. McM. 


Report of the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief for the Year 

Ending March 30, 1939. Ottawa, Canada, 1939. Pp. 44. 

This Report of the dominion commissioner of unemployment relief sets forth 
a summary of the moneys expended or loaned, guaranties given, and obligations 
contracted under the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act of 1938. 
There is some information about the actual details of the administration of the 
Act but not as much as we would like to see. The statistics on relief expenditures 
are very enlightening, and the summary of expenditures from 1930 to 1937 gives 
a comparative picture of the relief problem over the depression period. 
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Under the heading of “Grants for Material Aid,” which is defined to include 
food, fuel, clothing, and shelter, we have the following: 

It was further provided that the maximum value of material aid contributable to by 
the Dominion given to any head of family or other individual, of itself, or together with 
any additional allowances for material aid made by the Provinces or any of its munici- 
palities should be less than the normal earnings of an unskilled laborer in the district 
wherein the recipient resided, as averaged over the year preceding the granting of 
such aid..... 


It is plainly evident from the foregoing that an adequate budgetary standard is 
not the basis for the determination of the amount of the grant, and we may well 
question whether the grant is below a minimum budgetary standard. 

The section dealing with the youth-training program gives us a statistical 
summary of the work accomplished during the year. It is evident, upon com- 
paring the totals of those placed in occupations and trades with the totals of 
youth unemployment, that a great deal remains to be accomplished in the field 
of youth-training. In the province of Manitoba in 1936 there were about thirty 
thousand young people between fourteen and twenty-four years of age who were 
not at work. The Report shows that slightly over seven thousand young people 
were trained and placed in positions since the commencement of the program in 
1937, and this represents a Dominion total. The statistical presentation of data 
in this connection might be improved upon. There are no figures on the average 
length of training given to each person, and there is nothing to show the sta- 
bility or success of the various placements made. 

The plans for relief settlement are interesting and worthy of special mention. 
The government has attempted to place as many people as possible back on the 
land, and federal payments for 1938-39 amount to over a million dollars in this 
field. 

In Appendixes B and C we would expect to find statistics showing the average 
duration of relief for each individual case and the average amount of aid given 
per case. It is impossible to find the unduplicated count of those given aid for a 
specific year, since blanket totals are given for each month. The figures do show 
that during the period from 1932 to 1939 the total of those assisted reached a 
peak in the winter of 1933 and has decreased from a million and a half then toa 
million now. 

The figures showing the cost of federal administration and the size of the 
federal staff are very interesting. The complete staff in Ottawa numbered fifty- 
seven and the field staff twenty. The total salary expenditure was $140,641.88, 
which is only a small percentage of the money expended through this depart- 
ment. 

Considered as a whole the Report throws a great deal of light on the adminis- 
tration of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act of 1938, and in a 
brief and concise manner it gives us 2 picture of the relief situation in Canada 


since 1932 and in particular during 1938-39. 
F. R. MAcKINNON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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